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HOLDEN SOLUBLE OIL CLARIFIER™ 


SAVE MONEY ! ! Holden Soluble Oil Clarifier—Eliminates rancid odors, 
kills bacteria, restores soluble oils to original cutting efficiency. No der- 
matitis—contains no phenols. Inexpensive—oniy 5 to 15 grams per gallon, 
depending on rancidity. Write for details. 


FILTERING 


Where no central systems are available to remove solids from soluble oils, by the use of a 
simple filter unit, soluble oils may be re-used. 

PROCESS: The soluble oils are returned to a suitable storage tank and are first treated with 
HOLDEN SOLUBLE OIL CLARIFIER. After treatment with Soluble Oil Clarifier, the entire efflu- 
ent is pumped into another tank or barrels for return to the machines. 


BENEFITS: (1) Reduction in soluble oil losses. 
(2) Make-up only for mechanical drag-out on parts machined. 
(3) Definite control of solids in soluble oil effluent by adequate filtration. 


FILTERING UNITS 


Filter units of the following types can be supplied—(1) Portable. (2) Stationary. 
The stationary units can be used as a part of a general central system and located adjacent 
to any grouping of machines for whatever gallonage per minute is required. 


HOLDEN PERMA-BLACK 














This ONE process is suitable for blacking—Stainless Steel . . . Cast Iron... Malleable Iron... 
Mild Steels. Bath operates at 250° F. maximum—LOW COST to install and operate. 


THE A. F. HOLDEN COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1898 11300 Schaefer Highway 
New Haven 8, Connecticut Detroit 27, Michigan 
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THERE’S “IMPULSE BUYING” 
AT THE METAL SHOW 


e More than 30,000 metal men—management, 
metallurgists and buying officials—will attend the 
Metal Show in Chicago. They will come to learn 
about new and better materials and processes— 
to see, and in many cases—TO BUY. 

Visitors (35,588) at the 1949 Show told us how 
they acted. Just look at the results. 22%* decided 
to buy something they saw displayed at the Show. 
10%* bought something different from what they 
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had planned after seeing it at the Show. 20%* 
completed a decision to buy something already 
being considered after seeing it at the Show. 


The Metal Show is the Show Window of the Metal Industry 

There's no better time nor place to reach so many 
important buyers as the Metal Show. Join the 400 
leading firms that will display in Chicago. Write, 
wire or phone UTah 1-0200, American Society 
for Metals, 7301 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


“THE METAL SHOW _IS TOPS” 


OCT. 23=27, 1950 


INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sponsoring Societies 
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rom Ate meals of Me etal 
* camtinait§ ¢ for a copy: American Society for Metals e American Welding Society 


yisitors: Institute of Metals Div.—A.1,.M.E. © Society for Non-Destructive Testing 
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METAL LITERATURE 


10,000 abstracts; 953 pages; accompanied by sub- 
‘ ject index, author index, and publication index 


$10 to A.S.M. members; $15 to nonmembers 


The yearly editions of the A.S.M. Review of Metal 


Literature are your reference key to all published in- 


formation on metals and the metal industry. Volume 
6 contains a complete survey of all the metallur- 
gicol literature published during the period Janu- 
ary through December 1949. 


Reprinted from the monthly issues of Metals Re- 
view, they are collected into standard book size 
(6 x 9, red cloth binding) and are accompanied by 
85 pages of subject index and a complete author 
index, thus constituting an invaluable research and 





IS YOUR FILE COMPLETE? 


Copies of the first five volumes of the A.S.M. 
Review of Metal Literature (1944 through 1948) are 
still available at the same price as the present 
volume ($10 to A.S.M. members; $15 to nonmem- 
bers). Make your file complete and order the back 
issues while they are still in print. 


Use coupon to order—now. 











library tool. Another convenient feature is the list 
of addresses of publishers of all of the periodicals 
and pamphlets included in this volume. (Addresses 
of book publishers are included in the individual 
abstracts.) 


The table of contents lists the 25 subdivisions and 
classifications of the industry with explanatory notes 
on each. This classification is arranged primarily by 
process, and is supplemented by the comprehensive 
subject index, liberally sprinkled with cross-refer- 
ences, for quickly and-easily locating the informa- 
tion you need on any phase of metallurgy and re- 
lated fields. 


The abstracts are better designated as annota- 
tions, since they are brief notes indicative of the 
contents and not a substitute for a reading of the 
article or book. All of these brief digests were pre- 
pared by the expert librarians and abstractors on 
the staff of Battelle Memorial Institute. The extensive 
holdings in the Battelle library insure a complete 
coverage of both domestic and foreign literature. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS 


7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Please enter my order for: 


Copies of Volume 6 (1949) A.S.M. Review of Metal Literature. 
@ $10.00 ...A.S.M. member; $15.00 . . . nonmember 


copies of back issues: 


Volume 5 (1948) @ $10.00.... 
Volume 4 (1947) @ $10.00.... 
Volume 3 (1946) @ $10.00.... 
Volume 2 (1945) @ $10.00.... 
Volume 1 (1944) @ $10.00.... 

Name. 

Address. 

City 
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Getting the Most From 
The Metal Show 


Excerpts From an Article by Guy Hubbard 
Published in Steel, Oct. 10, 1949, Containing 


Useful Hints for Those Who Plan to Attend ¢ 


the Coming National Metal Congress and Ex- 
position in Chicago, Oct. 23-27, 1950 
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HIRTY-ONE years ago a new 
and little-known society of “steel 
treaters”—destined to become the 
American Society for Metals—staged 
the first of a continuing series of an- 
nual metal shows. It would indeed 
have been a bold prophet who would 
have predicted that in 1949 the direct 
descendant of that original show 
would fill such a huge structure as 
the Cleveland Public Hall and annex 
with more than 300 exhibits, which 
would draw more than 30,000 visitors. 
Had it remained strictly a metal 
show, it probably never would have 
developed to any such extent. Nor 
would it be of any such over-all serv- 
ice to industry as is the case of the 
Exposition and Metal Congress as 
we know it today. Due to the system 
under which American production 
metalworking industries now are set 
up, selection of metals, design of 
metal parts, cutting, forming and 
fabricating of those parts, their met- 
allurgical treatment, their inspection, 
their finishing and methods of assem- 
bly all are intimately related. The 
manufacturing, inspection and as- 
sembling phases in many cases are 
actually tied together and co-ordi- 
nated in conveyorized production and 
assembly lines. 


That is why the latest develop- 
ments in the broad and related fields 
of materials, methods and machines 
will be demonstrated so effectively 
and explained so completely during 
the course of the 1949 Metal Con- 
gress and Exposition. Obviously all 
this is of interest and value not aione 
to metallurgists, but equally so to 
designers and product engineers, to 
tool and production engineers, to in- 
spectors, to ambitious shop men, to 
business executives Sincerely con- 
cerned over profitable operation of 
their plants and to sales executives 
“constructively worried’? about com- 
petitive standing of their products in 
terms of design, quality and cost.... 


Advance Planning Vital 


For the person with limited time 
available, the problem of covering 
adequately an affair as large in size 
and in scope as the Metal Show and 
Congress always is a difficult one. 
It is one which requires careful ad- 
vance planning for proper solution. 
An affair of this kind can be all 


things to all people depending, in the 
case of each individual, upon what 
his primary interests, and what his 
company’s primary interests are in 
sending the individual to Cleveland. 
The experience of the writer—on 
the basis of 35 years of attending in- 
dustrial conventions and exhibitions 
—is that preliminary study of the 
program and the list of exhibits [to 
be published in the September issue 
of Metals Review] will help tremen- 
dously in laying out a workable and 
profitable individual itinerary. 


Interests Really Broad 


An individual seldom realizes how 
broad his interests actually are until 
study of the interlocking character 
of modern specialized subjects in 
industry is made. As a help to self- 
analysis along this line, let us take 
a look at some of the major heads 
under which A.S.M. lists the inter- 
ests of its membership. No attempt 
is made here to list these in order 
of importance for the simple reason 
that there is no such order. What is 
important to one may be of little or 
no interest to another. Hence the list 
may seem rambling. 

Starting with the basic subject of 
materials, come smelting and refin- 
ing; properties; and constitution and 
structure. Moving on into what hap- 
pens to materials, we run into pow- 
der metallurgy; corrosion and its pre- 
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Hotel Reservations 


Hotel reservation forms 
for the National Metal Con- 
gress and Exposition in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 23 through 27, 
have been mailed out to all 
members of the American 
Society for Metals. If any 
of them have miscarried or 
been mislaid, duplicates may 
be secured either from the 
American Society for Metals, 
7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
38, Ohio, or from the Chicago 
Convention Bureau, Inc., 33 
North LaSalle St., Chicago 2. 
Reservations should be sent 
in as promptly as possible. 
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vention; cleaning and finishing; and 
electrodeposition and electrofinishing. 
In the realm of the laboratory and 
inspection, we encounter physical and 
mechanical testing; analysis; appa- 
ratus and instruments; inspection and 
standardization; and _ temperature 
measurement and control. 

Continuing our ramble over the 
field, we encounter foundry practice 
(including such refinements as die 
casting, permanent mold casting and 
the lost-wax processes); and scrap 
and by-product utilization. Related to 
these are furnaces and other heating 
devices; refractories and furnace ma- 
terials; and heat treatment. 


Along the production lines we run 
into press working and forging; ma- 
chining and machinability; and mis- 
cellaneous fabrication methods. Then 
come joining and flame cutting (un- 
der which head come welding, braz- 
ing, etc.). Then under the general 
heads of applications and design lie 
a multitude of possibilities. 

Regardless of the limitations ‘on 
time, and regardless of the care with 
which the itinerary has been mapped 
out in advance, the writer has found 
that it invariably is desirable to make 
one “whirlwind tour” of an entire 
exhibit before concentrating on de- 
tails. Oftentimes one will discover in 
passing, details which have been 
overlooked in the “mapping”’. 

These are apt to be new and im- 
portant things. They can be “spotted” 
for a return visit. The whirlwind tour 
should not be interrupted. Its object 
is to give an over-all perspective of 
the whole show. 


Check Your Coverage 


Having made your whirlwind tour 
you may have noticed certain things 
which will cause you to want to re- 
evaluate your coverage of the con- 
gress sessions as well as of the show 
itself. Find a quiet spot and take a 
little time to re-mark your exhibitors’ 
list, your map and your program. 
That also will give your tired feet 
a needed rest. In case you are not 
trying to cover the show alone, this 
is a good time to subdivide the task 
of coverage among the group—whose 
individual “findings” later can be 
consolidated into a group report. 

These are days of quick techno- 
logical and industrial upsets due to 
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new materials, methods and ma- 
chines. You are at the show to detect 
those possibilities so that you can 
orient your future design, production 
and inspection activities accordingly. 
Don’t skimp on time or manpower 
while the show and congress are in 
action. An extra day or an extra ob- 
server dedicated to some “hot” dis- 
covery which you make on your 
whirlwind tour may mean a full res- 
ervoir of new knowledge which will 
be the salvation of some important 
phase of your business. .. . 

Like the person who couldn’t see 
the forest because of the trees, there 
is danger that an observer at a huge 
show such as that of ASM will lose 
sight of main objectives in the tre- 
mendous multiplicity of exhibits. To 
help in keeping the main objectives 
in view it will be well to remember a 
few basic things. First and foremost, 
remember that your primary reason 
for being at the show is to discover 
ways and means to make better 
things cheaper. 

From the standpoint of materials, 
that means among other things that 
you must look for something which 
is equal to what you are using but 
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A, S. M. Annual Meeting 
To the Members of the A.S.M.: 


2 
U 
This is your official notice t 

that the annual meeting of the 
American Society for Metals t 
will be held in the ballroom 
of the Palmer House, Chicago, v 
on Wednesday morning, 9:30 ') 

a.m., Oct, 25, 1950. All members 
of the Society in good standing v 
are privileged to attend and v 
vote. r) 
U 


W. H. Eisenman, Secretary 
Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 1, 1950. 
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than what you are using and of 
which you will need to use less quan- 
tity, that can be processed with less 
scrap loss, that can be processed 
cheaper, that will require little or no 
finishing, that will have increased 
sales appeal. 


Conservation Important 


In the realm of methods and ma- 
chines, some of the goals you should 


as, for example, getting more metal 
into parts and less into chips or other 
scrap; power conservation through 
elimination of machining; freer cut- 
ting and reduction of the number of 
operations required; conservation of 
heat through elimination or localiza- 
tion of heating operations, through 
insulation and fuel efficiency; elimi- 
nation of spoiled work through test- 
ing of raw materials, nondestructive 
testing of parts in process, and mech- 
anized inspection and gaging between 
operations; conservation of man- 
power through mechanization of 
transferring, processing, inspection 
and assembly. 

In following through on manpower 
conservation, keep safety constantly 
in mind. Accidents represent the most 
inexcusable loss of manpower. No 
process deserves consideration unless 
every possible hazard has been de- 
signed out. 

When Charles Dawes took up his 
duties as ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, he found the job to be 
“easy on the head but tough on the 
feet”. Your job as ambassador to the 
Metal Show and Congress, however, 
calls for efficient use of brains and 








less 


expensive, which is stronger 


aim at are materials conservation— 


feet. 
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HE ARTICLE above, which starts on the preceding 

page, should be read by everyone who plans to at- 
tend the National Metal Congress and Exposition in Chi- 
cago Oct. 23 through 27. Written by Guy, Hubbard 
and originally published in Steel last fall, it contains 
so many useful suggestions for getting the most out 
of the Congress and Exposition that it well warrants 
reprinting. 

More than ever before it is imperative that those at- 
tending the Metal Show make most efficient use of 
their time. With the dark clouds gathering on the 
world’s horizons, high production in all of industry 
is vitally essential. Particularly is this true in the 
strategic metalworking industry. 

All of the events of the Congress will be planned 
to demonstrate ways and means of attaining this high 
production. At the same time, economy in production 
—the theme of last year’s Metal Show—will continue 
to be stressed, and methods of saving in costs, labor, 
materials and particularly time will not be overlooked. 
Thus, the Metal Congress will give the metal industry 
a tremendous boost in gearing itself to the greatest 
production effort of all time. 

In addition to the points brought out in Mr, Hub- 
bard’s article, the value of preparing written reports 
of the Congress should not be overlooked. No matter 
how good the individual’s memory, there is too much 
to be seen and heard to rely upon recollection alone. 
Notes are essential, The man who is there on his own 
may find the notes sufficient and never need to ex- 
pand them; the man who is sent to the Congress by 
his company, however, owes it to his superiors, to 
his job and to himself to take careful notes and ex- 
pand them into a written report. These notes should 
cover what he hears at the technical sessions, what 
he sees at the exhibits, and what he learns by talking 
with men in his own and related lines of activity. 

The value of a written report applies to the produc- 
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tion metallurgist, the scientist and researcher, the plant 
executive, the engineer, and the foreman alike. The 
production metallurgist, the executive and the engi- 
neer may pick up some ideas that are not immediately 
applicable to his present operations but that, placed 
on the record and filed away, might prove highly 
useful in the near future. The research engineer and 
the scientist not only learns what is being done by 
others so that he does not needlessly repeat experi- 
ments already performed, but he likewise has the op- 
portunity of accumulating a notebook full of ideas for 
possible future application. 

In other words, a ‘concrete, factual, written report 
of what you saw and heard at the Metal Congress 
will more than justify, the expense advanced by your 
company for your trip; it will help you to progress 
in your job and in your own work; and finally, the 
foreknowledge that you will prepare such an organized 
report will help you to plan your time and activities 
to greatest advantage. 


Questions We Can’t Answer Department 


The following query has us stumped: 

“As a constant reader of your publication, I feel 
sure that with all the wealth of material at your dis- 
posal, you may possibly, have come across a publica- 
tion that may help me out of my present difficulty. 

“T am searching for a ‘laying-on’ mixture, which 
when pasted on toolsteel will protect it, when hardened 
in lead, from (a) decarburization, and (b) from lead 
adhering to it. At the same time it should prevent 
so deep a discoloration that it can only be removed 
by very strong acid. 

“I would be ever so grateful if you could put me 
onto some information leading to a solution.” 

Any suggestions will be gladly transmitted to this 
reader. M.R.H. 


GuY HUBBARD 
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Technical Program 


Chicago, Oct. 23-27, 1950 


Tentative Program of Technical Papers 
for National Metal Congress, 
Numbered for Ordering of Preprints 
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Monday, Oct. 23—9:30 A.M. 


Surface Phenomena Session 


1. The Carbonitriding Process of 
Case Hardening Steel, by G. W. P. 
Rengstorff, M. B. Bever and C. F. 
Floe, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


. Constitution of Carbonitrided 
Cases, by G. W. P. Rengstorff, 
M. B. Bever and C. F Floe, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


3. Effect of Bath Composition on 
Aluminum Coatings on Steel, by 
D. O. Gittings, D. H. Rowland and 
J. O. Mack, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. 


Formation of Oxides on- Some 
Stainless Steels at High Tempera- 
tures, by H. M. McCullough, Syl- 
vania Electric Products Inc., and 
M. G. Fontana and F. H. Beck, 
Ohio State University. 


5. The Oxidation of Pure Iron, by 
J. K. Stanley and Miss J. vonHoene, 
Westinghouse Research Labora- 
tories, and R. T. Huntoon, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 
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Monday, Oct. 23—2:00 P.M. 


Physical Metallurgy Session 


6. Recovery and Cold Working of 
52S Commercial Aluminum Alloy, 
by Gerard H. Boss, Metallurgy Di- 
vision, Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory. 

7. A Metallurgical Investigation of 
Silver Chloride, by R. D. Moeller, F. 
W. Schonfeld, C. R. Tipton, Jr., 
and J. T. Waber, Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory. 


8. Molybdenum Plating by Reduction 
of the Pentachloride Vapor, by W. 
J. Childs, J. E. Cline, W. M. Kis- 
ner and John Wulff, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


9. Structure of Permanent Magnet 
Alloys, by A. H. Geisler, General 
Electric Co. 


Tuesday, Oct. 24—9:30 A.M. 


High-Temperature Metallurgy 
Session 


10. Transformations in Ferritic Chro- 
mium Steels Between 1100 and 
1500° F. (595 and 815° C), by’ F. 
J. Shortsleeve and M. E. Nicholson, 
Standard Oil Co. 

11. Hardening of High-Chromium 
Steels by Sigma Phase Formation, 


by John J. Gilman, Crucible Steel 
Co. of America. 

12. Nickel - Aluminum - Molybdenum 
Alloys for Service at Elevated 
Temperatures, by H. V. Kinsey, 
Department of Mines and Techni- 
cal Surveys, Ottawa, and M. T. 
Stewart, National Research Coun- 
cil of Canada. 

13. Sigma Phase Formation in a 
Wrought Heat Resisting Steel, by 
A. E. Bindari, Illinois Institute of 
Technology; P. K. Koh, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., and Otto 
Zmeskal, Ill. Inst. of Technology. 

* Long-Time Elevated-Temperature 
Test of Chromium-Molybdenum 
Steels, by A. B. Wilder and J. O. 
Light, National Tube Co. 


Tuesday, Oct. 24—2:00 P.M. 


High-Temperature Metallurgy 

14. Formation of Austenite in High- 
Chromium Stainless Steels, by C. 
B. Post and W. S. Eberly, Carpen- 
ter Steel Co. 

15. Influence of Austenitizing Time 
and Temperature on _ Austenite 
Grain Size of Steel, by O. O. Miller, 
Research Laboratory, U. S. Steel 
Corp. 

16. Carbide Precipitation in AISI 
Type 304 Stainless Steel—an Elec- 
tron Microscope Study, by E. M. 
Mahla and N. A. Nielsen, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 


1%. Some Aspects of Graphitization 
in Steel, by G. V. Smith, J. A. 
MacMillan and E. J. Dulis, Re- 
search Laboratory, U.S. Steel Corp. 


Wednesday, Oct. 25—9:30 A.M. 


ASM Annual Meeting 
*Campbell Memorial Lecture 
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All of the numbered papers 
herewith will be preprinted 
for distribution to members of 
the American Society for 
Metals. (Those papers marked 
by an asterisk will not be pre- 
printed.) The society will 
print only 10% in excess of 
the number of orders for pre- 
prints in the office on press 
date, and this excess 10% will 
be sent out as long as it lasts. 
Order by number from this 
list before Sept. 1, 1950. 
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Wednesday, Oct. 25—2:00 P.M. 
Heat Treatment Session 


18. A Hardenability Test for Deep 
Hardening Steels, by William Wil- 
son, Jr., Armour Research Founda- 
tion. 


19. An Examination of the Quenching 
Constant, H, by D. J. Carney and 
A. J. Janulionis, Carnegie-Ilinois 
Steel Corp. 


20. The Tempering of Chromium 
Steels, by R. W. Balluffi, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc.; Morris 
Cohen and B. L. Averbach, Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. 


* Austenite Transformation, by Axel 
Hultgren, Professor of Metallo- 
graphy, K. Tekniska Hogskolan, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


Thursday, Oct. 26—9:30 A.M. 


Fracture Session 


21. Grain and Grain Boundary Com- 
positions: Mechanism of Temper 
Brittleness, by J. W. Spretnak and 
Rudolph Speiser, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


22. Effect of Strain Rate on Tough- 
ness of Temper Brittle Steel, by 
D. C. Buffum and L. D. Jaffe, 
Watertown Arsenal. 


23. The Influence of Chromium on 
the Mechanical Properties of Plain 
Chromium Steels, by W. O. Binder 
and Howard R. Spendelow, Jr., 
Union Carbide and Carbon Research 
Laboratories, Inc. 


24. Rheotropic Embrittlement of 
Steel, by E. J. Ripling and W. M. 
Baldwin, Jr., Case Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


25. Embrittlement of Stainless Steel 
by Steam in Heat Treating Atmo- 
spheres, by C. A. Zapffe and R. 
L. Phebus, Research Metallurgists. 


Thursday, Oct. 26—9:30 A.M. 


Constitation of Alloys Session 


26. The Ternary System Chromium- 
Molybdenum-Iron, by J. W. Put- 
man, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; R. D. Potter, Univer- 
sity of California; and N. J. Grant, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Continued on -Next.Page 


* Not preprinted 
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2%. The Ternary System Indium-Cad- 
mium-Zine, by S. C. Carapella, Jr., 
and E. A. Peretti, University of 
Notre Dame. 

28. The Determination of Solidus 
Temperatures in Magnesium Alloys 
by Dilatometric Measurements, by 
Heinrich Adenstedt, Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base, and Jay R. 
Burns, Dow Chemical Co. 

29. Constitution and Mechanical Prop- 
erties of Zirconium-Iron Alloys, by 
E. T. Hayes, A. H. Roberson and 
W. L. O’Brien, Bureau of Mines, 
Albany, Ore. 


Thursday, Oct. 26—2:00 P.M. 


Fracture Session 


30. Fracturing of Silicon Ferrite 
Crystals, by C. F. Tipper, Cam- 
bridge University, England, and M. 
Sullivan, Naval Research Labora- 
tory, Washington, D. C. 

31. A Study of Cleavage Surfaces in 
Ferrite, by E. P. Klier, University 
of Maryland. 

32. Fractographic Registrations of 
Fatigue, by C. A. Zapffe and C. O. 
Worden, Research Metallurgists. 

33. Effect of Alloying Elements on 
Notch Toughness of Pearlitic Steels, 
by J. A. Rinebolt and W. J. Harris, 
Jr., Naval Research Laboratory. 


Friday, Oct. 27—9:30 A.M. 


Plasticity Session 


34. The Stress-Strain Energy Re- 
lationship for Metals, by D. J. Mc- 
Adam Jr., Consulting Metallur- 
gist. 

35. Tension - Compression Biaxial 
Plastic Stress-Strain Relations for 
Aluminum Alloys 24S-T and 2S-O, 
by J. H. Faupel, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., and Joseph Marin, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

36. Hot Forming of Aluminum and 
Magnesium Alloys, by T. E. Piper, 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 

37. Strain Hardening of Mild Steel in 
the Torsion Test as a Function of 
Temperature, by Hugh Larson, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and E. P. Klier, University 
of Maryland. 


Friday, Oct. 27—9:30 A.M. 


Physical Metallurgy Session 


38. ‘The Powder Metallurgy of Beryl- 
lium, by H. H. Hausner and Nor- 
man P. Pinto, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. 

39. The Dimensional Behavior of In- 
var, by B. S. Lement, University 
of Notre Dame; B. L. Averbach and 
Morris Cohen, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

40. Preparation and Properties of 
Titanium-Chromium Binary Alloys, 
by D. J. McPherson, Armour Re- 
search Foundation, and M. G. Fon- 
tana, Ohio State University. 

41. Statistical Analysis of the Effect 
of Alloying Elements on Mechan- 
ical Properties of Seamless Steel 
Tubes, by W. T. Rogers, National 
Tube Co. 

42. Grindability of Tool Steels, by L. 
P. Tarasov, Norton Co. 
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Trustees Meet in Montreal 


In the Center of the Speakers’ Tabl 





e at a Dinner Held for the A. S. M. 





National Board of Trustees in Montreal Are (From Left): E. M. Seale, 
Chairman of the Montreal Chapter; National President Arthur E. Focke; 
Mrs. Seale; and National Vice-President Walter Jominy. The dinner was 
attended by the chairmen and past chairmen of all of the Canadian chap- 
ters. The two-day trustees’ meeting was held in Montreal on May 17 
and 18 at the invitation of C. M. Carmichael, a national trustee and 


past chairman of the Montreal Chapter. 


(Photo by Gordon Sproule) 





Casting of Short Ingots 
Provides Best Structure 
For Aluminum Extrusions 
Reported by Kenneth B. Lloyd 


Research Project Engineer 
University of California 


A former secretary returned to ad- 
dress the Golden Gate Chapter A.S.M. 
on “Extrusion of Aluminum Alloys” 
at the May 8th meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. Roy Paine, Stanford alumnus, 
now chief metallurgist for Aluminum 
Co. of America, Vernon Works, dis- 
cussed the history, development, and 
current applications of the extrusion 
process for producing aluminum al- 
loy shapes. 

Design of equipment, selection of al- 
loy, and the choice of operating tem- 
peratures, speeds, and pressures were 
pointed out as factors affecting the 
optimum properties of the extruded 
sections. The latest development is 
casting into a short water-cooled mold 
(6 to 8 in.) to produce an ingot sev- 
eral feet in length for subsequent 
extrusion. This casting method pro- 
vides control of the ingot structure, 
which contributes to the good proper- 
ties of modern extrusions. Various 
aluminum alloys have been developed 
to produce extrusions of desired 
strength and corrosion resistance with 
economical heat treatments following 
extrusion. 

Mr. Paine ran off the Alcoa mo- 
tion picture “The Davenport Story” 
showing the use of extruded prod- 
ucts in the building of this newest 
aluminum plant. A hitherto unex- 
ploited aluminum use seemed. sug- 
gested in a member’s quiet “I wonder 
what they used in the foundations.” 


A group discussion period followed, 
with many questions on the extruded 
samples that Mr. Paine displayed; 
Alcoa’s role as a primary producer 
rather than a fabricator was pointed 
up during this interval. 

The new Golden Gate Chairman, 
Harry Lewis, of Dexter Metal Treat- 
ing Co., presented Irving Leheny of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Co., outgo- 
ing chairman, with a wall plaque and 
a desk fountain pen set as mementos 
from the chapter for his fine service. 


M. I. T. Holds Conference 


On Fatigue and Fracture 


A special summer conference on 
“Fatigue and Fracture of Metals” 
was held at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology June 19 to 22, with 
an attendance of about 150, Arthur 
E. Focke, chief metallurgist, Dia- 
mond Chain Co., Inc., and president 
of the American Society for Metals, 
was A.S.M. representative at the con- 
ference. 

The M.I.T. committee that arranged 
the meetings consisted of J. C. Hun- 
saker, department of aeronautical en- 
gineering; E. L. Cochrane, depart- 
ment of naval architecture and ma- 
rine engineering; J, T. Norton, de- 
partment of metallurgy; J. C. Slater, 
department of physics; C. R. Soder- 
berg and W. M. Murray, department 
of mechanical engineering. 

Twelve formal papers were pre- 
sented, and supplemented by panel 
discussions. The complete proceedings 
of the conference will be published 
as promptly as possible. Requests for 
copies should be addressed to Prof. 
W. M. Murray, Room 3-257, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge 39, Mass. 




















Specific Parts Show 
Problems Met in 
Jet Engine Materials 


Reported by Knox A. Powell 


Research Engineer 
Minneapolis-Moline Co. 


The importance of design in the 
selection of materials for high-tem- 
perature parts of jet engines and 
turbo-superchargers was emphasized 
by Robert B. Johnson of the metal- 
lurgical section of the General Elec- 
tric Thomson Laboratory, addressing 
the Northwest Chapter A.S.M. on 
May 18. As in most aircraft applica- 
tions (particularly for the Military), 
long life of jet engine parts tends to 
be sacrificed for performance. This 
trend is expected to continue even 
though materials are substantially 
improved. 

High-temperature parts are also 
subject to high stresses; in rotating 
parts these high stresses are pro- 
duced by high speeds, alternating 
loads, and changing thermal gradi- 
ents, while in stationary parts the 
stresses are caused primarily by-the 
latter two factors. 

Mr. Johnson showed pictures to il- 
lustrate specific parts and explained 
the typical problems encountered in 
the development of such apparatus. 

The combustion chamber on the jet 
engine operates up to 1800° F. It is 
dependent upon high strength at this 
temperature and must possess oxida- 
tion resistance and resistance to ther- 
mal shock. 

The nozzle diaphragm partitions re- 
quire resistance to thermal shock and 
oxidation resistance up to 1650° F. 

The turbine wheel must have high 
creep strength up to 1200° F. and a 
high room-temperature yield strength 
as well as good ductility. 

The turbine buckets must have 


good creep, stress-rupture, and fa- 
tigue strength. They must also be 
resistant to thermal shock, oxidation 
and corrosion in the temperature 
range of 1200 to 1500° F. 

The jet engine tailcone operates be- 
tween 900 and 1400° F., and is sub- 
ject to thermal shock and high-tem- 
perature fatigue. 

The supercharger nozzlebox en- 
counters temperatures of 1200 to 
1650°. F., and requires a good high- 
temperature fatigue strength. It 
must resist the corrosive attack of 
the products of combustion of leaded 
aviation gasoline. 

Emphasis is currently being placed 
on the conservation of strategic ele- 
ments in material selections for high- 
temperature parts. The alloys used 
for turbine buckets such as Vitallium 
and S-816, are the chief offenders in 
the use of strategic elements. It is 
possible that, through improvement 
in design, such as air cooling, less 
strategic alloys can be used for these 
parts. 

The meeting closed with a lively 
question-and-answer period which in- 
dicated the intense interest in jet en- 
gine development for civil as well as 
military purposes. 


“Binary Curriculum” Offered 


A new curriculum for combined 
liberal arts and engineering education 
has been announced by six middle 
western colleges, Participating in the 
new plan are Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind.; Marietta College, 
Marietta, Ohio; Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio; and Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland. 

The plan, designated as the “bin- 
ary curriculum”, involves three years 
of study at one of the liberal arts 
colleges and two years and a summer 
of work at Case. Upon completion of 
the graduation requirements of each 
institution, the student will receive 


Compliments 


To GEORGE S. BIDIGARE 
and R. E. VAN DEVENTER, 
metallurgists at Packard 
Motor Co., Detroit, for the award 
of the third prize in the “Economy 
in Production” contest sponsored re- 
cently by the Ohio Crankshaft Co. 

¢ o o 

To E. G. MAHIN, 
a past national 
trustee A.S.M., 
who recently re- 
tired as head of 
the department of 
metallurgy at 
University of No- 
tre Dame, on the 
receipt of an hon- 
orary doctorate 
degree from Pur- 

due University. 
E. G. Mahin His _ retirement 
marked the com- 
pletion of almost 50 years in the 
teaching profession, the last 25 at 
Notre Dame, preceded by 23 years 
at Purdue University, where he re- 
ceived his B.S. in 1901. From 1906 
to 1908 he was absent from Purdue 
on leave to study for his Ph.D. at 
Johns Hopkins. 

+ + + 

To WALTER E. LITTMAN on the re- 
ceipt of the 1950 $50 Esslinger Award 
as outstanding metallurgical engineer- 
ing graduate at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. The award is given annually 
by the Cincinnati Chapter A.S.M. 

r 7 ° 


To CARL E. SCHMITz, vice-president 
and director of engineering, Crane 
Packing Co., Chicago, on his election 
as vice-president-at-large of the 
American Society of Lubrication En- 
gineers. 








both the bachelor of arts degree and 
the bachelor of science degree in a 
specialized engineering field. 





New Jersey Students Receive Wyzalek Awards 


’ Prizes in the Annual John F. Wyzalek Memorial Award 
Contest for Proficiency in Heat Treating Were Presented 
at the May 15th Meeting of the New Jersey Chapter 
A. S. M. The winners were students in seven local vo- 
cational and technical high schools. First prize of $25, 








awarded the winners from each school. The New Jersey 
Chapter likewise donated an A. S. M. membership to each 
of the seven schools.. In the center of the back row 
(sixth from left) is John Ross, chapter chairman; and 
next to him is Alfred Bornemann, professor at Stevens 


second prize of $10, and an honorable mention were Institute and chairman of the Award Committee 
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Radioisotopes Bring 
New Results in 


Scientific Research 


Reported by H. L. Sittler 
Metallurgist, Arcrods Corp. 


Radioisotopes are a new scientific 
tool which offers means of attaining 
ends not previously possible, accord- 
ing to James P. Graham in his talk 
before one of the spring meetings of 
the Baltimore Chapter A.S.M. Mr. 
Graham is research engineer for Re- 
public Steel Corp. 

After a brief description of radio- 
isotopes—what they are, a few of 
their general and significant proper- 
ties and general methods of measure- 
ment—Mr. Graham spoke of their 
availability and specific means of de- 
tection and measurement. As an ex- 
ample he told how tungsten can be 
detected in the dendrites of various 
alloy steels through the use of radio- 
active paste, tracing the effect, in 
the finished product, of extremely fine 
cracks in semifinished steel. Ex- 
change of iron atoms between molten 
iron and slag, and determination of 
the diffusion coefficient of one metal 
into another are other examples of 
radioactive tracers. 

The supervisor of a laboratory han- 
dling radioactive isotopes must be 
especially qualified to understand the 
safety factors and precautions neces- 
sary. The analytical chemist must be 
trained to handle radioactive ele- 
ments. More than one person should 
be designated or allowed to handle 
all the “hot” work. By exercising 
proper and reasonable precautions, 
however, the use of radioactive iso- 
topes is not particularly hazardous. 

Miscellaneous applications of radio- 
isotopes, as given by Mr. Graham, 
include: 

1. Use of Cl,, in the study of ab- 
sorption of chlorine by stainless steel. 

2. Determination of transit time 
of gases in the blast furnace with 
radon gas. 

3. Following the distribution of 
phosphorus; when P,, is added to 
molten steel, the residual P in the 
solidified metal is easily determined 
by measurement of its radioactivity. 

4. Study of the collector ion in ex- 
tractive metallurgy. 





Grinding School Opened 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
a new and fully equipped grinding 
school known as the “Norton School 
of Grinding”. The school is designed 
to teach the practical application of 
grinding and allied abrasive processes 
to the company’s sales trainees and 
plant supervisory personnel, to dis- 
tributor salesmen, to customer per- 
sonnel, and to instructors in grind- 
ing from engineering, trade and vo- 
cational schools. 
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5. Tracing of sulphur during the 
coking of coal and its use in iron and 
steel production. Of the sulphur in 
blast furnace iron, 66 to 96% comes 
from the coal. When FeS was mixed 
with coal and charged into coke 
ovens, it was found that an exchange 
of atoms of S occurred between sul- 
phur compounds, and further, that 
organic and pyritic sulphur appear in 
the coke in the same ratio as they 
appeared in the coal. Where a small 
laboratory oven (400 lb.) was used. 
the results were the same as those 
obtained when a larger (12-ton) oven 
was used. 

The coffee speaker for the evening 
was Paul Gundman on “Competitors 
of a Safety Engineer”. 


Stevens Offers Graduate Work 


The Graduate School of Stevens 
Institute of Technology has estab- 
lished a series of graduate assistant- 
ships for the year 1950-51, in the fields 
of chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ing, physics and metallurgy. A West- 
inghouse Fellowship in Engineering 
with a stipend of $1000 a year has 
also been announced which provides 
for graduate study in chemical, elec- 
trical, mechanical or metallurgical 
engineering. 

Further information and applica- 
tions may be obtained from the direc- 
tor of the Graduate School, Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Castle Point, 
Hoboken, N. J. 





Pouring One for the San Diego Chapter 





San Diego Chapter Chairman Les Stark (Right) and Pro- 
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gram Chairman Bernard Gross finish pouring of antimonial 
lead punch on zinc-base alloy die for use in aircraft sheet 
metal forming. The plant tour at Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula 
Vista, Calif., was one of the June activities of the Chapter 





A group of members pose after viewing operations of 750- 
ton double-acting clearing press during the plant visitation 


(Reported by Bernard Gross, Rohr Aircraft Corp.) 
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Speaker’s Table at the April Meeting of the St. Louis Chapter Included, 
From Left: &. W. Morrell, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., Chapter Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Louis Malpocker, Lincoln Engineering Co., Chapter Chair- 
man; Bruce W. Gonser of Battelle Memorial Institute, Who Spoke on 
Some “Unusual” Metals; and Lee G. Grinnell, of Western Cartridge Co. 


Reported by H. O: Nordquist 
Manager, Alloy & Stainless Steel Dept. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


“Unusual Metals” and new uses for 
common metals were described in a 
talk by Bruce W. Gonser of Battelle 
Memorial Institute before the St. 
Louis Chapter A.S.M. on April 13 
in Alton, Ill. 

According to Dr. Gonser, the hope 
of all research is to leave the world 
in a better condition than before. 
To further that aim industry and 
government combined have more than 
trebled their expenditures in research 
in the past ten years. A valuable por- 
tion of that increase has been in the 
field of unusual metals for special 
applications. 

In building improved jet planes, 
rockets, atomic energy generators and 
other equipment to withstand severe 
conditions of temperature, oxidation, 
corrosion and abrasion, the common 
materials of construction are just not 
good enough. Use of an unusual com- 
bination of common metals can be 
very effective, however, as the Ger- 
mans found in using aluminum-coat- 
ed steel for certain high-temperature 
parts in their rockets. 

One result of this country’s re- 
search program is the development 
of alloys of the new “wonder” metal, 
titanium, whjch can develop a greater 
strength-weight ratio that either steel 





Executive Offices Transferred 

Executive offices, as well as some 
manufacturing operations, of the A. 
F. Holden Co., manufacturers of heat 
treating baths and pot furnaces, have 
been transferred to the Detroit branch 
of the firm to 11300 Schaefer High- 
way. Manufacturing operations are 
also being continued at the firm’s 
plant in New Haven, Conn. 


“Unusual” Metals Investigated 


or aluminum. The armed forces are 
interested in its development, for it 
offers remarkable corrosion resistance 
for naval use and high strength for 
aircraft use. In a few years the price 
of titanium will undoubtedly be sub- 
stantially reduced from its present 
cost of $5 per lb. 

Metals that Dr. Gonser has in- 
vestigated range from gallium, which 
will melt in the palm of one’s hand, 
to tungsten, which is used as a fila- 
ment in incandescent light bulbs. They 
also range from very soft, easily 


molded indium to hard, brittle boron » 


carbides and nitrides. 

Research for tomorrow offers many. 
unusual schemes, said Dr. Gonser. 
Stainless steel fibers conceivably may 
be used for snag-proof hosiery, and 
atomic power, according to the public 
press, will be available for submarines 
and airplanes. 

The coffee speaker was C. E. Silk, 
an explosives expert from Western 
Cartridge Co., who presented an ex- 
cellent 15-min, color film entitled “In- 
side Germany”. 


Course on Induction Heating 


Louisville Chapter A.S.M. spon- 
sored an educational course on ‘“In- 
duction Heating” during the spring. 
Attendance at the five lectures aver- 
aged over 100. Speakers were J. D. 
Graham of International Harvester 
Co., Louisville works; Harry B. Os- 
born, Jr., of Tocco Division, Ohio 
Crankshaft Co.; M. P. Vore, electron- 
ics and X-ray division, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.; and Homer F. Kincaid 
of the Farmall Works, International 
Harvester Co. The course included 
a plant trip to the Louisville Works 
of International Harvester. 

Chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee that arranged the series is 
R. B. Liggett of Shuler Axle Co. 





THIRTY 
YEARS ACO 


Notes Gleaned From Early Issues 
of the Proceedings of the Steel Treat- 
ing Research Society and the Jour- 
nal of the American Steel Treaters 
Society, Ancestors of A. S. M. 

~— 80 


Buried in the back of the January 
1920 issue of the Journal, at the 
bottom of a page titled “Commercial 
Items”, is the following note: “S. P. 
ROCKWELL, a member of the American 
Steel Treaters’ Society, has invented 
a hardness testing machine, which 
is very practical and is receiving a 
great amount of publicity and atten- 
tion.” It is, of course, this same 
Rockwell hardness tester that brought 
its inventor the Albert Sauveur 
Achievement Award in 1939. 

paso” aceaaa 


A paper by E. E. THUM on “Sul- 
phur and Phosphorus in Steel’, pre- 
sented before the New York Chapter, 
appears in the Journal. Mr, Thum, 
for the past 20 years editor of our 
own Metal Progress, was then as- 
sociate editor of Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering. j 

——30——_ 


Standing committees were ap- 
pointed for the first time by the 
society early in 1920. There were 
nine in all, quite similar in scope to 
those of today. Among the still- 
familiar names on these committees 
were CHARLES MORRIS JOHNSON, 
chairman of the Research and Stand- 
ards Committee (then and now Cruci- 
ble Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh) ; 
ARTHUR W. F. GREEN (then chief of 
laboratory, John [Illingworth Steel 
Co., Philadelphia; now chief metal- 
lurgist, Allison Div., General Motors 
Corp., Indianapolis), on the Meetings 
and Papers Committee; and GEORGE 
L. Norris of American Vanadium 
Co. (later Vanadium Corp. of Amer- 
ica) on the Constitution and Bylaws 
Committee. 

aie |; Sen 

HARRY S. BLUMBERG, then assistant 
metallurgist, Illinois Tool Works and 
later secretary-treasurer, Chicago 
Chapter (and now chief metallurgist, 
M, W. Kellogg Co., Jersey City), was 
the first technical proofreader for 
the society’s journal. 

asa 7; Wea 

“Properties. of Manganese Steeis” 
is the title of a paper in the Proceed- 
ings of the Steel Treating Research 
Society by JEROME STRAUSS, then 
listed as assistant chief chemist and 
metallurgist, U. S. Naval Gun Fac- 
tory. The author has since switched 
his allegiance to another alloying ele- 
ment for steel, and is now vice-presi- 
dent of Vanadium Corp. of America 
in New York City. 
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T. D. Yensen, Expert 
On Magnetics, Dies 
After Retirement 


Trygve D. Yen- 
sen, who retired 
from Westing- 
house Electric 
Corp. on June 30, 
died from cancer 
on July 2 in 
Prestwick, Scot- 
land. He was 66 
years old, and 
was enroute to 
Oslo, Norway, 
where he planned 
to spend his re- 
tirement. 

Dr. Yensen was world-renowned for 
his contributions to the science of 
magnetism. His career began at the 
University of Illinois, where he en- 
rolled in 1903 after coming to Ameri- 
ca from Norway. While still a student, 
he showed how the magnetism of 
iron could be increased greatly and 
magnetic losses reduced. 

In 1916 he came to Westinghouse 
as a research engineer in the mag- 
netics department. His analysis of 
the use of carbon in magnetic ma- 
terials, published in 1924, won world- 
wide attention. During the years he 
also invented a series of magnetic al- 
loys known as Hipernik, Hipersil, and 
Hiperco. 

Dr, Yensen is the author of more 
than 50 papers and was awarded the 
Howe Medal of the A.S.M. in 1935. 
His inventions have been granted 12 
patents. His most recent contribu- 
tion to metallurgy and to A.S.M. ac- 
tivities was his chairmanship of the 
Literature Classification Committee 
sponsored jointly by the American So- 
ciety for Metals and the Special Li- 
braries Association, which produced 
the recently published ASM-SLA Met- 
allurgical Literature Classification. 





T. D. Yensen 


Clare E. Shugart 


Warren Chapter A.S.M. reports the 
sudden death on April 13 of Clare E. 
Shugart, while on an inspection tour 
of the Fisher Body Plant in Cleve- 
land with members of the chapter. 
Mr. Shugart joined the Thomas Steel 
Co. some 20 years ago, and for the 
past 10 years was general foreman 
of the annealing division of the fin- 
ishing department. 


R. G. McElwee 


Richard G. McElwee, 60, manager 
of the iron foundry division of the 
Vanadium Corp. of America, with 
headquarters in Detroit, died suddenly 
on June 21 at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Mr. McElwee had a long career in 
the foundry industry beginning 33 
years ago as chief inspector for the 
Muncie Foundry & Machine Co. Sub- 
sequently, he was associated with Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Co., American Car 
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& Foundry Co., Whitehead Sales Co., 
Ecorse Foundry Co., and, for the past 
15 years, with the Vanadium Corp.° 
of America. 

He was awarded the John A. Pen- 
ton Gold Medal in 1948 by the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Society and was 
past chairman of the A.F.S. Gray 
Iron Division and chairman of cu- 
pola research, He was also chairman 
of the Casting Panel of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers and a mem- 
ber of the A.S.M. and A.S.T.M., Dur- 
ing World War II, he served on the 
War Production Board for two years 
as a consultant on castings. 


Tube Fabrication Added 


Plans to enter the field of limited 
fabrication of seamless and welded 
tubing, in addition to its primary 
work of manufacturing such tubing, 
have been announced by the Babcock 
& Wilcox Tube Co. 


The types of fabrication to be 
handled under the new policy include 
bending; end-forming such as swag- 
ing, upsetting, flaring and expand- 
ing; flash-butt welding for safe-end- 
ing and making long tubing; and the 
production of various cross-sections, 
shapes and other specialties. 








a 


Titanium Is Penn State Subject 





Left to Right at Penn State Chapter Meeting Are J. E. Baird, Metallurgist 
for Titan Metal Mfg. Co., Vice-Chairman of the Chapter; R. S. Stewart, 
the Speaker; and H. J. Read, Associate Professor at Penn State College 


Reported by Philip C. Barr, Jr. 


Pennsylvania State College 


A general picture of the history, oc- 
currence, and present uses for titan- 
ium, as Well as methods for the ex- 
traction and refining of the metal, 
was presented by R. S. Stewart, 
speaking before the Penn State Chap- 
ter A.S.M. on April 18, 

Mr, Stewart, who is the assistant 
chief of the physical metallurgy divi- 
sion, Titanium Alloy Manufacturing 
Division, National Lead Co., spoke of 
the widespread occurrence of titan- 
ium, the ninth most abundant ele- 
ment in the earth’s crust, and some 
of the more common ores of the 
metal. The most important uses of 
titanium today are as pigment in 
paint and as an alloying element. In 
the latter application, it serves as a 
deoxidizer and carbide stabilizer in 
steel. 

Complete reduction of the stable 
titanium oxides is virtually impossible 
to accomplish by pyrometallurgy, Mr. 
Stewart pointed out. In describing the 
production of titanium by the Kroll 
and iodide processes, he discussed the 
relative values of each process with 
regard to its economy, as well as the 
purity and properties of the product. 

The high cost of production of ti- 
tanium today restricts its use in the 


near future, but the unique proper- 
ties of the meta! indicate an ex- 
tensive potential use. Titanium is 
classified as a light metal, having a 
density between that of iron and alu- 
minum. It also possesses a high melt- 
ing point, high electrical resistivity, 
low thermal conductivity, and is ex- 
tremely corrosion resistant, especially 
in salt water. The latter property, 
combined with its high strength will 
encourage the future use of titanium, 

Mr. Stewart concluded his talk by 
emphasizing the great need for de- 
veloping better methods for extrac- 
tion and refinement of titanium at a 
lower cost. He also stressed the need 
of extensive research on the alloying 
of titanium. 





Installs New Strip Mills 


First step in the modernization of 
the Riverside Metal Co.’s plant in 
Riverside, N. J., is the installation of 
two new, fully automatic, four-high 
strip mills. 

The larger mill will handle coils 
of copper strip weighing 700 lb. and 
up to 15 in. wide. Speed is 200 to 
600 ft. per min., with reductions from 
0.050 to 0.005 in. in thickness, The 
smaller mill is designed for rolling 
9-in. strip from 0.030 to 0.003 in. at 
a top speed of 700 ft. per min. 


























Triple Program on 
Metallography, Wear, 


Refractory Metals 


Reported by F. H. Wright 
Chief Metallurgist, Lucius Pitkin, Inc. 


Three speakers filled a “request” 
program at the May meeting of the 
New York Chapter, A.S.M. 

Recent developments in metallog- 
raphy, especially color, were described 
by R. P. Loveland of the Kodak Re- 
search Laboratories, Eastman Kodak 
Co. Emphasis was placed on analyz- 
ing illumination for color metallogra- 
phy in the plane of the image, and 
using a meter having sensitivity sim- 
ilar to the plate or film. He recom- 
mended that the brightest area of 
the field be measured; with a 10-amp. 
carbon arc, as frequently used in 
metallography, this usually can be 
done with a common light meter. A 
more sensitive type that anyone can 
construct. was also described. 

The new Flexichrome process for 
making color prints on paper seems 
to be especially adapted for metallo- 
graphic specimens, Mr. Loveland stat- 
ed, because the color pattern of the 
latter is often simple and the color 
can be deliberately painted in by the 
metallographer as he watches the 
original specimen. In a purely photo- 
graphic process, the same number 
of steps must be involved when the 
pattern is a steel gray containing 
a few patches of color as when it is 
one of intricate structure. 

Metallurgy and applications of re- 
fractory metals, particularly tungsten 
and molybdenum, were covered by J. 
H. Dedrick of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Co. Tungsten and molybdenum 
are reduced from the oxide with 
hydrogen and the resulting fine pow- 
der is pressed into bars. 

The bars are sintered in hydrogen 
atmosphere with heat provided by the 
electrical resistance of the bar itself; 
temperatures up to 90% of the melt- 
ing temperature are reached, Bars 
are then swaged into wire or rolled 
to sheet. 

Resistance heating for sintering 
tungsten must be performed in steps 
at successively higher temperatures, 
but the wire drawing temperature 
must be successively reduced as the 
cross section decreases. The ductility 
of tungsten decreases after recrystall- 
ization, but that of molybdenum in- 
creases markedly. 

According to the third speaker, A. 
R. Black of the Shell Oil Co., wear 
of metals may be classified as cut- 
ting by rough surfaces, abrasion by 
hard particles, galling or scuffing, 
corrosive wear, pitting, or fretting 
corrosion. 

The lubrication of steel surfaces 
may be studied in the ‘‘four-ball wear 
machine”, in which a rotating steel 
ball is held in a chuck on a vertical 
spindle, resting on three stationary 





balls in a clamping chamber mounted 
on a self-centering thrust bearing. 
The tester measures unit pressures, 
friction and wear, and test periods 
are usually only 2 hr. 

When rubbing surfaces are separat- 
ed by a film of oil more than 1/40,000 
in. thick, the laws of hydrodynamics 
apply, Mr. Black pointed out. With 
excessive loads, boundary lubrication 
breaks down and excessive wear and 
seizure occur, 

Over-polishing of metal surfaces 
can sometimes prevent wetting with 
lubricants, Viscosity of oils, operating 
conditions, type of wear encountered, 
and “oiliness” as affected by additives 
must all be considered in choice of 
lubricants to reduce wear. 


Buffalo Has Annual Meeting 


Reported by G. F. Kappelt 
Metallurgist, Bell Aircraft Corp. 


The closing meeting and annual 
election of officers for the Buffalo 
Chapter A.S.M. was held at the 
Bethlehem Supervisors Club on May; 
11. Preceding the election the chap- 
ter presented to 13 members the 25- 
year certificate honoring continuous 
membership for that period of time. 
Their names were listed under the 
“Quarter-Century Cub” in the April 
issue of Metals Review. Names of 
the new officers are shown on page 
15 of this issue. 











New Rycut Alloy Steel 
Cuts M* Costs 40% 


*M stands for all machining and related costs including actual 
machining time, down-time necessary to re-grind tools and finishing time. 


Here's how: 

1. Rycut, a medium carbon alloy, 
machines 25% to 50% faster 
than standard alloys of the same 
type, in either the annealed or 
heat treated condition. 

2. Rycut generally increases tool 
life 100%—in some cases, as 
much as 300%. 

3. Rycut requires less grinding af- 
ter hardening due to its better 
machined surface finish. 

These savings have been proved by 
the shop experience of Rycut users 
throughout the country as well as by 
carefully recorded machinability tests. 
Yet the initial cost of Rycut is prac- 
tically the same as that of standard 
medium carbon alloys. 


You need no special shop tech- 
niques with Rycut. It requires only 
conventional oil-quench and temper 
methods of heat treatment; also re- 
sponds well to flame or induction 
hardening. And remember, a Ryerson 
Certificate of analysis and harden- 
ability accompanies every shipment 
of annealed Rycut to guide its heat 
treatment. 


This money-saving steel is avail- 
able for immediate delivery — an- 
nealed or heat treated—in rounds, 
flats or squares, in a wide range of 
sizes. Just call your nearest Ryerson 
plant for test samples or an initial 
order. Write for technical bulletin 
explaining the adyantages of Rycut. 


Stocks of Carbon, Alloy & Stainless Steels in Most Every Size, Shape & Finish 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK © BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA ¢ CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT ¢ PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO ¢ CHICAGO * MILWAUKEE ©¢ ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Head Wichita Chapter for ‘50-51 





Officers of the Wichita Chapter for 1950-51 Are (From Left): A. F. 
Schroeder, Secretary; R. E. Samuelson, Chairman; C. M. Hamilton, Vice- 


Chairman; and W. D. Corn, Treasurer. 


Election was held on May 16 





Temperature Effects on 
Metals, Both Low and High, 
Covered in Lecture Series 


Reported by T. E. Olson 
Ohio Crankshatt Co. 


Three lectures on the general theme 
of the effect of temperature on the 
properties of metals were sponsored 
by the Detroit Chapter A.S.M. as a 
“Spring Educational Lecture Series.” 
The speakers were E, J, Ripling of 
Case Institute of Technology, James 
W. Freeman of University of Michi- 
gan, and Howard C. Cross of Battelle 
Memorial Institute. 

“Properties of Metals at Sub- 
Zero Temperatures’ was the _ sub- 
ject of Mr. Ripling’s first  lec- 
ture, presented on March 22. He 
discussed the various factors that in- 
fluence the transition temperature of 
steel and provided some particularly 
interesting data concerning the ef- 
fect of prestressing on the ductility 
of steels at very low temperatures. 

The second lecture, presented by 
James W. Freeman of the University 
of Michigan, dealt with the very 
broad subject of “Wrought Materials 
for Elevated Temperature Service.” 
Dr. Freeman compared the creep and 
rupture properties of materials vary- 
ing in analysis from carbon steel 
to the most recent developed wrought 
alloys for high-temperature service. 
Any of the materials commercially 
available will exhibit a wide spread 
in their load-carrying ability at high 
temperature, he pointed out. Prior 
treatment of the material is an im- 
portant factor, and the more stable 
structures give the most consistent 
results at the higher temperature. 

The third and final lecture, present- 
ed by Howard C. Cross, was entitled 
“Cast Materials for High-Temperature 
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Service,” with particular attention to 
the range between 1200 and 2000° F. 
The speaker first reviewed the prop- 
erties of the more common high-tem- 
perature alloys that have been used 
in tonnage quantities for years in heat 
treat furnaces. Cobalt-base precision 
cast alloys are now being extensively 
used for turbine buckets. The high- 
temperature properties of these al- 
loys may vary appreciably from cast- 
ing to casting, Mr. Cross pointed out. 
Among the important factors that 
seem to control these properties are 
the pouring temperature, mold tem- 
perature, cooling rate, and resultant 
grain size. 


IMPORTANT MEETINGS 


For September 


Sept. 5-9—Chicago Section, American 
Chemical Society. Sixth National 
Chemical Exposition, Coliseum, Chi- 
cago. (Chicago Section, A.C.S., 86 
East Randolph St., Chicago 1.) 


Sept. 10-13—American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers. Regional Meet- 
ing, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. 
(F. J. Van Antwerpen, A.I.Ch.E., 
120 East 41st St., New York 17.) 


Sept. 13-15—Porcelain Enamel Insti- 
tute. 12th Annual Forum, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (P.E.L., 
1010 Vermont Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


Sept. 18-22—Instrument Society of 
America. Fifth National Instrument 
Exhibit, Memorial Auditorium, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. (1.S.A., 921 Ridge Ave., 
Pittsburgh 12.) 


Sept. 19-21—American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Fall Meet- 
ing, Hotel Sheraton, Worcester, 
Mass. (Ernest Hartford, executive 
assistant secretary, A.S.M.E., 29 
West 39th St., New York 18.) 


Sept. 26-29—Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers. Annual Convention 
and Iron and Steel Exposition, Pub- 
lic Auditorium, Cleveland. (T. J. 
Ess, managing director, A.LS.E., 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh.) 


Sept. 27-30—Society of Automotive 
Engineers. Aeronautic Meeting and 
Engineering Display, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles. (John A, C. 
Warner, secretary, S.A.E., 29 West 
39th St., New York 18.) 








The New Executive Committee of the Worcester Chapter Held Its First 


Meeting on May 17. 


Seated, from left: Harold B. Bell, Worcester 


Stamped Metal Co.; Wendell J. Johnson, Massachusetts Steel Treating 
Corp.; Carl O. Lundberg, Norton Co.; Robert S. Morrow, George F. 
Blake, Inc. (chairman); and J. Walter Gulliksen, Worcester Pressed Steel 
Co. (vice-chairman). Standing, left to right: J. Robert Douslin, Wyman- 
Gordon Products Corp.; Lloyd G. Field, Greenman Steel Treating Co.; 
Leo P. Tarasov, Norton Co.; Roland E. Liungquist, Lodding Engineer- 
ing Corp.; Harold J. Elmendorf, American Steel & Wire Co.; and John 
R. Dobie, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. (Photograph by C. Weston Russell) 
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ROSTER OF & CHAPTER OFFICERS 


AKRON CHAPTER 


Chairman—Lawrence W. Hudson, 
1777 10th St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

Vice-Chairman—Charles F. Bunting, 
420 Woodiand Ave., Wadsworth, 
Ohio 

Secretary—John T. O’Connor, 1198 
Garman Rd., Akron 3, Ohio 

Treasurer—F. D. Stinaff, 2850 West 
Bailey Rd., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER 


Chairman—Paul A. Jennings, Rust- 
less Div., Armco Steel Corp., 3400 
E. Chase St., Baltimore 13, Md. 

First Vice-Chairman—Gerard. _E. 
Claussen, Reid Avery Co., Dundalk, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Second Vice-Chairman—H. L. Sittler, 
nor Round Oak Rd., Baltimore 4, 

Secretary-Treasurer — Donald W. 
Kalkman, 408 Evesham Ave., Balti- 
more 12, Md. 


BIRMINGHAM CHAPTER 


Chairman—E. C. Wright, University 
of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Vice-Chairman—S., F. Carter, Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham 4, Ala. 

Secretary-Treasurer — J. P. Flood, 
124 S. 16th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


BOSTON CHAPTER 


Chairman—Peter R. Kosting, Water- 
town Arsenal, Watertown 72, Mass. 

Vice-Chairman—Dow M. Robinson, 7 
Mt. Vernon, East, Weymouth 
Heights, East Weymouth 89, Mass. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Howard E. 
Handy, Saco-Lowell Shops, Bidde- 
ford, Maine 

Acting Secretary-Treasurer—John D. 
Paine, Jr., 1 Doane St., Marble- 
head, Mass. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA CHAPTER 


Chairman—William M. Armstrong, 
Department of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, University of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, B. C. 

Vice-Chairman — Frank M. Cazalet, 
2997 West 39th Ave., Vancouver, 
B. C. 

Secretary—J. C. Christy, 1016 Main- 
land St., Vancouver, B. C. 

Treasurer—C. A. A. Lind, 539 E. 
Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


BUFFALO CHAPTER 


Chairman—Frank B. Davis, Davis 
Steel Co., Box 73, Kenmore Branch, 
Buffalo 17, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairman—Robert E. Harvie, 33 
Parkhurst Blvd., Kenmore 17, N. Y. 

Secretary — E. M Galbreath, 198 
Parkwood Ave., Kenmore 17, N. Y. 

Treasurer—C. M. Offenhauer, P. O. 
580, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


CALUMET CHAPTER 


Chairman — E. T. Schwendemann, 
— Grand Blvd., East Chicago, 
nd. 

Vice-Chairman — A. J. Scheid, Jr., 
Columbia Tool Steel Co., Lincoln 
Highway & State St., Chicago 
Heights, Il. 

Secretary—Francis J. Bittel, 723 East 
84th St., Chicago 19, Ill. 

Treasurer—James R. Bateman, 2631 
38th St., Highland, Ind. 





Peter Kosting (Left) New Chairman 
in Boston, Receives the Gavel From 


Horace Ross, Retiring Chairman 


CANTON-MASSILLON CHAPTER 


Chairman — John Welchner, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Harrison Ave., 
Canton 6, Ohio 

Vice-Chairman — Donald A. Barnes, 
952 Ridgefield Ave., Alliance, Ohio 

Secretary—L. A. Zeitz, East Ohio 
Gas Co., Canton, Ohio 

Treasurer — Gordon Meldrum, 1604 
Shorb Ave., N. W., Canton 3, Ohio 


CEDAR RAPIDS CHAPTER 


Chairman—John Nyquist, 728 Fifth 
Ave., S.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Vice-Chairman—Edward M. Mielnik, 
Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment, State University of Iowa, 

Iowa City, Iowa 

Secretary-Treasurer—Edwin V. Za- 
horik, Sr., 1529 A Ave., N.E., Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa 


CHATTANOOGA CHAPTER 


Chairman — James L. Payne, 1724 
Auburndale Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Vice-Chairman—Roy E. Lorentz, Jr., 
4604 Colonial Dr., Chattanooga 4, 
Tenn. 

Secretary-Treasurer — W. Merle 
Thomas, P. O. Box 109, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Chairman—Wm. E. Mahin, Armour 
Research Foundation, 35 W. 33rd 
St., Technology Center, Chicago 16, 
Til. 

Vice-Chairman — C. T. Prendergast, 
269 Black Hawk Rd., Riverside, IIl. 

Secretary-Treasurer—A. B. Condon, 
Armstrong Cork Co., 13th Floor 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 54, IIl. 

Assistant Secretary-Treasurer—R. H. 
Marshall, Climax Molybdenum Co., 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER 


Chairman—Russell Hastings, New- 
port Steel Corp., Rolling Mill Div., 
Ninth & Lowell St., Newport, Ky. 

Vice-Chairman—Owen J. Williams, 
Box 120, Harrison Pike, Cincinnati 
11, Ohio 

Secretary—Albert P. Fischer, E. F. 
Houghton & Co., 307 E. Fourth St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Treasurer—Albert J. Pfetzing, 140 
Kinsey Ave., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER 


Chairman — Wm. S. VanRensselaer, 
302 Waverly Rd., Willoughby, Ohio 

Vice-Chairman — Earl D. Wilson, 
20012 Lanbury Ave., Cleveland 22; 
Ohio 

Secretary—John M. Kiefer, Jr., 4839 
Brainard Rd., Bedford, Ohio 

Treasurer — George D. Dolch, Jr., 
Thompson Products, Inc., 23555 
Euclid Ave., Euclid 17, Ohio 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


Chairman — Clarence C. Hoffman, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., 1025 
Cleveland Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Vice-Chairman—Joseph W. Spretnak, 
Department of Metallurgy, Lord 
Hall, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Secretary—R. E. Christin, Columbus 
Bolt and Forging Co., 291 N. Mar- 
coni Blvd., Columbus 16, Ohio 

Treasurer—Bruce W. Gonser, 1301 
Arlington Ave., Columbus 8, Ohio 


DAYTON CHAPTER 


Chairman—wWilliam McCrabb, Box 
151, Trotwood, Ohio 

Vice-Chairman—Oliver G. Saunders, 
541 Horton Ave. Tipp City, Ohio 

Secretary—Chester L, Gillum, Day- 
ton Power & Light Co., Dayton, 
Ohio 

Treasurer—Richard L. Moncrief, 625 
W. Fairview Ave., Dayton 5, Ohio. 


DES MOINES CHAPTER 


Chairman—Carl Gesser, 2922 Lincoln 
Way, Ames, Iowa 

Vice-Chairman—C. B. Curtis, R. R. 
No. 1, Lake Park, Newton, Iowa 

Secretary-Treasurer—Paul M. Wins- 
low, Solar Aircraft Co., Des Moines 
5, Iowa 


DETROIT CHAPTER 


Chairman — Don M. McCutcheon, 
22770 Arlington Ave., W. Dearborn, 
Mich. 

Vice-Chairman—Robert F. Thomson, 
International Nickel Co., 5-223 Gen- 
eral Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Secretary-Treasurer—O. W. McMul- 
lan, Bower Roller Bearing Co., 3040 
Hart Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 


EASTERN NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Chairman—John F. Eckel, Research 
Laboratory, General Electric Co., 
Knolls I, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairman—Berkeley D. Ellis, 


105 Houston St., Scotia, New 
York 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mary Jane 


Field, Research Laboratory, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Knolls I, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 


FORT WAYNE CHAPTER 


Chairman—C. A. Payntor, Hazelhurst 
Dr., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Vice-Chairman—Walter B. Cheney, 
1039 Hartzell St., New Haven, Ind. 

Secretary—D. W. Thompson, 2914 
Chestnut St., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 

Treasurer—Paul Lauletta, Joslyn Mfg. 
& Supply Co., 1701 McKinley Ave., 
Fort Wayne 6, Ind. 
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GEORGIA CHAPTER 

Chairman—Ben R. Askew, Georgia 
Power Co., P. O. Box 1719, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Vice-Chairman — Frank F. Ford, 
Room 109, 1145 Peachtree St., N. 
E. Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary — Michael F. Wiedl, Jr., 
2217 Virginia Place, N. E., Atlanta 
5, Ga. 

Treasurer—Gerald Cohen, 938 Mari- 
etta St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOLDEN GATE CHAPTER 


Chairman — Harry E. Lewis, 400 
Channing Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Vice-Chairman—Wallace J. Erichsen, 
Route No. 2, Box 599, Los Altos, 
Calif. 

Secretary—H. E. Krayenbuhl, Oliver 
United Filters, Inc., 2900 Glascock 
St., Oakland, Calif. 

Treasurer—Frank B. Drake, Johnson 
Gear & Mfg. Co., Ltd., 8th. & Par- 
ker St., Berkeley, Calif. 


HARTFORD CHAPTER 
Chairman—John C.: Mertz, 598 Wil- 
lard Ave., Newington 11, Conn. 
Vice-Chairman—Paul T. Fletcher, 415 
Monroe St., New Britain, Conn. 
Secretary - Treasurer — Harold F. 
Sprague, Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
Southington, Conn. 


INDIANAPOLIS CHAPTER 


Chairman—John E. Mitchell, 818 N. 
Bancroft, Indianapolis 1, Ind. 

Vice-Chairman — Howard Fletcher, 
5121 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Secretary—Stephen A. Minton, Jr., 
3941 N. Adams St., Apt. 249, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Treasurer — Walter. E. Ellsworth, 
Room 211, 31 E. Georgia, Indianap- 
olis 4, Ind. 


INLAND EMPIRE CHAPTER 

Chairman—Clayton O. Matthews, W. 
420 20th, Spokane, Wash. 

Vice-Chairman—Lawrence J. Barker, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., Trentwood, Wash. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Servet A. Dur- 
an, P. O. Box 653, College Station, 
Pullman, Wash. 


TT 


KANSAS CITY CHAPTER 

Chairman—Hugh A. Springer, 7612 
Sni-a-bar Cutoff, R. D. No 2, Kan- 
sas City 3, Mo. 

Vice-Chairman — Kenneih E. Rose, 
137 Lindley Hall, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C, Gerald Hum- 
mon, 532 Crescent, Kansas City 3, 
Mo. 


LEHIGH VALLEY CHAPTER 
Chairman—Joseph F. Libsch, Dept. 
of Metallurgical Engineering, Le- 
high University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Vice-Chairman—Robert B. Fischer, 
1903 Lehigh St., Easton, Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer — W. N. Rice, 
1910 Fairview Ave., Easton, Pa. 


LOS ALAMOS CHAPTER 
Chairman—Douglas W. Grobecker, 
1369—35th St., Los Alamos, N. M. 
Vice-Chairman-——Clyde R. Tipton, Jr., 
Box 1663, Los Aiamos, N. M. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Walter Arnold, 
P. O. Box 1663 Los Alamos, N, M. 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 

Chairman—C, D. D’Amico, Jos. T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., P. O. Box 
3817, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

Vice-Chairman—William F. Nash, Jr., 
1468 Coolidge Ave., Pasadena 7, 
Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer—W. J. Parsons 
Pacific Scientific Co., 1480 Grande 
Vista, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Assistant-Secretary — James Patter- 
son, Cook Heat Treating Co., 5934 
Alcoa, Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


LOUISVILLE CHAPTER 
Chairman—George Perkins, Reynolds 
Metals Co., 2500 South Third St., 
Louisville 1, Ky. 
Vice-Chairman—R,. B. Liggett, 1147 
Standiford Ave., Louisville 13, Ky. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Chester C. Jen- 
kins, Route No. 3, Box 676, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
MAHONING VALLEY 
Chairman—Harold H. Johnson, Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., S. Dock St., Sharon, Pa. 





Left to Right at the May Meeting of North Texas 
Chapter Are: Arthur C. Willis of Southern Metho- 
dist University, Chapter Vice-Chairman; Fred E. 
Stanley, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft, Secretary: 
John M. Thompson, Jr., Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft, Chairman; R. O. Fehr of General Electric 
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Vice-Chairman — H. A. Holberson, 


2415 Trussitt Ave., Youngstown, 
Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer — William J. 


Baumgarten, 270 W. Madison Ave., 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Assistant Secretary - Treasurer — 
Eugene Woloshyn, 1313 Buhl Ter- 
race, Farrell, Pa. 


MANITOBA CHAPTER 


Chairman — Norman Bailey, Ideal 
Brass & Plating Co., Ltd, 587 
Clifton St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada 


Vice-Chairman—J. Johnson, Railway 
& Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., 
Messier St., St. Boniface, Manitoba, 
Canada 

Secretary-Treasurer — John Tapley, 
1114 Ashburn St., Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINING 
AND TECHNOLOGY CHAPTER 
Chairman—Roger V. Carter, Box 104, 
Administration Bldg., Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining & Technology, 
Houghton, Mich. 

Vice-Chairman—Richard W. Hanzel, 
2809 So. St. Louis Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Arnold E. Nil- 
sen, 64 North Isle Royal St., 
Houghton, Mich. 


MILWAUKEE CHAPTER 

Chairman—Robert C. Onan, Lindberg 
Engineering Co., 606 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Vice-Chairman—G,. B. Kiner, Inter- 
national Harvester Co., 1714 W. 
Bruce St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Secretary - Treasurer — Ernest G. 
Guenther, 526 E. Ogden Ave., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. 


MISSOURI SCHOOL OF MINES 

Chairman—James P. Tarwater, 406 
Cedar St., Rolla, Mo. 

Vice-Chairman — Edward W. Caw- 
thorne, 1108-A Bishop St., Rolla, 
Mo. 

Secretary - Treasurer — C. Lester 
Friedmann, 1203 State St., Rolla, 
Mo. 





Co., Schenectady, the Speaker; Norman H. Simp- 
son, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft, Retiring Chair- 
man; Kenneth Delaplaine, Orand Buick Co., Treas- 
urer; R. G. E. Steever of the Local Office of General 
Electric Co.; and Elmer O. Davis, Geophysical 
Service, Inc., Retiring Treasurer of the Chapter 
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MONTREAL CHAPTER 


Chairman—Karl C. Baker, Canada 
Metal Co., L.d., 6265 Notre Dame 
St., E., Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

Vice-Chairman—G. M. Young, Alum- 
inum Co. of Canada, Ltd., 1700 Sun 
Life Bldg., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada 

Secretary—Arch S. Wilson, P. O. 
Box 371, Station H, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada 

Honorary Treasurer —F. R. Rowell, 
5963 Bannantyne Ave., Verdun, 
Ont., Canada 


MUNCIE CHAPTER 


Chairman—Richard H. Burns, Indi- 
ana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind. 

First Vice-Chairman—Philip A. New- 
hart, Perfect Circle Corp., New 
Castle, Ind. 

Second Vice-Chairman—T. E. Hol- 
lingsworth, Delco-Remy Div., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Anderson, Ind. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. L. Scott, Ball 
Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind. 


NEW HAVEN CHAPTER 


Chairman—Henry L. Burghoff, 175 
Mt. Vernon Ave., Waterbury, Conn. 
Vice-Chairman—E. C. Richardson, 
100 Millbrook Dr., Hamden 14, 
Conn. . 
Secretary — Harvey C. Irving, 872 
South Arc, Stratford, Conn. 
Treasurer — C. B. Christensen, 550 
Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


NEW JERSEY CHAPTER 


Chairman—R,. C. Gibbons, 153 Hope 
St., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Vice-Chairman — Alfred Bornemann, 
531 River St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Secretary—Henry F. J. Skarbek, 2038 
Pleasant Parkway, Union, N. J. 

Treasurer—R. W. Thorne, Bennett 
Steel Treating Co., 246 Raymond 
Blvd., Newark 5, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Chairman—George F. Stradar, Fair- 
child Camera & Instrument Corp., 
88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica, 
N. Y. 

Vice-Chairman—Ulric R. Jaeger, 319 
Ridgeway, White Plains, N. Y. 

Secretary—Janet Zaph Briggs, Cli- 
max Molybdenum Co., 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 

Treasurer — F. Gordon Foster, 49 
Fairview Ave., South Orange, 
N. J 


NORTH TEXAS CHAPTER 


Chairman — John M. Thompson, Jr., 
5801 Calmont St., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Vice-Chairman — Arthur C. Willis, 
2911 Lee St., Dallas 6, Tex. 

Secretary — Fred E. Stanley, 832 
Edgefield Rd., Ft. Worth 7, Tex. 

Treasurer—Kenneth Delaplaine, 5842 
Velasco, Dallas 6, Tex. 


NORTHERN ONTARIO CHAPTER 


Chairman — Walter C. Kimball, Al- 
goma Steel Corp., Ltd., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., Canada 

Vice-Chairman — Gordon E. Willey, 
Algoma Steel Corp., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., Canada 

Secretary — William G. Davey, 671 
Wellington E., Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., Canada 

Treasurer — Carl L. McVicker, 15 
Coulson Ave., Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., Canada 


NORTH WEST CHAPTER 


Chairman—J. C. Neemes, Jr., Inter- 
national Nickel Co., Northwestern 
Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Vice-Chairman—J. J. Von Edeskuty, 
2773 Dean Blvd., Minneapolis 5, 
Minn. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Lillian K. Pol- 
zin, Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hennepin Ave. at Groveland 
Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minn. . 


NORTHWESTERN PA. 


Chairman—Walter H. Clemons, 681 
State St., Meadville, Pa. 

Vice-Chairman—H. A, McMahon, 216 
N. Monroe, Titusville, Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Walter C. 
Struchen, 1138 Brown Ave., Erie 
5, Pa. 


NOTRE DAME CHAPTER 


Chairman—A. H. McChesney, 803 W. 
Colfax Ave., South Bend 7, Ind. 
Vice-Chairman—Walter G. Fassnacht, 
2037 Beverly Place, South Bend 16, 

Ind. 

Secretary—Ettore <A. Peretti, Uni- 
versiiy of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

Treasurer—H. J. McLellan, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, 2605 Erskine 
Blvd., South Bend, Ind. 


OAK RIDGE CHAPTER 


Chairman—James R. McGuffey, 204 
Northwestern Ave., Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Vice-Chairman—George D. Cremer, 
106 W. Damascus Rd., Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Secretary—George M. Adamson, Jr., 
108 Pacific Rd., Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Treasurer — Stanley D. Fulkerson, 
144 Outer Drive, Oak Ridge, Tenn, 


ONTARIO CHAPTER 


Chairman—D. F. Cornish, Anaconda 
American Brass, Ltd., New Toronto, 
Ont., Canada 

Vice-Chairman—David O. Davis, 16 
Flatt Ave., Hamilton, Ont., Canada 

Secretary—A. L. MacKay, 20 Prince- 
ton Rd., Toronto, Ont, Canada 

Treasurer—Thomas A. Moses, Wall- 
ace Barnes Co. Ltd., 274 Sherman 
Ave., N., Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


OREGON CHAPTER 


Chairman—Elton B. Clarke, William- 
ette Iron & Steel Co., 2860 N.W. 
Front Ave., Portland 10, Ore. 

Vice-Chairman — Benjamin B. Bull- 
winkle, Jr., 1505 S.W. Pendleton St., 
Portland, Ore. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Walter R. Prier, 
1127 S.E. Tenth Ave., Portland 14. 


OTTAWA VALLEY CHAPTER 


Chairman—W. B. Plunkett, 256 
Fourth Ave., Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

Vice-Chairman—S. L. Gertsman, 568 
Booth St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

Secretary-Treasurer—N. B. Brown, 31 
Orrin Ave., Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


PENN STATE CHAPTER 


Chairman—Rolf Weil, Division of 
Metallurgy, Penn State College, 
State College, Pa. 

Vice-Chairman—William G. Fricke, 
Jr., R.F.D. #1, Box 243-B, Belle- 
fonte, Pa. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Thomas A. Pra- 
ter, Division of Metallurgy, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Recording Secretary—William Wentz, 
418 West Foster Ave., State Col- 
lege, Pa. 


PEORIA CHAPTER 


Chairman—Thomas Spencer, R. R. 
No. 2, Peoria, Ill. 

Vice-Chairman—Herman A. Polder- 
man, 400 S. Market St., Washing- 
ton, Ill. 

Secretary - Treasurer — Charles S. 
Black, Jr., 602 North 3rd St., Mor- 
ton, Ill. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 


Chairman—Joseph G. Jackson, Will- 
iam Steell Jackson & Sons, 112 
South 16th St., Suite 1101, Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 

Vice-Chairman — J. R. McCarron, 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., 1454 
Broad St. Station Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. 

Secretary — Frederick Cooper, 107 
Woodside Ave., Narberth, Pa. 
Treasurer—George J. Kaiser, Penn- 
sylvania Forge Corp., Milnor & 
ee St., Tacony, Philadelphia, 

a. 


Assistant Secretary — Harry N. 
Ghenn, Jr., 630 S. Orange St., 
Media, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 


Chairman—A. B. Wilder, The Na- 
tional Tube Co., Frick Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Vice-Chairman—Max W. Lightner, 80 
Lebanon Hill Drive, Pittsburgh 16, 
Pa. 

Secretary—W. H. Neu, 214 Martin 
Bldg., 119 Federal St., Pittsburgh 
12, Pa. 

Treasurer—G. M. Snyder, 128 Spring 
Grove Rd., Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF 
BROOKLYN CHAPTER 


Chairman—Robert G. Carlson, 6211 
8th Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairman—Henry Arnold John- 
son, 611 41st St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
Secretary—Justin M. Queally, 32-01 
171st St., Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
Treasurer—Clemens C. Sutinen, 105 
Weirfield St., Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 


PUGET SOUND CHAPTER 


Chairman — C. R. Jackson, E. F. 
Houghton & Co., 203 White Henry 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


Vice-Chairman—Elmer T. Carlson, 
Covenant Beach, Des Moines, 
‘Wash. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Blake D. Mills, 
Jr., University of Washington, 
Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment, Seattle 5, Wash. 


PURDUE CHAPTER 


Chairman—Fred C. Kroft, Jr., Hay- 
nes Stellite Co., South Lindsay, Ko- 
komo, Ind. 

Vice-Chairman—Alvin L. Hurst, 2009 
N. 16th St., Lafayette, Ind. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Clarence T. 
Leaman, 1014 So. 21st St., La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Assistant Secretary-Treasurer—Les- 
ter E. Alban, 417 S. 29th St., La- 
fayette, Ind. 
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RHODE ISLAND CHAPTER 

Chairman—Wm. J. Loeffler, Nichol- 
son File Co., 23 Acorn St., Provi- 
dence 3, R. I. 

Vice-Chairman — Wm. A. Sherman, 
Narragansett Electric Co., 49 West- 
minster St., Providence 1, R. I. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Arthur S. John- 
son, 227 Washington St., Lakewood 
Sb; Re &. 


ROCHESTER CHAPTER 


Chairman—Justus Larson, Eastman 
Kodak Camera Works, Rochester 
4, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairman — Richard Hendrick- 
son, 94 Oneta Rd., Rochester 5, 
N. ¥. 

Secretary-Treasurer—N. J. Finster- 
walder, Taylor Instrument Co., 95 
Ames St., Kochester, N. Y. 

Assistant Secretary and Historian— 
Leon C. Kimpal, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., 89 East Ave., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ROCKFORD CHAPTER 
Chairman — Roy McGraw, National 
Lock Co., Rockford, IIl. 
Vice-Chairman—Arthur Eklund, Jr., 
Eklund Metal Treating, Inc., 311 
Blackhawk Bldg., Rockford, Il. 
Secretary-Treasurer—H. E. Habecker, 
545 Blackhawk Park Ave., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CHAPTER 
Chairman — James Colasanti, 4522 
Grove St., Denver 11, Colo. 
Vice-Chairman — Geo. E. Lundberg, 
Colorado & Southern Railway Co., 
1907 Seventh St., Denver 11, Colo. 
Secretary—William J. Holtman, 475 
Garfield St., Denver, Colo. 
Treasurer—R. L. Stark, 2220 Brent- 
wood St., Lakewood, Colo. 


ROME CHAPTER 


Chairman—J. W. Miller, 29 Hoefler 
Ave., Ilion, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairman — Gustav W. Pirk, 
Rome Cable Corp., Ridge St., Rome, 
IN; ¥. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Joseph J. Matt, 
Jr., Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
Rome, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER 


Chairman—C. W. Messinger, Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 209 N. 
Beaumont, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Vice-Chairman—Verne Pulsifer, 2662 
North Rogers Rd., Alton, Ill. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Martin E. Hue- 
ther, 3845 Wyoming St., St. Louis 
16, Mo. 


SAGINAW VALLEY CHAPTER 
Chairman—Frank A. Simons, 2914 
Manor Drive, Midland, Mich. 
Vice-Chairman—F. L. Mackin, Gen- 
eral Motors Institute, Flint 2, Mich. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Norton Nichols, 
118 No. Charles, Saginaw, Mich. 


SAN DIEGO CHAPTER 


Chairman—Leston B. Stark, 4028 
Bernice Dr., San Diego 7, Calif. 
Vice-Chairman—Laird Gale, 235 K 

St., Chula Vista, Calif. 

Recording Secretary—Sayre S. Wil- 
liams, 4536 Orchard Ave., San Di- 
ego 7, Calif. 

Corresponding Secretary—Robert A. 
Smith, 1438 Mariposa St., National 
City, Calif. 

Treasurer—John F. Tyrrell, 433 Dry- 
den Rd., El Cajon, Calif. 
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SOUTHERN TIER CHAPTER 


Chairman—Donald L. Clupper, Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., Athens, Fa. 

Vice-Chairman—John A. Comstock, 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer—James S. Mey- 
er, International Business Machines 
Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 


SPRINGFIELD CHAPTER 
Chairman—William S. Beecher, 32 
Fenwick S.., Springfield 9, Mass. 
Vice-Chairman—nobert S. Burpo, Jr., 
P. O. Box 662, Amherst, Mass. 
Secretary-freasurer — Henry QP. 
Langston, 44 Garden St., Spring- 
field 9, Mass. 

Assistant Secretary—Ralph E. Heber- 
ling, 116 Switzer Ave., Springfield. 


SYRACUSE CHAPTER 
Chairman—J. T. Mitchell, North St., 
Box 144, Chithenango, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairman —J. 8B. MacdAllister, 
Syracuse Heat Treating Co., 1223 
Burnett Ave., Syracuse 3, N. Y. 
Secretary—I. A. Psyck, Easy Wash- 
ing Machine Corp., Solar & Spencer 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Treasurer—M. D. Coughenour, R.F.D. 
#1, Jamesville, N. Y. 


TERRE HAUTE CHAPTER 
Chairman — Stephen Reynolds, 2360 
Seabury Ave., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Vice-Chairman—Ed, Tetzel, 311 Ohio 

St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Secretary—M. E. Hansell, Rose Poly- 

technic Instituce, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Treasurer—Dennis A. Byerly, 2505 

North 12th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


TEXAS CHAPTER 
Chairman—Harold W. Schmid, Gen- 
eral Metals Corp., Box 198, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 
Vice-Chairman — H. C. Dill, 3815 
Arnold St., Houston 5, Tex. 
Secretary-Treasurer — M. W. Phair, 
Tennessee Coal Iron & R.R. Co., 
P. O. Box 159, Houston 1, Tex. 


TOLEDO CHAPTER 
Chairman—Kenneth P. Borror, Spicer 
Mfg. Div., Dana Corp., 4100 Ben- 
nett Rd., Toledo 1, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman—Franklin D. Widner, 
5158 Bilby Way, Sylvania, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer — Robert J. 
Huebner, 2654 Calverton Rd., To- 
ledo 7, Ohio 


TRI-CITY CHAPTER 
Chairman — Armand J. Andre, 22 
Edgehill Terrace, Davenpori, Iowa 
Vice-Chairman—Albert H. Rauch, 517 
Ninth St., Rock Island, IIl. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. K. Hunt, 609 
27th St., Bettendorf, Iowa 


TULSA CHAPTER 


Chairman—Leslie Bates, 1622 E. 35th 
St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Vice-Chairman—J. H. Garrison, 2538 
N. Boston Place, Tulsa 6, Okla. 
Secretary-Treasurer—George R. Clay, 
1218 No. Boston Pl., Tulsa, Okla. 


UTAH CHAPTER 

Chairman — A. P. Hoelscher, 325 
Princeton Circle, American Fork, 
Utah 

Vice-Chairman—J. R. Jones, Pacific 
Metals Co., Ltd., 1186 So. Main St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Secretary-Treasurer—H, E. Flanders, 
University of Utah, Metallurgical 
Dept., Salt Lake City, Utah 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE CHAPTER 
Chairman — Joseph B. Darby, Jr., 
Virginia Tech. Scation, P. O. Box 

3548, Blacksburg, Va. 

Vice-Chairman—Albert J. Engelberg, 
Virginia Tech. Station, Box 2920, 
Blacksburg, Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Albert J. Mo- 
berg, Virginia Tech. Station, Box 
4351, Blacksburg, Va. 

Corresponding Secretary — Ray F. 
Adams, Virginia Tech. S.ation, 
Box A-252, Blacksburg, Va. 


WARREN CHAPTER 
Chairman—Howard E. Ohl, 1845 At- 
lantic St., N. E., Warren, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman—Roy F. Lab, Copper- 
weld Steel Co., Warren, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer — A. E. Gregg, 
Thomas Steel Co., Delaware Ave., 
Warren, Ohio 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 

Chairman—Oscar T. Marzke, Naval 
Research Laboratory, Division of 
Physical Metailurgy, Washington 
20, D. C. 

Vice-Chairman — Fred M. Reinhart, 
Room 105 N. W. Bldg., National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer — M. R. Meyer- 
son, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Northwest Bidg., Washing.on 
25, D. C. 


WEST MICHIGAN CHAPTER 

Chairman—Richard C. Fox, 367 Mon- 
roe Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 

Vice-Chairman—Harvey Bouwkamp, 
American Seating Co., 901 Broad- 
way, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Secretary-Treasurer—John B. Pow- 
ers, 1511 Roosevelt Rd., Muskegon 
Heights, Mich. 


WESTERN ONTARIO CHAPTER 


Chairman—T. J. Carcon, Jas. Carson 
& Sons, 95 Hamilton Rd., London, 
Ont. 

Vice-Chairman—Fred Kennedy, Ben- 
dix-Eclipse of Canada, Ltd., Argyle 
Rd., Windsor, Ont. 

Secretary-Treasurer—R aymond E. 
Barton, Canadian Mines Equipment 
Co., Ltd., 596 Hamilton Rd., Lon- 
don, Ont. 


WICHITA CHAPTER 
Chairman—R. E. Samuelson, 4134 E. 
Kellogg, Wichita, Kan. 
Vice-Chairman—Claude M. Hamilton, 
Jr., 417 North Harding, Wichita 9, 
Kan. 
Secretary—Allan F. Schroeder, 2010 
N. Estelle, Wichica 6, Kan. 
Treasurer—Walter D. Corn, 3909 East 
Bruce, Wichita 10, Kan. 


WORCESTER CHAPTER 
Chairman—Robert S. Morrow, Geo. 
F. Blake, Inc., 198 Mechanic St., 
Worcester 8, Mass. 
Vice-Chairman—J. Walter Gulliksen, 
Worcesier Pressed Steel Co., 100 
Barber Ave., Worcester 6, Mass. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Lincoln G. 
Shaw, 15 South St., Auburn, Mass. 


YORK CHAPTER 
Chairman—Henry J. Yeager, P. O. 
Box 155, Lancaster, Pa. 
Vice-Chairman—C. Allen Sloat, 129 
W. Lincoln Ave., Gettysburg, Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Roy E. Living- 
stone, 1717 Stanton St., York, Pa. 
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AT LAST! 








A Comprehensive 


METALLURGICAL INDEX 
for Librarians - Engineers - Metallurgists - Researchers 


























WHAT IT Is: 





The ASM-SLA Metallurgical Literature Classi- 
fication is a subdivided outline of the entire 
science of metallurgy that provides a guide to 
the filing and indexing of metallurgical liter- 
ature and data collections. It can be used with 
standard card indexing and literature filing 
systems or with a specially designed punched- 
card system. The complete classification out- 
line and instructions for its use are contained 
in a handy 81/, x 11 paper-bound booklet, sell- 
ing for a dollar (see coupon at left, below). 


WHO MADE IT: 





The classification was prepared by a joint 
committee of the American Society for Metals 
and the Special Libraries Association. Its au- 
thority, accuracy and completeness have been 


checked by experts in all branches of metallurgy. 


WHO USES IT: 





Librarians and metallurgists alike will find it 
invaluable for filing and indexing collections 
of clippings, papers, reports, notes and data; 
when used with the punched-card system it 
provides a labor-saving new tool for the re- 
searcher. 


WHAT DO I NEED? 





First, the booklet containing the classification 
proper—essential for all purposes . . . Second, 
a set of looseleaf worksheets which provide 
capacity for the individual user to expand 
minor fields, to add new subjects, and to de- 
velop desired sidelines—essential only for the 
user who wishes more detail than provided 
. . . Third, Punched 


cards and punched-card equipment—a new 


in the existing outline. 


and efficient bibliography filing method. 


For further details, see Metals Review, February 1950, page 4, and Metal Progress, 
May 1950, page 613. 


__USE THE COUPONS. 


American Society for Metals 
7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Please send me: 
() ASM-SLA : Metallurgical Literature 


CINSGILICAHIOMY. 2 er cee eos sake $1.00 
Complete descriptive text and outline 
50 pages, 814 x 11, paper bound 
C] Set of Worksheets .......................0.. $3.00 


125 sheets, 814 x 11, looseleaf 
Punched for standard three-ring binder 


PMP. < Sorte kc ee: A es THe) ......... 
ite oo CR ee ee Street Address .............. 
ONE. ish ie ea Zone... State... ce een. 


CUT APART AND MAIL SEPARATELY 


Lee F. Kollie, Inc. 

35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, III. 

Please send me the following equipment for the ASM- 
SLA Metallurgical Literature Classification— 

Cards @ $17.00 per thousand 


Quantity (in lots of 5000 or more, $15.50 per thousand) 

_________. Hand punches @ $15.00 per punch 
Quantity 

__________. Sorting needles @ $1.00 each, $5.50 for six 
Quantity 

he Sorting trays @ $9.50 each, horizontal 
Quantity $10.50 each, vertical 

All prices plus shipping charges. 

WO oe cere ee res df (petra era NOR Rd 

Beiites 2h eras Street Address .............. 

Cash oy ee Zone es Ri 
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See a ee ea ee 


i New Films i 


v 
y A 


(a Bn Ne Ne ts a ee ae 





Pipe Making 


“Steel Arteries for the West’, a 
new 16-mm. industrial motion pic- 
ture that tells the story of the manu- 
facture of western-made pipe from 
the mining of the California ore to 
the rolling of steel into finished pipe 
has been released by the Kaiser Steel 
Corp. Arrangements for showings of 
this 17-min. color and sound film 
may be made through Kaiser’s sales 
offices in Los Angeles and Oakland, 
Calif., or by writing to the Public 
Relations Office, Kaiser Steel Corp., 
Fontana, Calif. 


Oxy-Acetylene Flame 


“The Oxy-Acetylene Flame—Mas- 
ter of Metals” is the title of a new 
20-minute motion picture on oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting. Pro- 
duced in sound and color, it is the 
cooperative effort of the International 
Acetylene Association and the United 
States Bureau of Mines. The film ex- 
plains what the oxy-acetylene welding 
and cutting processes are and what 
they will do. 

Requests to borrow copies of the 
film should be addressed to the Super- 
vising Engineer, Graphic Services 
Section, Bureau of Mines Experiment 
Station, 4800 Forbes Street, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


Corrosion Course Scheduled 


Nine 21%-hr, lecture periods, with 
adequate time for discussion, have 
been tentatively scheduled for a short 
course on corrosion to be held at 
Case Institute of Technology Sept. 
25 through 29. The course is spon- 
sored by the National Society of Cor- 
rosion Engineers, and is designed as 
a refresher for those engaged in cor- 
rosion prevention, yet will not be too 
advanced for those just entering the 
field. 

The week’s program is under the 
direction of R. B. Hoxeng of Case, 
and will include as lecturers F. L. 
LaQue of International Nickel Co.; 
R. B. Mears of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.; H. A. Robinson, Dow Chemical 
Co.; Mars G, Fontana, Ohio State 
University; and W. von Fischer and 
E. G. Bobalek of Case. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from R. 
B. Hoxeng, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Scholarship Established 


A scholarship has been established 
at Pennsylvania State College by Hep- 
penstall Co., Pittsburgh, to assist 
Sons and daughters of company em- 
ployees to secure a college education 
and a degree in engineering, metal- 
lurgy or business administration. 

In announcing the scholarship, C. 
W. Heppenstall, vice-president in 
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charge of operations, said each Hep- 
penstall Memorial scholarship is un- 
dergraduate in character, provides a 
payment of $375 a semester for not 
more than eight semesters, and the 
first recipient will be selected during 
the summer of 1950. 


Georgia’s 1950-51 Program 
Covers Regional Industry 


The 1950-51 series of technical 
meetings of the Georgia Chapter 
A.S.M. will depart from conventional 
procedure. Instead of having pro- 
grams that feature recognized na- 
tional authorities in the various met- 
alworking fields, the Georgia Chap- 
ter, according to current plans, will 
present a series of eight meetings on 
“Metalworking—Southeast”’. 

Diversified metalworking plants in 
the Southeast will be invited to par- 
ticipate in the program. Engineer- 
ing, operating and sales personnel 
from each plant will discuss their 
company’s products, metalworking 
operations involved in their produc- 
tion, and applications of their fin- 
ished or semifinished products. Em- 
phasis will be placed on metalwork- 
ing procedures ard methods, utiliz- 
ing techniques to cut production and 
maintenance costs. When possible, in- 
dustrial training films will be used to 
support the program. 

One result of this unusual approach 
to society programs will be to rec- 
ognize the increasing diversification 
of southeastern metalworking opera- 
tions, “and to acquaint engineering 
personnel with the most recent devel- 
opments. 


Quality Control Course Offered 


An advanced course in “Quality 
Control by Statistical Methods” is 
being sponsored by the Technical Ex- 
tension Division of Purdue University. 
Sept. 8 through 16, 1950. The course 
is designed for those who have al- 
ready had preliminary instruction in 
quality control and who want to 
learn more about the statistical ap- 
proach to industrial problems. 

Enrollment will be limited to 50, 
and tuition is $100 per person. Appli- 
cation for enrollment or requests for 
further information should be ad- 
dressed to Technical Extension Divi- 
sion, Purdue University, West La- 
fayette, Ind. 


Expansion Program Announced 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Co. plans to build four new open- 
hearth furnaces and other facilities 
at its Indiana Harbor plant at East 
Chicago, Ind. The new furnaces, with 
necessary facilities, will produce 550,- 
000 to 600,000 tons of ingots per year. 

After these furnaces are in opera- 
tion, the bessemer department at In- 
diana Harbor will be discontinued. A 
new roll shop will be erected and fin- 
ishing facilities will be added for hot 
rolled sheets and strip. 


North Texas Hears About 
Noise and Vibration 
Reported by Arthur C. Willis 


Instructor 
Southern Methodist University 


(Photograph on page 16) 


“Noise & Vibration Problems in In- 
dustry” presented by Robert O. Fehr, 
section engineer for General Electric 
Co., featured the annual meeting of 
the North Texas Chapter A.S.M. on 
May 17. Following the dinner, ballots 
for the election of officers were count- 
ed, and the new officers were intro- 
duced to the group. 

Dr. Fehr stressed that noise is 
simply undesirable sound. Since noise 
is a result of vibration, most attempts 
at noise reduction have been aimed 
at the suppression of frequencies in 
the audible range. However, it has 
been found that vibration at frequen- 
cies below the audible range can 
cause severe discomfort. 

In vibration. studies of machines 
or other structures, every attempt 
must be made to prevent the appli- 
cation of forces in resonance with 
the natural frequency of the struc- 
ture, or any part of it. Failure to do 
so too often results in fatigue failures 
in machines, or in the collapse of 
structures, as in the Tacoma Narrows 
Bridge, 


Flood Victims Aided 


During the recent disastrous floods 
in Manitoba, many A.S.M. members 
were helped by the donation of a 
check for $100 to the Manitoba Flood 
Relief Fund by the national office of 
the American Society for Metals. 





Want a chance 
AT 9,146 
NONFERROUS BUYERS? 


Out of the more than 30,000 Metals 
Engineers—executives and buying of- 
ficials—nearly one-third of them will 
be interested in nonferrous metals. For 
example—9,395 will be interested in 
Aluminum; 8,221 in Brass and Copper; 
4,128 in Lead and Magnesium; 6,085 
in Powder Metals and 4,164 in Zinc. 
If you have anything to sell to the 
metal industry, be among the 400 
leading firms that will display their 
products at the 1950 Metal Show. 
Write, wire or phone UTah 1-0200, 
American Society for Metals, 7301 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


32ND 
ANNUAL METAL SHOW 
CHICAGO 


International Amphitheatre 


OCT. 23-27, 1950 


*Send foryour free copy of Metal Show Facts, 
interesting newsmagazine of the Metal Show. 
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A. S. M. Review of 


Current Metal Literature 


An Annotated Survey of Engineering, 


Scientific and Industrial Journals 


and Books Here and Abroad, 
Received During the Past Month 


Prepared in the Library of Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio 


W. W. Howell, Technical Abstractor 


Assisted by Pauline Beinbrech, N. W. Baklanoff, Fred Rothfuss, and Leila M. Virtue 


A 


| GENERAL METALLURGICAL 











188-A. Review of the Metals and 
Minerals. Mining Journal. (Annual 
Review Number), May 1950, p. 5, 7, 
9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25-29, 31, 33. 
Economic survey includes the fol- 
lowing: “Gold”, E. Baliol Scott; “Sil- 
ver” (anon.); “Platinum Metals” 
(anon.); “Copper” and “Tin”, E. 
Baliol Scott; “London Metal Mar- 
ket” (anon.); “Lead” and “Zinc”, 
E. Baliol Scott; “Magnesium”, Ralph 
F. Batty; “Aluminium”, Cyril S. 
Fox; “Nickel” (anon.); “Beryllium”, 
Ralph F. Batty; “Titanium” (anon.); 
“Manganese”, Cyril Fox; “Wolfram, 
Molybdenum, and Vanadium”, Ralph 
F. Batty; and “Iron and Steel Trade” 
(anon.) (A4) 


189-A. Reclamation of Small Ac- 
cumulations of Nickel and Cobalt. C. 
C. Downie. Mining Journal, v. 234, 
June 9, 1950, p. 598-599. 

Recommended recovery proced- 
ures for the scrap-metal refining 
plant. (A8, Co, Ni) 


190-A. ‘Integrated Operations for 
Production of Diverse Products. Pro- 
duction Engineering & Management, 
v. 25, June 1950, p. 63-70. 

Manufacture of washing-machine 
tubs. Includes shearing, deep draw- 
ing, annealing, forming, enameling, 
and inspection. 

(A5, G general, T10, CN) 


191-A._ The Organization of Iron and 
Steel Research in Russia. Metal Prog- 
ress, v. 57, June 1950, p. 772-773. From 
an article by G. Delbart, Revue de 
Métallurgie. 
. Quotes from Delbart’s article (see 
item 25A-137, 1949) are followed by 
editorial remarks concerning the 
publication of Russian metallurgical 
papers. Includes analysis of Rus- 
sian publications surveyed in ASM 
Review of Metal Literature. 
(A9, Fe, ST) 
192-A. Welding Products Reference 
Number. Welding Engineer, v. 35, Mid- 
June 1950, 116 pages. 

Statistical section, buyers’ guide, 

and trade-name section. 

(A10, K general) 
193-A. Should Zinc Enter the U. S. 
iy ed Metals, v. 20, June 1950, 
p. 8-12. 

Debate in print. Affirmative is 
argued by Norman Hickman of 
American Metal Co., Ltd.; negative 
by Ernest V. Gent, American Zinc 
Institute. (A4, Zn) 

194-A. Cleaning of Stack Gases 
From Calcining and Melting Overa- 
tions. John M. Kane. Chemical Engi- 
neering, v. 57, June 1950, p. 269-270. 
Discusses various methods. 
(A8, B15, C21) 


195-A. Steel: Slag and Pickle Liq- 
uor Get Together. S. S. Heide. Chemi- 
= Engineering, v. 57, June 1950, p. 
New process in which molten 
blast-furnace slag poured into the 
waste pickle liquor evaporates water, 
neutralizes acidity, granulates the 
slag, and produces a porous product 
which can be dried, crushed, and 
used to reduce the acidity of raw 
commercial fertilizer mixtures and 
prevent caking. (A8, ST) 


196-A,. Strategic and Critical Min- 

erals; The U. S. Stockpile Program. 

John D. Morgan, Jr. Canadian Mining 

Journal, v. 71, June 1950, p. 51-54. 
(A4) 


197-A. Metalworking: What It’s Do- 
ing—What To Expect. Steel, v. 127, 
July 3, 1950, p. 53-60. 

A statistical report and forecast. 


198-A. Electrolytic Dissolution of 
Copper in Ammoniacal Electrolytes. 
Fred A. Schimmel. Journal of Physi- 
cal & Colloid Chemistry, v. 54, June 
1950, p. 841-847. 

It is known that copper can be 
dissolved electrolytically in ammo- 
niacal electrolytes. A process has 
been used recently for the recovery 
of copper from copper-plated iron 
scrap. Conditions under which cop- 
per can be dissolved anodically in 
the cuprous form and also deposited 
cathodically from the monovalent 
state using an ammoniacal electro- 
lyte. (A8, L17, Cu) 


199-A. A Survey of the Aluminum 
Industry in Post-War Germany. B. M. 
Pearson. Light Metal Age, v. 8, June 
1950, p. 15-16. Based on article in 
Revue de V’Aluminum. 

(A4, Al) 
200-A. Mechanization of Technical 
Processes in Ferrous Metallurgy. (In 
Russian.) A. B. Chelyustkin and B. A. 
Levitanskii. Promyshlemnaya_ Ener- 
getika (Industrial Power), v. 7, Mar. 
1950, p. 3-6. 

Progress to date in mechanization 
of rolling mills and other operations 
connected with ferrous metallurgy. 
(A5, F23, Fe) 


201-A. Reducing the Generation of 
Waste: A Cost-Cutting Technique. W. 
E. Casey. General Electric Review, v. 
53, July 1950, p. 13-17. 

Various aspects as applied to in- 
dustrial production. Includes stand- 
ardization, effective planning, im- 
proved technique, conservation of 
valuable materials, discriminating 
purchase, and scrap disposal. Illus- 
trated by examples of inefficient 
and efficient layout for punch-press 
operation. (A8, G2) 


202-A. Air Pollution—A Major Prob- 
lem for Industry. Pollution. Henry F. 
Hebley. Stack Sampling. Leslie Sil- 
verman. Iron Age, v. 166, July 13, 1950, 
p. 84-89. 

Companion articles are abstracts 


‘of papers given before the First Na- 

tional Air Pollution Symposium, 
Pasadena, Calif., Nov. 10-11, 1949. 
A table compares devices used for 
stack, effluent, and aerosol sam- 
pling. 40 ref. (A7) 


203-A. Bethlehem Embarks on Ma- 
jor Modernization Program at Johns- 
town Plant. Arthur B. Homer. Iron 
and Steel Engineer, v. 27, July 1950, 
p, 132, 134. 

(A5, D general, ST) 


204-A. Blast-Furnace Slag as Filler 
for Concrete. (In German.) Alfred 
Schneider-Arnoldi. Stahl wnd Eisen, v. 
70, May 25, 1950, p. 464-465. 

Blast furnace slags are excellent 
fillers for concrete, especially used 
in the building of homes. Such con- 
cretes combine light weight with 
high insulating properties. 

(A8, D1) 


205-A. Liquation of Iron and Man- 
ganese From Aluminum-Alloy Scrap. 
(In German.) A. Buckeley. Metall, v. 
4, June 1950, p. 235-239. 

Combines a review of the litera- 
ture with results of experiments, 
showing that the Fe content in Al 
alloy scrap can be reduced to a tol- 
erable amount by addition of Si, 
Cu, Zn, or Mn to the melts. The 
complete and the partial refining of 
scrap Al alloys. 28 ref. (A8, Al) 


206-A. (Book) Engineering Metallurgy. 
Alexander P. Gwiazdowski. 246 pages. 
C. C. Nelson Publishing Co., Appleton, 
Wis. $4. 

Short items on a wide variety of 
subjects; might be considered a 
handbook treatment. Can be used 
for selection of materials and heat 
treatments and writing engineering 
specifications. Chapters on such top- 
ics as: Static and dynamic proper- 
ties of metals, applications of 
SAE steels, heat treatment of fer- 
rous materials, tool materials, proc- 
essing of rolled steels, castings, and 
bearing metals. (A general) 


207-A. (Book) The Organization of 
Industrial Scientific Research. Ed. 2. 
C. E. Kenneth Mees and John A: Leer- 
makers. 383 pages. 1950. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18. 

First. edition was published in 
1920; present text is an essentially 
new book. History and development © 
of industrial scientific research, the 
general principles of its conduct, and 
an analysis of methods actually used 
for the organization and operation 
of industrial research laboratories. 
Experience of the authors has been 
chiefly in the fields of chemistry 
and physics. (A9) 


208-A. (Book) Economic Survey of 
Latin America, 1948. 279 pages. 1949. 
United Nations, Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Lake Success, New 
York. 
Divided into two main parts: 
trends in production and other eco- 
nomic aspects. First part: Manufac- 
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turing, the construction industry, 
mining, and agriculture. Part 2: 
Population characteristics, transpor- 
tation, foreign trade, balance of pay- 
ments, the inflationary process, and 
Latin America and European re- 
covery. (A4) 


209-A. (Book) European Steel 
Trends in the Setting of the World 
Market. 148 pages. 1949. United Na- 
tions, Department of Economic Af- 
fairs, Steel Division, Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 
An extensive study containing nu- 
merous tables and graphs. (A4, ST) 


210-A. (Book) ASM-SLA ee 
cal Literature Classification. T. 
Yensen, chairman. 49 pages + ih 
130 looseleaf punched sheets. Amer- 
ican Society for Metals, 7301 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. Booklet: $1.00; 
Workbook, $3.00. 

Full details of new classification 
system for metallurgical literature 
prepared by a joint committee of 
American Society for Metals and 
Special Libraries Association. Appli- 
cation to classifying and indexing 
the metallurgical literature and to a 
punched-card filing system for per- 
sonal or library use (sample card 
included.) Explains new classifica- 
tion and coding system used by 
“A.S.M. Review of Metal Literature”. 
Includes alphabetical index relating 
metallurgical terms to code number. 
Purpose of the “Workbook” is to 
provide a ready means of expand- 
ing the classification and adapting 
it to individual needs. (A10) 





RAW MATERIALS AND 
ORE PREPARATION 








204-B. The Trend in Mineral Dress- 
ing. F. B. Mitchell. Mining Journal 
(Annual Review Number), May 1950, 
p. 73, 75, 77, 79. 

A review. (B13, B14) 


205-B. Some Recent Work on Flo- 
tation. Graham Oldham. Mining Jour- 
nal (Annual Review Number), May 
1950, p. 81, 83-84. 

A review. 27 ref. (B-14) 

206-B. Geology of the Fissionable 
Materials. George W. Bain. Economic 
Geology and the Bulletin of the So- 
ciety of Economic Geologists, v. 45, 
June-July 1950, p. 273-323. 

Deposits of uranium and thorium 
have characteristics of mineralogy 
and geologic occurrence with geo- 
graphic distribution pattern that fa- 
cilitate estimating the resources of 
each type. Aggregate abundance in 
the earth is about that for tin; and 
theoretical difficulty of recovery 
from large deposits would appear to 
be slightly less than for silver. At 
present the primary deposits are the 
principal source of supply. For the 
future, all varieties of sedimentary 
occurrences give promise of large 
sustained production at reasonable 
cost. 162 ref. (B10, U, Th, EG-h) 

207-B. Carbon Disintegration Test 
for Blast Furnace Fire Brick. Indus- 
trial Heating, v. 17, June 1950, p. 1056, 
1058, 1065. Condensed from paper by 
Louis J. Trostel. 

Apparatus and procedure. (B19) 
208-B. The Beneficiation of South- 
ern Iron Ores. E. H. Rose. Mining 
Congress Journal, v. 36, May 1950, p. 
32-35, 60; June 1950, p. 44-47, 83. 

See abstract of “Beneficiation 
Methods for Southern Iron Ores”, 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
“Technical Committee Activities.” 
See item 32-B, 1950. (B14, Fe) 
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209-B. A Gold Treatment Plant. 
Engineer, v. 189, June 2, 1950, p. 
654-655. 


Diagrams show floor plan and ele- 
vation of plant in operation at the 
El Sid mine in Egypt. Crushing, 
ball milling, classification, amalga- 
mation, and cyanidation are the 
principal operations. 

(B13, C24, C29, Au) 


210-B. The System Gehlenite-Spi- 
nel; Relation to the Quaternary Sys- 
tem CaO-Mg0O-Al:0:-SiU:. R. W. Nurse 
and N. Stutterheim. Journal of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, v. 165, June 
1950, p. 137-138. 
Experimental data. The above sys- 
tems occur in blast-furnace slags. 
(B21, D1, Fe) 


211-B. Amalgamation, Cyanidation 
and Filtering Tests on an Ore From 
G.M.L. 5767, Red Ridge, Coolgardie, 
W. A. Arnold Griffin, Evan E. Hughes, 
and R. A. Hobson. Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Or- 
ganization and Kalgoorlie School of 
Mines (Joint Investigations), Report 
No. 338, Aug. 19, 1949, 5 pages. 

With respect to recovery of gold 

from the ore. (C24, C29, B14, Au) 


212-B. Treatment of an Ore From 
Gabanintha by Flotation and Gravity 
Concentration. Arnold Griffin, Evan 
E. Hughes, and R. A. Hobson. Com- 
monwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization and Kalgoor- 
lie School of Mines (Joint Investiga- 
tions), Report No. 413, Aug. 30, 1949, 
7 pages. 

Recovery of Au and Cu from the 

ore. (B14, Au, Cu) 


213-B. Experience With the Flota- 
tion of Cassiterite. A. Graham Thom- 
son. Mining Journal, v. 234, June 16, 
1950, p. 625-627. 
Reviews work of past 10-12 years. 
(B14, SN) 
214-B. Present and Prospective 
Sources of Supply of Steel Making 
Raw Materials. C. C. Henning and R. 
W. Braund. Blast Furnace and Steel 
Plant, v. 38, July 1950, p. 804-806, 844. 
(B10, Fe) 
215-B. Investigation of Smuggler 
Lead-Zinc Mine, Aspen, Pitkin County, 
Colo. M. E. Volin and J. H. Hild. U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines, Report of Investi- 
gations 4696, June 1950, 47 pages. 
Results of beneficiation tests. 
(B10, B14, Pb, Zn) 


216-B. The Rarer Metals. W. H. 
Dennis. Mine &€ Quarry Engineering, 
v. 16, June 1950, p. 173-178; July 1950, 
p. 211-215. 

Sources and preparation of Li, Cs, 
Rb, Be, In, Tl, and Th. Second part 
deals with’ Zr, Ge, Ta, Cb, Se, and 
Te. (B general, EG-b) 


217-B. Recent Progress in Refrac- 
tories. II. Magnesia. J. H. Chesters. 
— Age, v. 55, June 1950, p. 396, 

Second of series. Fundamental de- 
velopments and practical applica- 
tions, particularly to the openhearth 
and other metallurgical furnaces. 
(B19, D2) 


218-B. The Present Status of the 
Suspension Roasting Process. (In Ger- 
man.) Gotthard Bjorling. Zeitschrift 
fiir Erzbergbau und Metallhiitten- 
wesen, v. 3, Apr. 1950, p. 111-115. 
Suspension and flash roasting of 
iron ore. (B15, Fe) 


219-B. Critical Investigation of Clas- 
sification of the Process in Rake Clas- 
sifiers. (In German.) Giinther Fligge. 
Zeitschrift fiir Erzbergbau und Metall- 
hiittenwesen, v. 3, Apr. 1950, p. 116-121. 
Object of experimental study was 

to find generally valid principles. A 
new “flow-number” formula can be 
used to determine optimum operat- 
ing conditions. A new “slotted” baf- 
fle wall which increases the effi- 
any of the classifier about 75%. 


220-B. Influence of Grain Charac- 
teristics in Flotability of Zinc Blende 
in Connection With Auto-Activation. 
(In Russian.) I. N. Plaksin, G. N. Kha- 
zhinskaya, and T. F. Brovkina. Izves- 
tiya Akademii Nauk SSSR (Bulletin 
of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR), Section of Technical Sci- 
ences, Mar. 1950, p. 407-411. 

Above was experimentally investi- 
gated for zinc blende ground to 
—100, —200, —250, and —325 mesh 
and containing 50.44% Zn, 0.23% Cu, 
and 7.64% Fe, using CuSO: as acti- 
vator and lime as frother. (B14, Zn) 


221-B. Influence of Frothing Agent 
on Air Content of Flotation Pulp. (In 
Russian.) O. S. Bogdanov, B. V. Kize- 
val’ter, and S. G. Maslova. Izvestiya 
Akademii Nauk SSSR (Bulletin of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR), 
Section of Technical Sciences, Mar. 
1950, p. 412-416. 

Investigation revealed that a 
frothing agent influences the con- 
centration of air in the pulp, on 
the one hand, by decreasing the rate 
of ascent of the bubbles and, on the 
other hand, by preventing their 
coalescence. Experimental apparat- 
us. (B14) 


222-B. Laboratory Experiments on 
Beneficiation of Brown Hematite by 
Means of Heavy-Liquid Separation. 
(In Russian.) V. I. Lukashin. Doklady 
Akademii Nauk SSSR (Reports of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR), 
new ser., v. 71, Apr. 11, 1950, p. 919-920. 
Results of investigation for a 
hematite ore containing 33.48% Fe, 
20.67% SiOz, 10.74% AleOs, and 2.55% 
CaO + MgO, using a heavy liquid 
of specific gravity 3.2. (B14, Fe) 


223-B. How Getchell Mine and Mill 
Prepare for Greater Output. John B. 
Huttl. Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal, v. 151, July 1950, p. 60-62. 

Major changes in mine and mill 
for processing 1500 tons per day of 
sulfide gold ore. Includes flowsheet 
of crushing, grinding, classification, 
beneficiation, cyanidation, etc. 

(B general, Au) 


224-B. Heavy-Density Separation 
Cuts Brown Ore Treatment Cost. S. 
A. Britton. Engineering and Mining 
Journal, v. 151, July 1950, p. 68-70. 
Limonite, previously rejected be- 
cause of low yield and high insolu- 
ble content, can now be beneficiated 
economically. (B14, Fe) 


225-B. Clean Design Features New 
C & H Lead-Zinc Mill. I. V. Korts and 
O. W. Walvoord. Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, v. 151, July 1950, p. 78-81. 

New mill of Calumet and Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Co., at Shulls- 
burg, Wis. Includes flow diagrams. 
(B13, Pb, Zn) 

226-B. Recent Progress in Refrac- 
tories. J. H. Chesters. Research, v. 3, 
July 1950, p. 303-309. 

A survey. 27 ref. (B19) 

227-B. Protective Action of Ammon- 
iacal Compounds Durirg Selective 
Flotation of Pyrite and Arsenopyrite. 
(In Russian.) Doklady Akademii Nauk 
SSSR (Reports of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR), new ser., v. 
72, May 1, 1950, pv. 97-99. 

Investigated using ammonium car- 
bonate, nitrate, or chloride as ad- 
ditives during flotation tests on a 
synthetic mixture of arsenopyrite 
and pyrite of 1-3 ratio. Tabulated 
data indicate that the highest ex- 
traction of arsenopvrite (92-93%) 
was achieved when NH:Cl was used 
(5 kg. per ton). (B14) 


228-B. (Book) Hochofen-Schlacke. 
(Blast-Furnace Slags.) Fritz Keil. 346 
pages. Stahleisen, Dusseldorf, Ger- 


manv. 32.50 marks. 

Slags of all types and composi- 
tions. Differences between the .prop- 
erties of blast furnace and other 
slags are emphasized. Production 
and utilization of quickly cooled 
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slag; production of granulated slag, 
its use for cement, for brick-making, 
and for the making of slag-pumice 
stone. Miscellaneous products and 
uses, such as production and use of 
slag wool, use of slag as fertilizer, 
as filler for worked-out sections of 
mines, and as ingredient in the mak- 
ing of glass. Extensive bibliography. 
(From review in Chemical Engineer- 
ing.) (B21, D1) 


C 


NONFERROUS EXTRACTION 
AND REFINING 











738-C. Development of Mechanical 
Puncher at the McGill Smelter. Leon- 
ard Larson. Journal of Metals, v. 188, 
July 1950; Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metal- 
aan Engineers, v. 188, 1950, p. 929- 


Equipment designed to punch the 
tuyeres of copper converters, other- 
wise a difficult, disagreeable, and 
hazardous job. (C21, Cu) 


74-C. Natural Gas Supplies Power 
To Make Aluminum. Steel, v. 127, July 
3, 1950, p. 102, 104. 

Low-cost electric power sources 
at Alcoa’s Point Comfort Works in- 
crease aluminum production by 114 
million pounds. (C23, Al) 


15-C. Electrothermal, Electrolytic, 
and Electrostatic Processes, and Elec- 
tric Welding; A Review of Progress. 
J. W. Cuthbertson. Proceedings of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, v. 
97, Pt. I, Mar. 1950, p. 43-60. 

Covers principally a wide variety 
of metallurgical processes in which 
electricity is applied for smelting, 
refining, melting, heat treatment, 
electrolytic extraction of metals, 
electrodeposition, electropolishing, 
resistance and arc welding. Also 
electrolytic production of gases and 
electrostatic precipitation processes. 


67 ref. 
(C21, C23, D5, J2, K1, K3, L17, L18) 


76-C. Electricaliy-Operated Gold Cy- 
anidation Plant. Engineering, v. 169, 
June 9, 1950, p. 649. 
_Equipment and procedures at El 
Sid gold mine in Egypt. (C24, Au) 


717-C. “Alsithermic” Metallurgy. (In 
French.) Arturo Paoloni. Journal du 
Four Electrique et des Industries 
Electrochimiques, v. 59, Jan.-Feb. 
1950, p. 18-20; Mar.-Apr. 1950, p. 44-46. 
Discusses the possibility (on the 
basis of experimental investigations) 
of reducing various metallic ores 
using as reducing agent an alloy 
prepared in the electric furnace 
composed of 50% Al, 35% Si, 10% 
Fe, and 3% Ti. Such an alloy is 
readily obtainable from _ bauxite. 
Second part: “Alsithermic” reduc- 
tion of roasted pyrites, of a manga- 
nese ore, and of a titanium ore. 
Production of synthetic corundum 
free of titanium. (C26) 


78-C. Thermal Reduction of Alu- 
mina. (Importance of Rate of Heating 
on Results of the Reduction Process.) 
(In German.) E. J. Kohlmeyer and 
S. Lundquist. Zeitschrift fiir anorgan- 
= Chemie, v. 260, Dec. 1949, p. 208- 
In the reduction of alumina with 
carbon, the undesirable formation 
of ACs can be greatly reduced by 
melting the AleO at the fastest pos- 
sible rate. To prevent evaporation 
of Al and carbide, the temperature 
must be limited to 2100-2200° C. Re- 
duction of AlsOs-SiOz mixtures. Al- 
carbide constitution diagram. 24 
ref. (C21, Al) 


719-C. Research on the Deposition of 
Electrolytic Manganese. I. (In Polish.) 
M. Perec. Prace Badawcze Glownego 
Instytutu Metalurgii i Odlewnictwa, 
v. 1, no. 2, 1949, p. 131-138. 
Fundamental principles of the 
production of electrolytic manga- 
nese. Ammonia and ammonium 
salts displace the curve of cathodic 
polarization toward negative poten- 
tial values. Current efficiency is 
graphed as a function of NH: and 
Mg salt concentration and of tem- 
perature of electrolysis. Influence 
of inhibitors on the course of elec- 
trolysis. 17 ref. (C23, Mn) 


80-C. Cementation (Deposition) of 
Cobalt From Aqueous Solutions by 
Metallic Zinc. (In Russian.) D. M 


Chizhikov and B. P. Kreingauz. Tz-. 


vestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR (Bulle- 
tin of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR), Section of Technical Sci- 
ences, Mar. 1950, p. 394-400. 
Separation of Co from Ni by de- 
position on Zn is possible only when 


the Co concentration in the solu-, 


tion exceeds by at least twice that 
of Ni, at initial Co concentration of 
1 g. per liter. Influence of tempera- 
ture change and of different Co 
concentrations on kinetics of the 
process of electrodeposition of Co. 
Method of investigation. 

(C23, Co, Zn) 


81-C. Vacuum Metallurgy—A New 
and Growing Industry. A. W. Schlech- 
ten. Engineering and Mining Journal, 
v. 151, July 1950, p. 71-73. 

Applications to reduction of Mg, 
Ca, Na, Li, and Ba ores and com- 
pounds. Possible application to re- 
duction of Zn by vacuum reaction 
with Fe, to reduction of nonvolatile 
metal compounds (metal remains in 
place), to separation of metals from 
alloys by vacuum distillation, to 
vacuum casting, and other possibili- 
ties. (C25) 


82-C. Improvements in the Electro- 
winning of Chromium. R. R. Lloyd, J. 
B. Rosenbaum, V. E. Homme, L. P. 
Davis, and C. C. Merrill. Journal of 
the Electrochemical Society, v. 97, 
July 1950, p. 227-234. 
Improvements in electrowinning of 
Cr from trivalent or “chrome alum” 
solutions, made since publication of 
a previous paper. Elimination of so- 
dium sulfate from the electrolyte 
and changes in cell design have de- 
creased the cost. Sensitivity of lab- 
oratory-size cells to certain critical 
impurities and other variables tends 
to obscure possibilities of this type 
of electrolyte. Research in_ pilot- 
plant cells shows that proper cell 
design and operation on a suffi- 
ciently large scale can largely over- 
come the sensitivity of chromium 
sulfate electrolytes to impurities and, 
to a lesser extent, to pH and other 
variables. (C23, Cr) 


83-C. The Production of Beryllium. 
(In German.) Gustav Jaeger. Metall, 
v. 4, May 1950, p. 183-191. 

Production methods, from reduc- 
tion of Be compounds to refining 
of the metal. The most recent proc- 
esses, namely chemical and electro- 
lytic, are described in detail. Nu- 
merous references (mostly to pat- 
ents). (C23, C general, Be) 
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188-D. The All-Basic Open Hearth: 
European and American. R. P. Heuer 
and M. A. Fay. Journal of Metals, v. 
188, June 1950, p. 824-829; July 1950, p. 
921-928. 

Compares operating practices; fur- 
nace bindings, bottoms, back and 
front walls; and silica and basic 
roof construction. Basic refractories 
used in the openhearth roof, ports, 
and ends; construction of slag pock- 
ets and regenerators; fuel practices; 
and direct comparisons between fur- 
naces of various design. Part Two. 
Research and development com- 
pleted as well as that planned in ba- 
sic refractories and their applica- 
tions. (D2, Fe) 


189-D. Electric Arc Furnace Steel 
Quality. Robert Sergeson. Iron and 
Steel Engineer, v. 27, June 1950, p. 
100-103; discussion, p. 103-104. 
Equipment and its sizes. Types of 
electric-furnace steels and process 
used for each; factors influencing 
quality, and tests for determining 
quality. (D5, ST) 


190-D. Blast Furnace Gas Boosts 
Steam Plant Output. P. J. Berg. In- 
dustrial Heating, v. 17, June 1950, p. 
1010, 1012, 1014, 1016. 

Steam generating capacity was in- 
creased by approximately 200,000 Ib. 
of steam at 165 psi. and power out- 
put by 7500 kw. without increasing 
fuel costs by utilizing approximately 
2,500,000 cu.ft. daily of 110-B.t.u. per 
cu.ft. blast-furnace gas that previ- 
ously had been wasted to the at- 
mosphere. (D1, A8) 


191-D. Session on Basic Open 
Hearth Quality and Metallurgy at Sil- 
ver Anniversary Open Hearth Confer- 
ence. II. (Concluded.) B. B. Rosen- 
baum. Industrial Heating, v. 17, June 
1950. p. 1018, 1020, 1022, 1024. 

Concludes summary of conference 
proceedings. Oxidation in tapping 
and ladle filling; furnace practice, 
such as bath temperature measure- 
ment and control: and conservation 
of manganese. (D2, ST) 


192-D. The Use of Coke in Blast 
Furnaces. T. Sanderson and D. R. 
Wattleworth. Journal of the Institute 
of Fuel, v. 23, May 1950, p. 115-120. 
Attempts to show that coke plays 
another role in blast-furnace opera- 
tion than acting as the source of 
heat and reduction; and to assess 
quantitatively the physical proper- 
ties of coke in relation to its use in 
the furnace. Presents findings of 
a statistical survey of the effect of 
coke quality on coke consumption. 
By improvement of coke auality, 
furnace output was increased 22%. 
(D1, Fe) 


198-D. The Reduction of Lump 
Ores. R. Wild and H. L. Saunders. 
Journal of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, v. 165, June 1950, p. 198-214. 

The over-all rate of heat trans- 
fer to the center of iron-ore lumps 
and the penetration of gaseous re- 
duction. Effects of various factors 
upon rate of heat transfer are as- 
sessed; and the temperature lag at 
the center of lumps heated at a uni- 
form rate is related to their size. 
Specimens of a wide range of ores 
were subjected to reduction hy blast- 
furnace gas under standardized con- 
ditions. Oxygen gradiert from the 
surface to the center was found by 
chemical analysis. The extent of the 
penetration of reduction is related 
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to porosity of the ore which is, in 
general, tne factor limiting reduc- 
tion within the lump. 22 ref. 

(D1, Fe) 


194-D. Improved Stainless Steel 
Smelting; Oxygen Lancing Reduces 
Chromium Loss. Chemical Age, v. 62, 
June 3, 1950, p. 819-820. 
Process just developed by Brit- 
ish steelmakers for the electric arc 
furnace. (D5, B22, SS) 


195-D. Low-Temperature Coke as 
a Reactive Carbon. C. E. Lesher. Min- 
ing Engineering, v. 187, July 1950; 
Transactions of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, v. 187, 1950, p. 805-810. 
Results of a study of the reac- 
tivity of 950 and 1650° F. cokes as 
measured by relative rates of re- 
duction of iron oxides at tempera- 
tures up te 2200° F. Three stand- 
ardized combinations of Lake Su- 
perior brown iron ore with carbon 
were tested by similar procedures. 
18 ref. (Di, B22, Fe) 


196-D. Radioactive Tracers for Gas 
Transit Times. Iron Age, v. 166, July 
6, 1950, p. 96. 

New technique. (See abstract of 
“A Radio-Active Technique for De- 
termining Gas Transit Times in a 
Driving Blast-Furnace”, E. W. Voice, 
Journal of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, item 2B-319, 1949.) 

(D1, S19, Fe) 


197-D. The Theory, Equipment and 
Operation of Lime Injection Through 
the Tuyeres of a Blast Furnace. 
George Steudel. Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant, v. 38, July 1950, p. 775-778. 
The purpose of lime injection is 
twofold; to reduce undesirable lime 
content in the bosh slag and to 
give immediate control to the hearth 
slag composition. (D1, Fe) 


198-D. Use of Oxygen in Electric 
Alloy-Steel Production. Engineering, 
v. 169, June 9, 1950, p. 660-661. 

Process which has permitted the 
production of high-grade austenitic 
stainless steels in carbon-are fur- 
naces from scrap material. A long 
steel tube, or “lance” is used to pass 
oxygen through the melts to re- 
move, by oxidation, carbon and such 
elements as Si and Mn without, at 
the same time, causing heavy losses 
of Cr as a result of oxidation. 

(D5, B22, AY) 
199-D. The Use of Oxygen in Steel- 
making; Recent British Developments 
With Electric Furnaces. Metallurgia, 
v. 42, June 1950, p. 29-32. 

(D&, B22, ST) 

200-D. The Use of Oxygen in Steel- 
making. Engineer, v. 189, June 16, 
1950, p. 717-718. 

(D general, B22, ST) 

201-D. “Checkerwork” of the Mod- 
ern Cowpers Stove. (In French.) M. 


Gérin. Revue de Métallurgie, v. 47, 
Apr. 1950, p. 295-304; discussion, p. 
304-305. 


Analyzes conditions of checker- 
work utilization in Cowpers blast- 
furnace stoves. Several types of 
checkerwork were comparatively in- 
vestigated. (D1, Fe) 

202-D. Cowpers Stoves in French 
Metallurgical Industries. (In French.) 
V. Rémond. Revue de Métallurgie, v. 
No 1950, p. 365-387; discussion, 
p. : 


Comprehensive information con- 
cerning operation during 1948 and 
1949. Conclusions concerning the 
type of Cowpers stove most suit- 
able to French conditions. The var- 
ious types, including checkerwork 
design and choice of refractories. 
(D1, Fe) 

203-D. Slag Control in the Basic 
Openhearth Process. Part II. (In Po- 
lish.) A. Ludkiewicz, E. Bucko, and 
J. Zieba. Prace Badawcze Glownego 
Instytutu Metaluraii i Odlewnictwa, 
v. 1, no. 2, 1949, p. 155-161. 


METALS REVIEW (24) 


Further investigation of slag pat- 
terns resulted in completion of the 
series for the basicity range 2.0-3.2. 
Basicjty evaluation by examination 
of top and bottom surfaces of the 
slag pancakes proved to be satis- 
factory in comparison with results 
calculated on the basis of chemical 
analysis. Mineralogical examination 
of thin sections of slag by polarized 
light, also examination of thin sec- 
tions in reflected light, made it pos- 
sible to differentiate three types of 
basic openhearth slag. (D2, ST) 


204-D. Basic Steelmaking; A Survey 
of the Physical Chemistry of Sulphur. 
C. E. A. Shanahan. Iron and Steel, v. 
23, June 1950, p. 279-283. 

The concepts of activity and free 
energy. Structure of slags, desulfur- 
ization by basic slags, and basicity 
of slags. (To be continued.) 

(D general, P12, B21, ST) 


205-D. The Application of Slag Con- 
trol to the Manufacture of Tube Steel. 
J. Monaghan. West of Scotland Iron 
and Steel Institute, Journal, v. 56, 
1948-49, p. 27-53; discussion, p. 53-70. 
Objects of slag control, estimation 
of slag basicity, slag-control pro- 
cedure, experimental investigations 
on bank. erosion, and application of 
slag control to various steels. Meth- 
oas are illustrated hy detailed cal- 
culations. (D general, B21, ST) 


206-D. A Statistical Investigation of 
Cracking in Basic Open Hearth In- 
gots. I. M. Mackenzie and A. J. Don- 
ald. West of Scotland Iron and Steel 
Institute, Journal, v. 56, 1948-49, p. 
71-89; discussion, p. 90-97. 

Statistical analysis shows that fur- 
nace practice has a considerable in- 
fluence. The most important factors 
contributing to variance of the 
cracking index were found to be: 
tapping temperature; temperature 
during refining; phosphorus con- 
tent; sulfur content; and teeming 
speed. (D2, $12, ST) 


207-D. A Materials and Thermal 
Balance on a Modern Blast Furnace. 
J. Taylor, R. P. Towndrow, and J. D. 
Gilchrist. West of Scotland Iron and 
Steel Institute, Journal, v. 56, 1948-49, 
p. 126-144. 

Equipment and procedures. A team 
of 36 men was required to make the 
necessary tests which were con- 
ducted over a period of 1 week. 
Raw-material sampling, slag and 
metal sampling, gas sampling, and 
temperature determinations on slag 
and metal were carried out. (D1, Fe) 


208-D. Scrap Preparation and Furnace 
Charging as Related to Cold Metal 
Open Hearth Shops. W. A. Johnson. 
West of Scotland Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, Journal, v. 56, 1948-49, p. 145- 
168; discussion, p. 168-170. 

Not concerned with history or 
present status, but with possible im- 
provements from physical and me- 
chanical viewpoints. Alternative 
equipment designs and methods for 
improving charging rate; improved 
scrap-preparation methods; and use 
of the cupola for melting scrap. Po- 
tential cost savings resulting from 
the latter. (D2, A8, ST) 


209-D. Possibilities of Reducing 
Coke Consumption in the Production 
of Iron and Steel. (In German.) Mag- 
nus Tigerschidld. Stahl und Eisen, v. 
70, May 11, 1950, p. 397-403. 

Various methods for’ reducing 
coke in the blast furnace. Evaluates 
the sponge-iron and Krupp proc- 
esses. 22 ref. (D1, D8, Fe) 


210-D. Efficiency Data on Electric 
Steel Furnaces With Inside Diameters 
Greater Than 3600 Mm. (In German.) 
Friedrich Badenheuer. Ste*l und Ei- 
sen, v. 70, May 11, 1950, p. 403-409. 
Quantitative results of a study of 
optimum charges, melting methods, 
and conditions in electric-arc fur- 
naces. Special attention is given to 


the chromium charge and to the re- 
covery of Cr from the slag. 17 ref. 
(D5, ST) 


211-D. Plant Experiences in the 
Production of Bessemer Steel in a 
Small Converter. (In German.) Erich 
Lanzendorter. Stahl und Eisen, v. 70, 
May 11, 1950, p. 409-416. 

See abstract of “Evaluation of the 
Bessemer Process in the Small Con- 
verter,” Neue Giesserei, item 141-D, 
1950. (D3, ST) 


212-D. Increasing the Capacity of 
Electric-Are Steel Furnaces by Use of 
Solid Charges. (In German.) Edmund 
Pakulla. Stahl und Eisen, v. 70, May 
25, 1950, p. 445-452. 

Various factors that affect fur- 
nace output, and methods of increas- 
ing melting rate. Performance data 
are tabulated and graphed. (D5, ST) 


| FOUNDRY 











287-E. How To Build Strength Into 
Large Patterns. Alfred E. Wells. 
American Foundryman, v. 17, June 
1950, p. 38-39. 

(E17) 


288-E. Auxiliary Oxygen Applied in 
72 Inch Production Cupolas. F. J. 
Webbere. American Foundryman, v. 
17, June 1950, p. 40-44. 

Presents results of a series of 
large-scale tests sponsored by the 
Chevrolet Grey Iron Foundry, Sag- 
inaw, Mich. (E10, B22, CI) 


289-E. Poll Shows Principal Causes 
for Defective Aluminum Sand Cast- 
ings. W. E. Mahin and R. A. Lubker. 
American Foundryman, v. 17, June 
1950, p. 51-54. Reprinted from News- 
Casting (U. S. Reduction Co., East 
Chicago, Ind.) 
Results of nationwide question- 
naire, survey, tabulated, illustrated, 
and discussed. (E11, Al) 


290-E. Core Oil Evaluation Method. 
R. H. Olmsted. American Foundry- 
man, v. 17, June 1950, p. 58-60. 
Test data for 12 oils from 5 sup- 
pliers. Evaluation method developed 
yaaa of analysis of the data. 


291-E. The Core of Graphite Spher- 
ules in Nodular Cast Iron. A. L. De Sy. 
Metal Progress, v. 57, June 1950, p. 
774-775. 

Examination with the _ electron 
microscope proved existence of a 
definite, geometrically shaped core 
in the center of the graphite nod- 
ules. As a result it appears possi- 
ble that crystallization of nodular 
iron is nucleated by a magnesium 
compound, and that the graphite 
spherulite results from the decom- 
position of a complex magnesium- 
silicon-carbide. (E25, CI) 

292-E. Principles of Gating. Wil- 
liam H. Johnson, William O. Baker, 
and William S. Pellini. Foundry, v. 
78, July 1950, p. 70-74, 204-208. 

See abstract of “Principles of Gat- 
ing Design; Factors Influencing 
Molten Steel Flow From Finger 
Gating Systems”, American Found- 
ryman, item 148-E, 1950. (E22, CI) 


293-E. Some Experiences in Pro- 
ducing Ductile Iron. Edward M. State 
and Bernard L. Stott. Foundry, v. 78, 
July 1950, p. 80-83. 

Experiences of State Foundry & 
Machine Co., Cedar Grove, Wis. Me- 
chanical properties equal to or bet- 
ter than those claimed were ob- 
tained. Typical nodular-iron cast- 
ings. (E25, CI) 

294-E. Matchplate Frames Facili- 
tate Loose Pattern Work. Foundry, 
v. 78, July 1950, p. 172, 174. 
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New development designed to in- 
crease foundry output which in- 
volves use of interfitting match- 
plates. (E17) 


295-E. Precision Die Casting Low- 

ers End Product Cost. Ed Groeling. 

Production Engineering & Manage- 

ment, v. 25, June 1950, p. 58-61. 

- How lock fabrication is acceler- 
ated by die casting Zn alloy parts 
in clusters with dies incorporating 
precise multiple-master inserts. 
(E13, Zn) 


296-E. Revolution in Casting. Mod- 
ern Industry, v. 19, June 15, 1950, p. 
38-43. 

New research and production de- 
velopments in ferrous sand casting. 
Programs of Gray Iron Founders’ 
Society, Malleable Iron Founders’ 
Society, and Steel Founders’ Socie- 
ties, of Battelle and Armour, and 
of numerous individual companies, 
are reviewed. (E11, CI) 


297-E. Cast Iron Made Straight and 
Uniform by New Spinning Process. 
Industrial Heating, v. 17, June 1950, 
p. 1066. 
New centrifugal casting process 
using sand-lined molds. (E14, CI) 


298-E. Phenolic-Sand Foundry 
Molds. Modern Plastics, v. 27, July 
1950, p. 79-80, 82-83, 86, 156, 158. 
Process developed in Germany 
during World War II and first re- 
ported in the U. S. by William W. 
McCulloch in Office of Technical 
Services, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Report No. °1168. Essentially the 
method consists of producing a com- 
paratively thin shell-like metal-cast- 
ing mold by applying a mixture of 
sand and a phenolic binder to a 
hot metal pattern and curing the 
layer of material. It is predicted 
that the process will become the 
largest single user of phenolics. 


299-E. Nodular Cast Irons. J. E. 
Rehder. Canadian Metals, v. 13, May 
1950, | ae 20, 46; June 1950, p. 16-18, 
Foundry techniques for producing 
nodular iron. Chemical composition, 
structure and mechanical proper- 
ties as related to production prac- 
tice, and compared with gray and 
malleable iron. Applications. 
(E25, CI) 


300-E. Moulding and Testing Non- 
Ferrous Hydraulic Castings. W. Thom- 
son. Foundry Trade Journal, v. 88, 
June 1, 1950, p. 579-585. 
Investigation of various types of 
test-bars and experiments with a 
“hydraulic” mixture. (E19, EG-a) 


301-E. Gases and Steel. Andrew 
McCance. Foundry Trade Journal, v. 
88, June 8, 1950, p. 615-622, 625. 
Edward Williams lecture describes 
early work and present information 
concerning the effects of gases on 
the macro and microstructure and 
properties of steel. Methods for de- 
termination of gas content, sources 
of gas, and methods of removal. 
17 ref. (E25, EG-m, CI) 


302-E. Tung Oil Seals Porous Cast- 

ings. George J. Dull. Iron Age, v. 165, 

June 29, 1950, ‘p. 76-78. 
_ A wide variety of castings are be- 
ing impregnated with tung oil to 
seal leaks due to microshrinkage 
and microgas porosity. Results are 
so reliable that pressure testing is 
sometimes eliminated. Methods and 
costs. (E25) 


303-E. Mechanized Casting Methods 
To Meet Today’s Production Needs. 
Production Engineering & Manage- 
ment, v. 26, July 1950, p. 60-62. 
Equipment and _ procedures of 
Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. (E11, CI) 


304-E. Investment Castings Depend 
on Good Pattern Tooling. Rawson L. 
Wood and Davidlee Von Ludwig. 


American Machinist, v. 94, July 10, 
1950, p. 97-168. 
Various aspects of pattern tool- 
ing and examples of guod and bad 
practice. (E15) 


305-E. Bibliography of the Perma- 
nent Mold Process. (Concluded.) Har- 
old E. Bourassa. Light Metal Age, v. 
8, June 1950, p. 17-20. 

Permanent-mold process for the 
pouring of brass, bronze, aluminum 
bronze, yellow brass, manganese 
bronze, lead and zinc alloys, mag- 
nesium; slush casting in permanent 
molds; bearing alloys used in the 
permanent-mold process; vacuum 
permanent-mold casting process; 
centrifugal-casting and continuous 
casting in permanent molds; ther- 
mal conductivity in relation to the 
permanent-mold process; and re- 
fractory coatings for all types of 
permanent molds. (E12) 


306-E. Light-Alloy Foundry and the 
Gas Problem. Light Metals, v. 13, June 
1950, p. 326-331. 

Chemistry, physics, and mechan- 
ics of hydrogen pick-up, methods of 
overcoming it as a danger, and of 
controlling it as an expedient. 
(E25, Al) 


307-E. From a Metallurgist’s Note- 
book: Impregnated Castings. H. i 
Symonds. Metal Industry, v. 76, June 
16, 1950, p. 474. 

The use of resins to impregnate 
brass castings which show shrink- 
age porosity raises several prob- 
lems. One of these is the effect of 
the plating cycle on the resin film. 
(E25, L17, Cu) 


308-E. The “Lost Wax” Process of 

Precision Casting. J. S. Turnbull. In- 

stitution of Mechanical Engineers, 

Proceedings, v. 162, no. 1, 1950, p. 66- 
69; discussion, p. 70-74. 

Previously abstracted from Found- 

7 St Journal, item 84-E, 1950. 


309-E. A Triple-Purpose Foundry; 
Mechanized, Semi-Mechanized and 
Jobbing. Iron and Steel, v. 23, June 
1950, p. 289-294. 
British ferrous foundry. 
(E general, CI) 


310-E. Cast Crankshafts. (In Rus- 
sian.) Ya. E. Gol’dshtein. Vestnik Ma- 
Shinostroeniya (Bulletin of the Ma- 
chine Construction Industry), v. 30, 
Feb. 1950, p. 10-15. 

Production of low-alloy cast iron 
crankshafts having high mechanical 
properties. Stabilization of the struc- 
ture and reduction of cast and 
structural stresses may be improved 
by high-temperature annealing for 
2 hr. after mechanical working at 
620° C. High mechanical properties 
of cast iron may be obtained either 
by reducing the total C and Si or 
by alloying with Mn (1.5 or 1.78%) 
and Ni (0.60 or 0.90%). 

(E25, J23, Q general, CI) 


311-E. Machine Casting of Large 
Steel Sections. (In Russian.) A. V. 
Kiselev. Vestnik Mashinostroeniya 
(Bulletin of the Machine Construction 
Industry), v. 30, Feb. 1950, p. 59-61. 
Equipment developed for mechan- 
ization of pouring and casting heavy 
cast-iron pieces weighing up to 15 
tons each. (E11, CI) 


812-E. Application of a Cupola With 

Several Rows of Tuyeres. (In Rus- 

sian.) P. P. Berg and L. I. Serebrier. 

Vestnik Mashinostroeniya (Bulletin 

of the Machine Construction Indus- 

try), v. 30, Mar. 1950, p. 27-29. 

Operation of cupola was experi- 

mentally investigated. Effects of 
various factors. Theoretical advan- 
tages of multiple-tuyere system. 
(E10, CI) 


313-E. Die Cast Zinc on Wood. Die 
Casting, v. 8, July 1950, p. 25-26, 60. 
Special technioue for casting a 
bearing seat inside a wooden skate 


wheel. This produces a_ superior 
wheel with a high factor of safety. 
The method opens up new design 
possibilities for bonding die-cast 
metal to wood without scorching or 
damaging the wood. (E13, K11, Zn) 


314-E. Steel Foundry Core and 
Molding Sands. John Howe Hall. 
Foundry, v. 78, July 1950, p. 75, 212-214. 
Functions of cores, and proper- 
ties and proportions of materials 
used in core-sand mixtures. (Fourth 
of series; to be continued.) 
(E18, CI) 


315-E. Fundamentals of Feeding 
for Sound Tin Bronze Castings. Clyde 
L. Frear. Foundry, v. 78, July 1950, p. 
76-79, 199-203. ° 
Principles of riser design to in- 
sure adequate feeding. (Third of 
series; to be concluded.) (E22, Cu) 


316-E. Producing Textile Machinery 
Castings. Pat Dwyer. Foundry, v. 78, 
July 1950, p. 84-87, 211-212. 

History of the Whitin Machine 
Works, and its current practice in 
producing gray iron castings for tex- 
tile machinery. (To be concluded.) 
(E11, T29, CI) 


317-E. Basic Principles of Die De- 
sign; Ejector Mechanisms. H. K. Bar- 
ton and L. C. Barton. Machinery (Lon- 
don), v. 76, June 29, 1950, p. 927-932. 

Two-stage ejection for die casting 
machines; noncircular ejectors; 
sleeve ejectors; ring ejection; strip- 
per plates; and oblique ejection. 
(E13) 

318-E. Liquid Metal Properties; Ef- 
fect on the Casting Fluidity of Alloys. 
V. Kondic. Foundry Trade Journal, 
v. 88, June 29, 1950, p. 691-695. 

Data available which relate prop- 
erties of a liquid alloy to results 
obtained in fluidity tests. Although 
different methods of fluidity meas- 
urement have been frequently used 
in the past, certain general and 
valuable relationships have been ob- 
tained, irrespective of the type of 
test. (E25) 

319-E. Roll Founding. W. G. Scott. 
West of Scotland Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, Journal, v. 56, 1948-49, p. 1-21; 
discussion, p. 22-26. 

In the roll industry, cast rolls 
are termed iron or steel according 
to the structural state of the total 
carbon. Each type is considered. De- 
tails of melting, casting, and mold- 
ing practice and equipment. Metal- 
lurgical aspects are emphasized. 
(E11, T5, CI) 

320-E. Centrifugal Casting in En- 
gine Construction. (In German.) Her- 
bert Liittger. Neue Giesserei, v. 37 
(new ser., v. 3), May 4, 1950, p. 165-167. 

Brief general discussion includes 
remarks on the strength and struc- 
tural properties of centrifugally 
cast cylinder linings. (E14, CI) 


321-E. Problems of Metallurgical 
Research and Their Application to 
Foundry Practice. (In German.) 
Oelsen. Neue Giesserei, v. 37, (New 
ser., v. 3), May 18, 1950, p. 185-189. 
Solubility of oxides in iron melts 
and the effect of metallurgical re- 
actions on solubility; desulfurization 
by means of blast-furnace slags of 
different basicity and their use in 
the cupola; principles of dephos- 
phorization reactions, and thermo- 
dynamic treatment of constitution 
diagrams. (E10, N12, CI) 


322-E. Pressure Casting. (In Ger- 
man.) F. Jentzsch. Metall, v. 4, June 
1950, p. 218-222. 

Comprehensive discussion of the 
process, of suitable metals and al- 
loys, and of pressure-casting ma- 
chines and molds. Principles of de- 
signing pressure-cast parts. (E13) 

323-E. Aluminum Alloys for Pres- 
sure. Casting. (In German.) Ziegler. 
Metall, v. 4, June 1950, p. 223-225. 

Two tables state the present and 

the proposed standards for composi- 
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tions, mechanical properties. Advan- 
tages of light-metal alloys and pre- 
cautions for pressure casting. Photo- 
graphs illustrate Al alloy pressure- 
cast parts. (E13, Al) 


324-E. Magnesium Alloys as Mate- 
rials for Precision Pressure-Cast Parts. 
(In German.) G. Lieby. Metall, v. 4, 
June 1950, p. 225-228. 

A diagram illustrates the electro- 
thermal production of Mg by reduc- 
tion with carbon. Another diagram 
shows a _ pressure-casting arrange- 
ment. Comparative photographs 
show the superior appearance of 
pressure-cast Mg-Al parts over simi- 
lar parts produced by other methods 
and from othey metals. 

(E13, C23, Mg) 


325-E. Zine Pressure Casting. (In 
German.) H. Postel. Metall, v. 4, June 
1950, p. 228-230. 
Advantages of producing parts 
and articles by pressure casting. 
(E13, Zn) 


326-E. Brass Pressure Casting. (In 
German.) G. Daase. Metall, v. 4, June 
1950, p. 230-231. 

Recommends the use of the alloy 
Tombasil which, because of its 4.5% 
Si content, is highly liquid in the 
molten state. (E13, Cu) 


327-E. (Book) Casting of Brass and 
Bronze. Daniel R. Hull. 186 pages. 1950. 
American Society for Metals, 7301 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. $3.50. 
Past and present equipment, as 
well as procedures and problems of 
melting, pouring, fabricating tin 
bronze, molding, and mold dressing. 
Use of oxygen, hydrogen, and deoxi- 
Gizers. (E general, Cu) 
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139-F. Welding Speeds Production 
of Large Diameter Pipe. Industry ¢ 
Welding, v. 23, July 1950, p. 30-32. 
Production of 26-36-in. steel pipe 
by National Tube Co., McKeesport, 
Pa. Includes rolling and forming. 
(F26, CN) 


140-F. New Extrusion Process Of- 
fers Product Improvement. Produc- 
tion Engineering & Management, v. 
25, June 1950, p. 62. 

Method developed for fabrication 
of ribbed sheeting of high strength 
and light weight for aircraft. 

(F24, T24, Al) 


141-F. Pass Design of Angular Sec- 
tions. Ross E. Beynon. Iron and Steel 
Engineer, v. 27, June 1950, p. 53-74. 
Section rolling for a wide variety 
of shapes. (F23) 


142-F. Electric Weld Tube Mill 
Goes Into Production at National 
Tube Co.’s McKeesport Works. Iron 
and Steel Engineer, v. 27, June 1950, 
p. 120-122. 
Forming and welding equipment 
and procedures. (F26, ) 


143-F. Wire as an Engineering Ma- 
terial. N. Bruce Bagger. Materials ¢ 
Methods, v. 31, June 1950, p. 75-82. 
Basic characteristics of wire and 
the ways in which it can be worked 
and fabricated. Principal properties 
of the many different wire mate- 
rials, and a number of typical ap- 
plications to illustrate the versatil- 
ity of wire as an engineering ma- 
terial. (F28, T general) 
144-F. Overhead Radiant Heat Aids 
Axle Forging. Herbert Chase. Ameri- 
can Machinist, v. 94, June 26, 1950, p. 
73-76. 


METALS REVIEW (26) 


Conveyerized forging line at Ford’s 
Canton plant which gets the fur- 
naces up in the air to provide cooler 
working areas and a mere compact 
layout. (F22, T21, ST) 


145-F. Efficient Wrench Forging. 
Thomas A. Dickinson. Steel Process- 
ing, v. 36, June 1950, p. 285-287. 

Two very different, yet related, 
forging techniques, by which a pair 
of California manufacturers produce 
hand tools, such as box and open- 
end wrenches. The first is Plomb 
Tool Co., where Erie board ham- 
mers are used; and the second is 
Thorsen Tools, where a pair of 100- 
ton punch presses are used in col- 
laboration with an Acme forging 
machine and six automatic screw 
machines. (F22, G2, G17, T6, ST) 


146-F. New Sheet for Fabricators. 
Western Machinery and Steel World, 
v. 41, June 1950, p. 81. 

Radically different Al sheet for 
light metal fabricators announced 
by Reynolds Metals Co. embodies 
integral T-shaped stiffeners on one 
side. The sheet is produced by ex- 
trusion. (F24, Al) 


147-F. Fundamentals of the Work- 
ing of Metals. Part XII. Definitions of 
Terms Used in Processing and Fab- 
ricating of Metals. George Sachs. Mod- 
“ig i eemeiinad Press, v. 12, June 1950, 
p. 6, 8. 

(F general, G general) 


148-F. American Wire Mill Equip- 
ment; A Review and Translation. 
Kenneth B. Lewis. Wire and Wire 
Products, v. 25, June 1950, p. 495, 532- 
533. From article by Heinz Hoehle, 
Stahl und Eisen, v. 70, Jan. 19, 1950, 
p. 41-51. 

Mr. Hoehle visited some American 
mills in 1939 and again in 1949 and 
his observations are interesting in 
that they show clearly the progress 
of a decade. (F28) 


149-F. An Examination of Modern 
Theories of Rolling in the Light of 
Rolling Mill Practice. N. H. Polakow- 
ski. Sheet Metal Industries, v. 27, May 
1950, p. 389-399, 402. 

Contradictions and discrepancies 
between theory and practice. Exper- 
imental data from the literature are 
correlated and charted. (To be con- 
tinued.) (F23) 

150-F. Cold Drawing. III. L. Sander- 
son. British Steelmaker, v. 16, June 
1950. pv. 310-313. ; 

Wiredrawing dies, problems _in- 
volved in the reduction process, and 
practical advantages of cold drawn 
steel. Also galvanizing and patent- 
ine. (To be continued.) 

(F27, F28, J25, L16, ST) 


151-F. New Gary Mill Processes 
Both Seamless and Welded Tubing. 
Steel, v. 127, July 3, 1950, p. 94, 97-98, 


100. 

New unit, included in National 
Tube’s modernization program, fea- 
tures continuous rolling on a man- 
drel and incorporates the stretch- 
reducing process _in 12 separately 
powered stands. The method is es- 
pecially suited for making small- 
diameter tubing in long lengths at 
deliverv speeds up to 1700 ft. per 
min. (F26) 


152-F. Electric Welded Tube Mill 
Now in Production at McKeesport. 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, v. 38, 
July 1950, p. 779-782. 

Includes plate bending and form- 

ing. (F26, CN) 

153-F. Rolls and Rolling. Part XVI. 
Beams. E. E. Brayshaw. Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant, v. 38, July 1950, 
p. 792-803. 

Roll-pass cross sections. (F23) 
154-F. Cold Extrusion of Steel. 
Merle H. Davis. Ordnance, v. 35, July- 
Aug. 1950, p. 31-34. 

Previously abstracted from Finish, 

item 99-F, 1950. (F24, ST) 


Synchronized Drives and 
Conmsels Raise Fretz-Moon Operating 
Speeds. Steel, v. 127, July 10, 1950, p. 
96, 98, 101-102. 

Uniformly higher quality, greater 
pipe-size accuracy, and _ interior 
cleanliness of product produced on 
Wheeling Steel’s new mill are at- 
tributed to both the synchronized 
all-electric motor drive for the in- 
tegrated forming and welding stands 
and an adjustable “flying saw” 
mechanism. (F26, CN) 


156-F. Rolling Aluminum at Dav- 
enport. Light Metal Age, v. 8, June 
1950, p. 6-9, 22-24. 

Alcoa’s aluminum rolling mill at 
Davenport, Iowa. The mill itself con- 
tains more than 64 million lb. of 
Al. (F238, T26, Al) 


157-F. Contribution to the Study of 
Rolling Pressure. (In French.) J. 
Stremsdoerfer. Revue de Métallurgie, 
v. 47, Apr. 1950, p. 237-259. 

A theoretical study for the case 
of a rectangular bar rolled between 
smooth cylinders. New formulas are 
proposed for calculation of pres- 
sure and rolling force. Results (us- 
ing the above formula) are com- 
pared with those determined using 
Ekelund’s formulas. (F23) 


158-F. Rolled Magnesium-Zirconium 
Alloys. (In German.) Franz Sauer- 
wald. Zeitschrift fiir Metallkunde, v. 
41, Mar. 1950, p. 81-87. 

Magnesium alloys, whose cast 
grain size has been reduced by re- 
fining with zirconium, have especial- 
ly good plastic properties and are 
well suited for rolling, especially roll- 
ing directly as-cast without prelimi- 
nary extrusion. Binary and polynary 
alloys have good corrosion resistance 
and mechanical properties. 

(F23, Q general, R general, Mg) 


159-F. Rapid Heating of Billets in 
Gas-Fired Furnaces. (In Russian.) V. 
F. Kopytov and P. V. Sorokin. Vestnik 
Mashinostroeniya (Bulletin of the Ma- 
chine Construction Industry), v. 30, 
Feb. 1950, p. 54-58. 

Furnace design and time of heat- 
ing of round and square billets and 
sheets of medium-carbon steel up to 
60 mm. thick and also pipe of low- 
carbon steel of up to 5-mm. wall 
thickness. (F21, CN) 


160-F. Propagation of the Plastic- 
Deformation Front in Bars During 
Rolling in a Blooming Mill. (In Rus- 
sian.) T. M. Golubev. Izvestiya Akade- 
mii Nauk SSSR (Bulletin of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR), 
Section of Technical Sciences, Mar. 
1950, p. 401-406. 

Depth of penetration of plastic 
deformation on compression in bars 
of large cross section, depending on 
compressive force, rate of rolling, 
and diameter of rollers. Formulas 
for determining optimum roller di- 
ameter. (F23, Q24) 


161-F. New French Steel Plants— 
Details of Mills and Drives. Glenn E. 
Stolz. Iron Age, v. 166, July 13, 1950, 
p. 96-97. 
Emphasis on blooming, hot-strip, 
and other rolling mills—also pick- 
ling facilities. (F23, L12, ST) 


162-F. Aluminum Wire—Its Fabri- 
cation and Uses. C. J. Beneke. Wire 
and Wire Products, v. 25, July 1950, 
p. 571-573. 

Alloy. selection and_ fabrication, 
dies, lubricants, methods and eauip- 
ment, annealing and solution heat 
treating, straightening, and _ uses. 
Typical mechanical properties are 
tabulated. (F28, Al) 


163-F. Carbide Wire Drawing Dies 
—Bearings Vs. No Bearings. J. O. 
Tompkins. Wire and Wire Products, 
v. 25. July 1950, p. 576-578. 
Results of research on drawing 
tire-bead wire in carbide dies with 
and without “bearings”. Bearings 
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ary F : ” by K. B. Wolf using special machines, considerable 
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Equipment of government-equip- 
ped and industry-operated facility 
2 for developing forging techniques 
3 in being set up at Adrian, Mich., with 


ing and galvanizing operations. 
(G10, L10, L16, T7, CN) 


204-G. The Business of Cold Head- 


193-G. Contour Machining Repro- 
duces Forgings and Castings. H. J. 
Chamberland. Iron Age, v. 165, June 
22, 1950, .p. 90-92. 





PME. the backing of the U. S. Air Force. é ing. Kenneth J. Sorace. Wire and Wire 
nik The forging will be done in heavy How tooling costs for short-run pyoducts, v. 25, June 1950, p. 500-501, 
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principle of design has been used 
with satisfactory results in a British 
steel foundry for well over a year 
to cut off headers and risers. Large 
savings in gas consumption (12-40%) 
are claimed. (G22, CI) 


210-G. Precision Manufacture of 
Aluminum. Gilbert C. Close. Light 
Metal Age, v. 8, June 1950, p. 10-11, 
20-21. 

Casting, machining, seamless-tube 
extrusion, brazing, finishing, etc., as 
applied to manufacture of Al air- 
craft accessories at AiResearch Mfg. 
Co., Los Angeles. Machined toler- 
ances within 0.0001-in., dynamic-bal- 
ance tolerances equivalent to 5-mil- 
lionths of an inch, and over all pre- 
cision tolerances 30 times finer than 
used in the best watches, are rou- 
tine production-line requirements. 
(G17, T24, Al) 


211-G. New Process for Manufac- 
turing Aluminum Foil Tubes. Light 
Metal Age, v. 8, June 1950, p. 12-13. 
New equipment and process pro- 
duces tubes from foil, laminated or 
coated on both sides with plastic. 
Precoated, preprinted foil is formed 
into cylinders and heat sealed. Then 
the neck and threads are formed. 
(G general, T10, Al) 


212-G. Stampability Test for Me- 
dium and Heavy Sheets. (In French.) 
Eug. Herzog. Revue de Meétallurgie, 
v. 47, May 1950, p. 399-408. 

A modification of G. Sachs’ test 
for determination of stampability. 
Deformation taking place during the 
test is thoroughly analyzed. Oper- 
ating technique. Application of the 
test to steel sheets. (G3, Q23) 


213-G. Oxy-Kinetic Cutting. (In 
French.) A. E. Leduc. Revue de la 
Soudure; Lastijdschrift, v. 6, no. 1, 
1950, p. 31-41. 
See abstract of condensed English 
version in Engineers’ Digest, item 
150-G, 1950. (G22, ST) 


214-G. Determination of Optimum 
Lead Angle of Hard-Alloy Cutting 
Tools During Rapid Cutting. (In Rus- 
sian.) M. N. Larin. Vestnik Mashino- 


stroeniya (Bulletin of the Machine 
Construction Industry), v. 30, Feb. 
1950, p. 41-49. 


Simplified relationship, based on 
experimental data. Influences of 
yield strength, bend resistance, rate 
of cutting, and thickness of cut. 
Optimum cutting conditions are tab- 
ulated for 37 special steels. 

(G17, ST) 


215-G. Cold Stamping of Complex 
Dies for Punch Presses on Hydraulic 
Presses. (In Russian.) A. I. Kogan. 
Vestnik Mashinostroeniya (Bulletin of 
the Machine Construction Industry), 
v. 30, Feb. 1950, p. 49-54. 

Practical development of a meth- 
od of forming punch-press dies by 
cold stamping. Such a method, using 
hydraulic presses, guarantees a 
shape accuracy within 0.03 mm. and 
a surface finish accurate to 1 u. 
Three basic types of such stamp- 
ings were studied in detail. Opti- 
mum conditions were determined 
for different materials and die di- 
mensions. (G3, T5, ST) 


216-G. Investigation of Operation of 
Lathes Using Cutting Tools With Dia- 
mond Tips. (In Russian.) A. G. Nal- 
chan. Stanki i Instrument (Machine 
Tools and Equipment), v. 21, Mar. 
1950, p. 6-9. 

Factors causing vibration of lathes 
and influence of the latter on the 
uniformity and precision of the fin- 
ished surface during machining of 
an Al-Mg allov piston. Means of 
reducing harmful vibration. 

(G17, Al) 


217-G. Surface Quality During 
Planing of Metals. (In Russian.) P. E. 
D’yachenko and A. P. Dobychina. 
Stanki i Instrument (Machine Tools 
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and Equipment), v. 21, Mar. 1950, p. 
12-14. 


Influence of various factors, such 
as sharpness of the cutting edge, 
thickness of metal, rate of planing, 
cutting speed and structure of base 
metal (sorbite, grainy pearlite, plas- 
tic pearlite, and as-received nor- 
malized steel structures) on surface 
quality. (G17, ST) 


218-G. Oxygen and Arc Cutting of 
Scrap Metal (Intended for the Open- 
hearth Furnace.) (In Russian.) S. V. 
Begun. Avtogennoe Delo (Welding), 
v. 21, Mar. 1950, p. 23-24. 

Optimum methods of cutting up 
different types of scrap metal for 
the openhearth charge were studied, 
comparing oxygen and electric-arc 
cutting. (G22, Sr) 


219-G. Determining the Machina- 
bility of Metals. Gerald Lewis. Ma- 
chinery (American), v. 56, July 1950, 
p. 152-154. 

Machinability tester suited for use 
by workers of average skill. This 
instrument, known as the MSE- 
Schlesinger machinability tester, 
rapidly measures the two basic char- 
acteristics of machinability. These 
are specific cutting resistance and 
abrasive effect. (G17) 


220-G. Production, A Series of Com- 
promises. Louis J. Lovisek. Wire and 
Wire Products, v. 25, July 1950, p. 
563-567. 

Compromises in the making of 
screws by cold heading and thread 
rolling, necessitated because of cost 
factors. Compromises also extend to 
quality standards on the rods used 
as raw material. Considers only fer- 
rous materials. (G10, G12, S22, Fe) 


221-G. What Carbide Insert Tools 
Can Do for You. Steel, v. 127, July 
17, 1950, p. 80-81, 96. 

How carbide inserts can reduce 
machining costs by speeding pro- 
duction, and by cutting down time 
needed for changing setup, regrind- 
ing, and resharpening. (G17, T6, C) 


222-G. Coin-Dimpling; Counter- 
Pressure Process for the Accurate 
Control of Rivet-Head Form. Part I. 
Basic Principle and Governing Fac- 
tors. Aircraft Production, v. 12, June 
1950, p. 181-183. 

Method of pre-forming the harder 
light alloys for flush-riveting with- 
out causing cracks, originally de- 
veloped for use on 24S-T sheet in 
the shops of North American Avia- 
tion, Inglewood, Calif. (To be con- 
tinued.) (G2, Al) 


223-G. Free-Cutting Steel Machin- 
ability Measured by New ‘Yardstick’. 
Screw Machine Engineering, v. 11, 
July 1950, p. 36-38. 
New method based on the use of 
a Monarch lathe equipped to pro- 
vide fixed tool pressures with a 
constant component in horizontal di- 
rection. Developed by Monarch Ma- 
chine Tool Co., in cooperation with 
Battelle Memorial Institute under 
the sponsorship of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. (G17) 


224-G. “Oxyarc” Oxygen-Electric Arc 

Cutting. (In German.) H. Schmidt- 

Bach. Schweissen und Schneiden, v. 2, 
May 1950, p. 93-96. 

New process, its use in the cutting 

of different metals, for removal of 

rivets, and for hole cutting. (G22) 
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50-H. Precision Stainless Parts by 
Powder Metallurgy. A. J. Langham- 
mer and Phillip Glick. Iron Age, v. 
165, June 22, 1950, p. 93-94. 


Manufacture of some _ stainless- 
steel precision parts through pow- 
der metallurgy is said to save some 
75% of production cost over stand- 
ard machining methods. Good stain- 
less powder is key to successful fab- 
rication of machine parts, filters, 
and bearings. Various examples. 
(H general, 'T7, SS) 


51-H. The Densification of Pre-Re- 
duced Copper Powder Compacts in 
Vacuum and in Hydrogen. Charles B. 
Jordan and Pol Duwez. Journal of 
Metals, v. 188, July 1950; Transactions 
of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, v. 188, 
1950, p. 943-944. 3 
A study of the increase in density 
of copper powder compacts as a 
function of the time and tempera- 
ture of sintering has been previous- 
ly reported. The present note de- 
scribes results of a series of ex- 
periments under similar conditions 
except that the Cu powder was re- 
duced for several hours in hydro- 
gen at 500 or 600° F. before press- 
ing. (H15, Cu) 


52-H. Remarks on  Mizushima’s 
Method for the Determination of Sur- 
face Area of Powders. Ying Fu. Jour- 
nal of Chemical Physics, v. 18, June 
1950, p. 899-900. 
Shows incorrectness of Mizushi- 
ma’s equations. (H11) 


53-H. The Effect of Foreign Gases 
on the Grain Boundaries of Copper 
Powder During and After Sintering. 
(In German.) Horst Schreiner. Zeit- 
schrift fiir anorganische Chemie, v. 
262, May 1950, p. 113-121. 

The amount of methanol vapor 
absorbed by electrolytic copper pow- 
der sintered in vacuum or in a hy- 
drogen or nitrogen atmosphere was 
determined. Effects on the sinter- 
ing process. (H15, Cu) 


54-H. Contribution to the Theory 
of the Powder-Metallurgical Satura- 
tion Process. (In German.) Paul 
Schwartzkopf. Zeitschrift fiir anor- 
ganische Chemie, v. 262, May 1950, p. 
218-222. 

Process is explained and schemat- 
ically illustrated. Structure of a 
piece of spongy sintered Fe _ sat- 
urated with Cu. (H16) 


55-H. Hardness Measurements on 
Metallic Sintered Bodies. (In German.) 
Karl Adlassnig. Zeitschrift fiir anor- 
ganische Chemie, v. 262, May 1950, p. 
248-257. 

Hardnesses of copper bodies sin- 
tered for various.temperatures and 
times were determined by the Vick- 
ers, Brinell, Rockwell, and _ sclero- 
scope methods and the results com- 
pared with each other as well as 
with their other properties. Effects 
of structure on properties. 10 ref. 
(H15, Q29, Cu) 


56-H. Production of Fine Metal 
Powders by Hydrogen Reduction. (In 
Czech.) Miroslav Petrdlik. Hutnické 
Listy, v. 5, Mar. 1950, p. 105-111. 
Conditions for complete reduction 
by hydrogen of the oxides of W, Mo, 
Fe, Ni, Co, Cu and Pb. By this 
method finely-grained metal pow- 
ders are obtained. The reduction is 
carried out in an electric tube fur- 
nace with two temperature zones. 
The material being reduced flows 
continuously through the furnace in 
the opposite direction to the hvdro- 
gen. Also presents a methced of 
calculating water-vavor concentra- 
tion in the reducing atmosphere 
from conditions in the furnace, and 
a calculation of composition of the 
reduction products of various de- 
grees of oxidation based on oxida- 
tinn number. 
(H10, Mo, Fe, Ni, Co, Cu, Pb, W) 


57-H. Pressing and Sintering of 
Metallic and Nonmetallic Powders. (In 
Polish.) W. Rutkowski and H. Rut- 
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5 Experts Tell You The 
Essential Facts About— 


Magnesium 


A Symposium by 5 Authors—L. M. Pidgeon, pro- 
fessor and head of department of metallurgy, Univer- 
sity of Toronto; John C. Mathes, development engineer, 
Dow Chemical Co.; Norman E. Woldman, chief metal- 
lurgical engineer, Eclipse-Pioneer Div., Bendix Aviation 
Corp.; J. V. Winkler, metallurgist, Dow Chemical Co.; 
and W. S. Loose, metallurgist, Dow Chemical Co. 


Based on five educational lectures, the book discusses 
magnesium structural design as to weight-saving possi- 








bilities, allowable working stresses, and comparisons with 
other structural metals in columns, beams, tubes and 
fabricated structures. 


Magnesium casting, alloy additions, types of castings, 
foundry practices, heat treatment, metallography, ma- 
.chinability, welding, impregnation, surface finishes and 
properties. 


Wrought alloys are discussed from the standpoint of 
composition, fabrication methods, drawing, press methods 
and controls, rubber forming, drop hammer methods, and 
such joining methods as riveting and arc, gas and re- 
sistance welding. 


6x9 .. 188 illus. .. red cloth .. $3.50 


266 pages .. 
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BOOKS on 


NONFERROUS METALLURGY 


FIVE OF THE LEADING VOLUMES PUBLISHED 
ON THIS SUBJECT WILL HELP YOU KEEP 


ABREAST OF MODERN DEVELOPMENTS. 





Metals To Be Found And Used By Man 
Copper and Copper Alloys 


Metallurgy, Ontario Research Foundation, Toronto 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
The Metallurgy of Copper... Ores . . . Recovery . . . Reduc- 


tion . . . Pyro-Metallurgy . 
Furnaces . . . Melting of Copper and Its Alloys . . . Factors 
which Determine Melt Quality . . . Complex Alloys of Copper and 
Zinc . . . Influence of Ferrous and Nonferrous Metals on Brass 
. . . Other Alloys of Copper. 


175 pages .. illustrated .. 6x9 .. red cloth .. $3.50 





A Thorough Treatment Of One Of The Earliest 


By Owen W. Ellis, Director, Dept. of Engineering and 


. . Crushing and Concentration . . . 

















IF YOUR FIRM CONSUMES BRASS, 
THEN YOU SHOULD HAVE— 


Cold Working. of Brass 


By L. E. Gibbs, Technical Advisor, Rome Div., 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 


While the book touches on the problems arising in the 
brass mill—the producer’s problem—it is mostly con- 
cerned with the troubles that may arise in the consumer’s 
plant, and that may be cured by a slight change in the 
treatment of the metal. It is confined more to metal- 
lurgical problems than to the mechanical problems. 

Individual chapters are given over to discussion of 
hardness and grain size, effect of cold working and an- 
nealing, of minor changes in chemical composition, the 
testing and inspection of brass strip and brass cups, 
typical manufacturing problems (as exemplified by the 
production of 20 mm. cartridges), and the cause and cure 
of season cracking. Book features illustrations in natural 
color of the microstructure of the principal copper alloys. 


112 pages . . . 6x9 . .. red cloth... $2.50 
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: “An Excellent Book . . . We Consider It A 


| Very Fine Addition To Our Extension Library” 
—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Story of Magnesium 


r By W. H. Gross, Member Technical Service Dept., 
Dow Chemical Company 


The Story of Magnesium has been written in simple 
i‘ phraseology. This volume has been reader-tested and 
is within the educational range of high school students 
and workers in industry. The author is a recognized 
expert in his field. Authoritative, factual, scientifically 
accurate, readily understood and interesting. New tech- 
nical terms are referred to the glossary, where they are 
readily defined. Each chapter has a series of questions, 
with page locations of the answers. Suitable for use as 
self-educational material, as supplementary reading, and 
as texts for plant courses. To aid instructors, the illustra- 
tions have been made into a film strip which is available 
at low cost rental from the publishers. 


272 pages. .5144x7% . . red cloth. . net price. . 











The American Society for Metals 
7301 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Please send me the following books: 
[1 Magnesium 
[1 Copper and Copper Alloys 
[1 Cold Working of Brass 
[11 Story of Magnesium 
[] Physical Metallurgy of Aluminum Alloys 
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Physical Metallurgy of 
Aluminum Alloys 


A Series of Educational Lectures 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


“Equilibrium Diagrams of Aluminum Alloys”, by 

. L. Fink, Chief, Physical Metallurgy Division, 
Aluminum Research Laboratories; ‘‘Metallography of 
Aluminum Alloys”, by F. Keller, Chief, Metallography 
Division, Aluminum Research Laboratories; ‘““Commer- 
cial Aluminum Casting Alloys”, by W. E. Sicha, 
Assistant Chief, Cleveland Research Division, Alumi- 
num Research Laboratories; ‘Commercial Wrought 
aluminum Alloys”, by J. A. Nock, Jr., Assistant 
' Chief, Physical Metallurgy Division, Aluminum Re- 
' search Laboratories; ‘‘Thermal Treatment of Aluminum 
Alloys”, by E. H. Dix, Jr., Assistant Director of Re- 
search, Aluminum Company of America. 


250 pages . 6x9 . 165 illus. . red cloth . $5.00 
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kowska. Prace Badawcze Glownego 
Instytutu Metalurgii i Odlewnictwa, v. 
1, no. 2, 1949, p. 111-125. 

Fe, Cu, Fe-Cu, Cu-Mn, Fe-Mn, and 
Fe-Cu-Mn powders of electrolytic 
origin were pressed and sintered. 
Grain size and grain-size distribu- 
tion, apparent and true density. Be- 
havior on mixing and compacting 
with other metallic or nonmetallic 
powders. 14 ref. 

(H14, H15, Fe, Cu, Mn) 


58-H. Sintered Porous Graphite- 
Bronze Bearings. (In Polish.) A. Krup- 
kowski, and W. Cegielski. Prace Ba- 
dawcze Glownego Instytutu. Metalur- 
gii i Odlewnictwa, v. 1, no. 2, 1949, p. 
163-179. 

A method of making porous bear- 
ings by sintering metallic powders. 
Preparation and mixing of powders, 
pressing and heat treating, oil im- 
pregnation, machining, and assem- 
bly of sintered bushings. Tests show 
how various physical and mechani- 
cal properties of graphite bronzes 
depend upon production factors and 
graphite and tin content. 15 ref. 
(H general, P general, Q general, 
T7, Cu) 


59-H. Powder Metallurgy; A Mid- 
Century Review and Preview. Paul 
Schwarzkopf. Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, v. 72, July 1950, p. 543-548. 


Application in high-melting refrac- . 


tory metals; development of ce- 
mented carbides; theoretical consid- 
erations; the practical approach; in- 
termetallic compounds; development 
of ferrite materials; manufacturing 
composite contact materials by in- 
filtration; powder metallurgy in 
competition with other processes; 
and mechanism of infiltration proc- 
ess. (H general) 


60-H. Ceramics—Silicon Ceramics— 
Metal Ceramics. (In German.) Max 
Hauser. Sprechsaal fiir Keramik; 
Glas; Email, v. 83, Feb. 5, 1950, p. 41-47. 
The physicochemical differences 
between clays, silicon, and other 
metals as ceramic materials. Shows 
that the expansion coefficient, ther- 
mal conductivity, and corrosion re- 
sistance of silicon makes it, for 
certain purposes, an especially de- 
sirable ceramic material. Powder 
metallurgy is considered a ceramic 
process and the possibility of using 
mixtures of clays with powdered 
metals or ores is discussed. 18 ref. 
(H general, Si) 


61-H. Determining the Compacting 
Behavior of Iron Powders by Means 
of a Bending Test. (In German.) Hans 
Bernstorff and Friedel Moser. Stahl 
— Eisen, v. 70, May 11, 1950, p. 416- 
Effect of preliminary annealing 
and processing of iron powders on 
their pressing and sintering prop- 
erties, effect of graphite in Fe- 
graphite mixtures, and behavior of 
Fe powders produced by different 
methods. The bending test was found 
to be sensitive to any variations in 
materials or methods of sintering. 
(H14, H15, Fe) 


62-H. (Book) Metallkeramik (Pro- 
duction of Metal Bodies From Metal 
Powders, Science and Technique of 
Sintered Metals, and Metal Powders), 
Ed. 4. Franz Skaupy. Verlag Chemie, 
eames Germany. 19 


Exhaustive introduction and two 
main parts—general and_ special. 
First part: Techniques of prepara- 
tion of metal powders, methods for 
their investigation and special prop- 
erties. Methods of cold and hot 
pressing and subsequent sintering. 
Internal processes and reactions be- 
tween powder particles. Second part: 
The highly refractory pure metals, 
their carbides and similar com- 
pounds; role of the binder; mani- 
fold uses of hard metals. Includes 
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the new metal-ceramic compounds 
and a patent register. 
(H general, EG-d) 
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143-3. Localized Heating. Paul A. 
Furkert. Industrial Gas, v. 28, June 
1950, p. 6-7, 23-26. 

Various ways in, which localized 
gas heating is or might be used 
in heat treating, heating for forging, 
or soldering and brazing. Shows 
how salt baths can be eliminated in 
many cases. (J general, K7, K8) 


144-J. Reduced Operating Costs 
Highlight Operation at Taylor-Whar- 
ton Iron and Steel Co. S. M. Stoler. 
Instrumentation, v. 4, 2nd qtr. 1950, 
p. 12-13. 
Design and operation of normal- 
izing furnace and controls. 
(J24, $16, ST) 


145-J. How To Determine Case 
Hardenability. Richard F. Harvey. 
Steel, v. 126, June 26, 1950, p. 80-82, 84. 
Use of microhardness tests. Pro- 
cedure also can be applied to meas- 
urement of decarburization depth of 
cyanided and nitrided cases as well 
as to surfaces hardened selectively 
by induction or flame-hardening 
techniques. (J28, ST) 


146-J. Modern Heat Treating. III. 
Interrupted Quenching. William Adam 
Jr. and Leon B. Rosseau. Metal Prog- 
ress, v. 57, June 1950, p. 765-768. 
Several items of heat treating lore 
are shown to be false upon scien- 
tific investigation. One is that the 
faster the quench the harder the 
steel—whereas carbon content is the 
ruling factor. Another is that a cold 
quenching bath is necessary for ade- 
quate hardening, yet agitated molten 
salt has high cooling power. A third 
is that annealing requires very long 
times and slow coolings, yet cyclic 
annealing violates both rules. How 
modern salt baths and furnaces fit 
these findings. (J26, J2, ST) 


147-J. Quality Heat Treating Builds 
Small Shop. John C. McComb. Steel 
Processnig, v. 36, June 1950, p. 297-301. 
Equipment and _ procedures of 
Walker Heat Treating Co., Cleve- 
land. This shop specializes in the 
treating of toolsteels, die-casting 
dies, plastic-forming dies, and simi- 
lar work. (J general, TS) 


148-J. Heat Treatment of High 
Pressure Cylinders. S. M. Stoler. Steel 
ee v. 36, June 1950, p. 302-303, 
Continuous heat treatment of cyl- 
inders at Taylor-Wharton Iron and 
Steel Co., using new high thermal 
head heating methods. Advantages. 
(J1, T26, ST) 


149-J. Thin Metal Parts Successful- 
ly Heated by Induction. Joseph F. Lib- 
sch and Anthony Vescuso. Wire and 
Wire Products, v. 25, June 1950, p. 498- 
499, 519-521. 

Advantages of induction heating 
for small wires and metal parts lie 
primarily in its ability to avoid dis- 
tortion of the work. Describes tech- 
nique using a standard commercial 
converter operating at 500 ke. or 
less, suitable for heat treatment of 
both small and large sections. (J2) 


150-J. Controlled Cooling of Steel 
Blooms in Car Bottom Furnaces. 
Charles J. F. Burch. Iron and Steel 
Engineer, v. 27, June 1950, p. 86-94; 
discussion, p. 94. 

Proposed method for transferring 
blooms into car-bottom furnaces for 
controlled cooling after rolling. 
Blooms can be charged into furnace 


before temperature of any bloom 
falls below 600° F. (J21, ST) 


151-J. Heat Treating Bolts Quickly 
and Efficiently at Oldsmobile. Indus- 
trial Heating, v. 17, June 1950, p. 964- 
966, 968, 970. 
-Line consists of hardening fur- 
nace, oil quench, cleaning machine, 
and draw-furnace. (J26, T7, ST) 


152-3. Heat Treatment of Alloy 
Steels. II. (Concluded.) C. E. McDer- 
mott. Industrial Heating, v. 17, June 
1950, p. 980, 982, 984, 986. 

Definitions and explanations of 
quenching factors, tempering, aus- 
tempering, and martempering. Some 
advantages and limitations of these 
processes. (J26, AY 


153-J. New Furnaces Heat Copper 
Billets and Anneal Strip Continuously. 
Industrial Heating, v. 17, June 1950, 
p. 998, 1000. 

Continuous billet heater and con- 
tinuous roller-hearth, bright-anneal- 
ing furnace at California plant of 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 

(J23, .Cu) 


154-J. Western Metal Processing 
Methods Stepped Up by Gas Equip- 
ment Improvements. Ralph W. Mar- 
shall. Western Metals, v. 8, June 1950, 
p. 26-29. 

Various procedures and equipment 
in which gas is used as fuel. In- 
cludes heat treating, joining, forging, 
melting, heating of pickling and 
other solutions, etc. (J general, B18) 


155-J. Induction Heating. Canadian 
Metals, v. 13, June 1950, p. 12. 

Briefly describes process. (J2) 
156-J. Carburizing With Prepared 
Town’s Gas. L. G. W. Palethorpe. Ma- 
chinery (London), v. 76, June 8, 1950, 
p. 815-820. 

Preparation of the gas, equipment 

for carburizing, and recommended 
carburizing procedures. (J28, ST) 


157-3. Heat Treatment of High 
Speed Steel Tools; The Use of Efco- 
Ajax-Holtgren and Efco-Sentry Equip- 
ment. R. C. Stockton. Machinery (Lon- 
don), v. 76, June 1, 1950, p. 778-782. 
The Efco-Ajax-Hultgren equip- 
ment utilizes salt baths in three 
stages of treatment. The Efco-Sentry 
equipment utilizes a carbon muffle 
which is replaced when worn away 
by slow burning at the hardening 
temperature in the presence of a 
limited amount of air. It is suitable 
primarily for small-quantity work. 
(J26, J2, TS) 


158-J. Annealing Aluminum Sheet. 
Linde Tips, and Oxy-Acetylene Tips, 
v. 29, July 1950, p. 62-63. 

Simple procedure using the oxy- 
acetylene flame only. It can be ap- 
plied to those Al alloys which are 
work hardened by rolling, such as 
2S, 3S, and 52S. (J23, J2, Al) 


159-J. Isothermal Annealing Im- 
proves Forging Machinability. A. H. 
ree Steel, v. 127, July 10, 1950, p. 
By salt-bath annealing alloy-steel 
ring gears and other automobile 
parts after press forming, Ford 
eliminates snot cleaning, lengthens 
cutter life up to 75%, and cuts need 
for relapping. (J23, T21, AY) 
160-J. Production Case Hardener. 
W. L. Corteggiano. Machine Design, 
v. 22, July 1950, p. 125-127. 
Westinghouse development, the 
horizontal rotating scanner with 
automatic work loader, designed to 
selectively case harden miscellane- 
ous cylindrical parts. (J28, ST) 
161-3. Quenching; Some Aspects of 
the Rate of Cooling in Various Me- 
dia. Iron and Steel, v. 23, June 1950, 
p. 303-306. 
Mechanism of the process; effects 
produced on the bodies quenched; 
cooling media. Cooling curves for 
the center of various shapes and 
sizes. (J26, J2) 
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162-J. Application of Sawdust Dur- 
ing Carburization. (In Russian.) V. P. 
Gerassimov. Stanki i Instrument (Ma- 
chine Tools and Equipment), v. 21, 
Mar. 1950, p. 26. 
Proposes use of sawdust, heated 
previously to 500° C., instead of 
charcoal for carburization. (J28, ST) 


163-J. The Hardening Operation in 
the Practical Heat Treatment of Steel. 
Quintin C. McMillan. West of Scotland 
Iron and Steel Institute, Journal, v. 56, 
1948-49, p. 98-119; discussion, p. 120-125. 
Commercial equipment and pro- 
cedures, as well as their fundamen- 
tal metallurgical basis. Hardenabil- 
ity testing and effects of different 
heat treatment schedules on hard- 
ness and impact strength of un- 
alloyed and low-alloy steels. 
(J26, ST) 


164-J. Research on the Soft Annealing 
of Unalloyed and Low-Alloy Steels. 
(In German.) Sepp Ammareller. Stahl 
—— Eisen, v. 70, May 25, 1950, p. 459- 
4 


Methods for soft annealing struc- 
tural and toolsteels. Rate of spher- 
oidization of cementite in steels 
containing 0.65-1.35% C and effect 
of temperature on the cementite 
were studied. (J23, N8, CN, TS) 


165-J. The Hardening Behavior of 
the Refined Steels. (In German.) Ernst 
Kunze. Stahl und Eisen, v. 70, May 
25, 1950, p. 475-476. 
Critically reviews a’ German book 
by J. Kubasta which proposes a 
“transformation index” as a method 
of indicating the hardenability of 
a given steel and a formula for 
computing hardness depth. (J26, ST) 


166-3. (Book) High-Frequency In- 
duction Heating, Ed. 2. Frank W. 
Curtis. 389 pages. 1950. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18. $6.00. 

Explains fundamental electrical 
principles involved. Many applica- 
tions to specific heating problems— 
for hardening metal parts, joining 
of metal assemblies, etc. Types of 
steel best suited to induction hard- 
ening and various means of quench- 
ing. A comprehensive analysis of 
coil design and new material on fix- 
ture designs are included in this 
new edition. Material has been am- 
plified on brazing alloys and fluxes, 
on localized hardening, and on 











joining of metal assemblies. (J2) 
| JOINING 
356-K. Metlbonding Saves Time, 


Money on B-36. Aviation Week, v. 52, 
June 19, 1950, p. 20-22, 25-26. 

New Convair adhesive development 
which speeds production of super- 
bomber’s skin assemblies. 

(K12, T24) 


357-K. “Stored Energy” Welds Dis- 
similar Metals. A. H. Allen. Steel, v. 
126, June 26, 1950, p. 72-73. 

New gun technique and apparatus 
by which studs up to % in. diameter 
are joined to base metals of a wide 
variety of types and _ thicknesses. 
Readily adapted to mass production 
processes, the technique requires no 
eee metal preparation or fluxes. 


358-K. Multi-Arc Welding of Thin 
Sheet. Metal Progress, v. 57, June 1950, 
p. 808, 810, 814, 816. Translated and 
condensed from “Multiarc Welding”, 
K. V. Zvegintseva. 
Previously abstracted from Avto- 
gennoe Delo. See item 22B-447, 1949. 


359-K. Brazing and Soldering of 
Metals Accompiished by Induction 
Heating Methous. Materials ¢ Meth- 
ods, v. 31, June 1950, p. 63-66. 

Typical setups fur medium and 
smali-lot production. ‘Tables give 
compositions and melting points of 
various Sn-Pb soft solders and of 
silver brazing alloys. 

(K7, K8, Sn, Pb, Ag) 


360-K. Efficient Flux Recovery 
Saves Money. Industry ¢ Welding, 
v. 23, July 1950, p. 20-21, 65. 
Describes and illustrates various 
flux-recovery installations. In both 
manual and automatic hidden-arc 
welding, the arc is hidden under a 
mound of granular inorganic fiux, 
only one-third of which is used in 
the particular weld. (K1, A8) 


361-K. Kodak and Welding. Henry 
H. Brown. Industry & Welding, v. 23, 
July 1950, p. 22-23, 26, 64 
Varied applications of welding at 
Eastman Kcdak Co., mainly in the 
fabrication of tanks, reaction ves- 
sels, and other equipment. 
(K general, T29) 


362-K. Argon Vs. Helium in Inert 
Atmosphere Arc Welding. Paul Pa- 
quin. Industry & Welding, v. 23, July 
1950, p. 24, 50-51. 
Pros and cons of the two gases. 
(K1) 


363-K. Silver Brazing With Induc- 
tion Heat at Oneida, Ltd. Stewart M. 
Hill and Richard A. Gehr. Industrial 
ne v. 17, June 1950, p. 972-974, 
976. 


Equipment and _ procedures for 
joining stainless steel knife blades 
to hollow handles. (K8, SS) 


364-K. New Welding Techniques 
Improve Product Quality and Lower 
Cost. Hugo W. Hiemke. Western Met- 
als, v. 8, June 1950, p. 33-34. 
Various new techniques and their 
applications. (K general) 


365-K. Are Welding in Machine 
Construction. R. G. Alison. Canadian 
Metals, v. 13, June 1950, p. 32-34, 37. 
Advantages, applications, and 
costs, as applied to mild and low- 
alloy steels. (K1, ST) 


366-K. A Survey of Modern Theory 
on Welding and Weldability. (Con- 
tinued.) D. Seferian. Sheet Metal In- 
dustries, v. 27, May 1950, p. 435-444. 
Investigation of weld structures; 
practical application of thermal 
analysis; the fusion zone; the par- 
ent metal; structural changes in the 
parent metal; physical and chemical 
changes; qualitative definition of 
weldability; and determination of 
weldability. Concerned only with 
steels. 50 ref. (To be continued.) 
(K9, ST) 


367-K. Automatic Welding of Air- 
craft Storage Containers by the Sub- 
merged-Are Process. A. I. Nussbaum. 
Sheet Metal Industries, v. 27, June 
1950, p. 533-535. 

Procedures at Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp., Akron, Ohio. Sheet steel is 
used. (K1, CN) 

368-K. The Use of Welding in the 
Construction of Public Cleansing Ve- 
hicles. Sheet Metal Industries, v. 27, 
June 1950, p. 540-542. 

As applied to dump trucks by 
British firm. (K general, T21, CN) 


369-K. Brazing and Welding Coated 
Materials. E. V. Beatson. Welding, v. 
18, June 1950, p. 232-242. 

Techniques for brazing various 
types of metal-coated materials: also 
resistance welding methods. 11 ref. 
(K8, K3) 


370-K. The Inspector’s Approach to 
Are Welding. C. W. Ephithite. Weld- 
ing, v. 18, June 1950, p. 255-260. 
Fillet welds, deep-penetration 
welds, square-butt welds, and auto- 
matic welding. Common defects and 
points to be watched. (K1, S general) 


371-K. Welding Drawn Shells to 
Aluminum Diecastings. Iron Age, v. 
165, June 29, 1950, p. 8z. 

Spot welding procedure used in 
fastening the drawn 3S Al spinner 
shell to the spinner bottom of die- 
cast 307 Al alloy, in assembly of 
portable washing machines. 

(K3, Al) 


372-K. Stud Welding Tannery Comb 
— Iron Age, v. 1od, June 29, 1950, 
p. 82. 
Special setup for economical pro- 
duction of a new hair combing and 
drying machine for tannery use. 
30,000 pins on 36 rolls carry hair 
in a continuous thin layer through 
each machine. (K1, CN) 


373-K. Sealing Solder. G. S. Phipps. 
Bell Laboratories Record, v. 28, vuly 
1950, p. 295-297. 

New technique used for sealing 
cracks in wiped joints in lead cable. 
A supplementary layer of a iower 
melting solder (52.5% Bi, 32% Pb, 
and 15.5% Sn) fills the cracks in 
the wiping solder (34.5% Sn, 1.25% 
Sb, 0.11% As, balance Pb), forming 
a good seal. Crack structure and 
probable sealing action of solder. 
(K7, Pb, Bi, SG-f) 


374-K. Weld Without Flash. Charles 
Bruno and G. W. Birdsall. Steel, v. 
127, July 10, 1950, p. 86-87, 102. 
Advanced flash-welding technique 
opens applications for aluminum 
previously considered impractical or 
economically impossible because of 
high fabrication costs. Equipment 
of improved design reduces. the 
weld-zone, width to 0.006-0.010 in. 
hence practically eliminating flash 
and the problem of removing it. 
(K3, Al) 


375-K. Stress-Relieved Brazing 
Rings Cut Assembly Costs. John Ev- 
ans. American Machinist, v. 94, July 
10, 1950, p. 109. 

Nondistorting silver solder pre- 
forms and use of induction heating 
reduce rejects, show enormous in- 
creases in production over manual 
brazing in production of strainer as- 
semblies for household refrigerators. 
(K8, T10) 


376-K. Arc Welds Can Be Enameled 
Successfully. A. N. Kugler. Ceramic 
Industry, v. 55, July 1950, p. 65, 67. 
Use of low-hydrogen electrodes for 
arc welding gives reasonable assur- 
ance that delayed flaking and blis- 
tering of enamel will not occur. Re- 
sults of comparative experiments 
with various types. (K1, L27, CN) 


377-K. Stresses in Glass-Metal Seals: 
I. The Cylindrical Seal. F. W. Martin. 
Journal of the American Ceramic So- 
ciety, v. 33, July 1, 1950, p. 224-229. 
Consideration of the effects of 
viscous flow during cooling of a 
beaded wire seal following anneal- 
ing treatment leads to a refinement 
of the theory of Hull and Burger. 
With the corrections provided, ex- 
cellent correlation is obtained with 
experimental stress measurements. 
Cylindrical seals with metal as the 
external member. (K11) 


378-K. Weld 3850-Ton Mechanical 
Press. Clyde B. Clason. Welding En- 
gineer, v. 35, July 1950, p. 17-20. 
Procedures and equipment used 
by. Clearing Machine Corp., Chicago. 
(K general, T5, CN) 


379-K. Building a Bull Gear. Weld- 
ing Engineer, v. 35, July 1950, p. 21. 
Use of submerged-melt welding in 
production of bull gear from %-in. 
plate and 1-in. thick strip for the 
rim. (K1, T7, CN) 


380-K. How Chevrolet Welds the 
“Powerglide”. Stanley H. Brams. Weld- 
ing Engineer, v. 35, July 1950, p. 22-24. 
Various steps, including electric 
welding, spot welding, and brazing. 
(K1, K3, K8, T21, ST) 
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381-K. Big Diesel Repair Job. Weld- 
ing Engineer, v. 35, July 1950, p. 25. 

Arc welding repair of large break 

in 800-hp. diesel. (K1, T25, CN) 
382-K. Low-Cost Welded Stadium. 
R. G. Swisher. Welding Engineer, v. 
35, July 1950, p. 32-33. 

Are-welded steel grandstands 
made by Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co. Patented design utilizes 
standard units. (K1, T26, CN) 

383-K. Welded Portable Repair 
Shop. Charles W. Harbaugh. Welding 
Engineer, v. 35, July 1950, p. 34-35. 

(K general, T5, CN) 

384-K. Solvent Extractor Stud 
Welded. Welding Engineer, v. 35, July 
1950, p. 42. 

How welding 2500 threaded studs 
to frame members of stainless-steel 
equipment eliminated time-consum- 
ing drilling and tapping, and sharp- 
ly reduced the amount of stainless 
needed. (K1, SS) 

385-K. Hints for White Metal 
Welding. Linde Tips, and Oxy-Acety- 
lene Tips, v. 29, July 1950, p. 53-56. 

Recommended procedures. 

(K2, Sn, Pb, Sb) . 
386-K. Argon Arc Welding. Light 
Metal Age, v. 8, June 1950, p. 14-15. 

Commercial practice as applied to 
aluminum. (K1, Al) 


387-K. Solid-Phase Hot Pressure 
Welding. Gilbert C. Close. Finish, v. 
7, July 1950, p. 19-21, 73-74. 

Process and some equipment used 
for specific jobs. Basic advantages 
and applications. Mentions only use 
for joining various steels. (K2, SS) 


388-K. Engineering Trends in Spot 
Welder Controls. Stuart C. Rocka- 
fellow. Electronics, v. 23, July 1950, p. 
70-73. 

Techniques for building electronic 
controls that meet reliability and 
quick-repair requirements of auto- 
industry assembly lines. Details of 
6-thyratron timer circuit having po- 
tentiometer control of time for each 
seauenced function of a resistance 
welder. (K3) 


389-K. New Aluminium-Silicon Elec- 
trode. Light Metals, v. 13, June 1950, 
p. 352-354. 

Use of AI-Si electrode, developed 
by a British firm, for welding of 
wrought alloys of specifications 
AW3, 9, and 10. (K1, T5, Al) 


390-K. Welding and Cutting on the 
Sea Defence Works, Lowestoft. Weld- 
er, v. 19, Jan.-Mar. 1950, p. 2-5. 

(K general, G22, CN) 


391-K. Spotlight on Arc Welding. V. 
Winget Ltd.. Rochester. Welder, v. 19, 
Jan.-Mar. 1950, p. 10-14. 

Use by British firm in construc- 
tion of civil-engineering equipment 
and concrete machinery. 

(K1, T4, CN) 


392-K. The Design and Fabrication 
of Welded Structures Suhiected to Re- 
peated Loading. Part IV. R. Weck. 
Welder, v. 19, Jan.-Mar. 1950, p. 15-24. 
Dynamic notch sensitivity of ma- 
terials and fatigue streneth of riv- 
eted and welded joints. Fatigue-test 
data for varicus welded cast irons 
and steels and various joint designs. 
(To be continued.) 
(K9, Q7, ST, CI) 


393-K. The Pressure-Welding Char- 
acteristics of Some Copner-Base- Al- 
loys. Edwin Davis and Eric Holmes. 
Journal of the Inst‘tute of Metals, v. 
77, May 1950, p. 185-206. 

Pressure welding characteristics 
of deoxidized copper and 9 commer- 
cial Cu-base allovs were determined 
by tensiJe testing and micro-exami- 
nation of butt welds. Joint strength 
was influenced bv surface condi- 
tion before welding, mechanical 
preparation proving most suitable, 
and by deformation taking place 
during welding. Welding time, pres- 
sure, and temperature were of im- 
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portance only in so far as they af- 
fected deformation, provided that 
welding temperature exceeded re- 
crystallization temperature of the 
material. Order of weldability. 12 
ref. (K2, Cu) 


394-K. Copper Brazing of Case 
Hardening Steel. S. C. Churchill. Ma- 
chinery (London), v. 76, June 22, 1950, 
p. 884-889. 

Effects of the brazing tempera- 
ture on case-hardening steel sub- 
jected to a variety of subsequent 
heat treatments. The specimens were 
tested for Izod impact and Vickers 
hardness. Recommendations. 

(K8, J general, Q6, Q29, CN) 


395-K. French Automatic Spot- 
Welding Machines. (In French.) J. 
Négre. Soudure et Techniques Conne- 
wes, v. 4, Jan.-Feb. 1950, p. 5-15. 
Different types especially devel- 
oped for existing industrial condi- 
tions in. France. Low operating 
costs, independent of the amount of 
work performed. Electrical circuits 
and equipment. (K3) 


396-K. Welding-on of Pins by Means 
of a Welding Gun. (In French.) J. 
Sarazin. Soudure et Techniques Con- 
nexes, v. 4, Jan.-Feb. 1950, p. 17-25; 
discussion, p. 25-28. 

Method and apparatus for joining 
studs, bolts, pins, etce., of a wide 
variety of shapes and sizes to plane 
or curved surfaces. Assemblies uti- 
lizing numerous such joints. Results 
of uniaxial and biaxial tensile test- 
ing of typical joints. (K1) 


397-K. Welding and Brazing by 
High-Frequency Current. (In French.) 
M. Descarsins. Soudure et Techniques 
Connexes, v. 4, Mar.-Apr. 1950, p. 65-75. 
Application of the method of high- 
frequency induction heating to weld- 
ing and brazing. Principles of this 
method; advantages and disadvan- 
tages; equipment. (K6, K8) 


398-K. Tendency Toward Crack For- 
mation of Light-Alloy Welded Struc- 
tures. (In French.) Marc Hollard. Re- 
vue de Métallurgie, v. 47, Apr. 1950, 
Pp. 287-294. 

Use of the method of Bollenrath 
and Cornelius for determination of 
cracking. Application of this meth- 
od to different types of light alloys, 
including the technique of the pro- 
cedure. Data of a typical test. 11 
ref. (K9, Al) 


399-K. Crack Sealing Torch; Its 
Use in the Fabrication of Special 
Steels. (In French) Charles Marizy. 
Revue de Métallurgie, v. 47, May 1950, 
p. 395-398. r 
Its use for elimination of surface 
defects such as small cracks, blis- 
ters, scales, etc., in ingots of carbon 
and low-alloy steels. Method of use 
is described. (K2, CN, AY) 


400-K. Wide-Seam Forehand Weld- 
ing. (In French.) C. G. Keel. Revue 
de la Soudure; Lastijdschrift, v. 6, no. 
1, 1950, p. 1-19. 
Forehand welding using an appro- 
priate weld metal and following with 
a short-time torch heat treatment at 
a temperature above the Acs point. 
Optimum conditions of operation. 
Results of an extensive study of me- 
chanical properties and_ structural 
characteristics of the welds. 
(K2, CN 
401-K. Induction Soldering Process. 
(In German.) G. W. Seulen. Zeitschrift 
des Vereines Deutscher Ingenieure, v. 
92, May 11, 1950, p. 337-340. 
Equipment and advantages. (K7) 


402-K. Determination of the Suita- 
bility of Low-Carbon Steels for Fu- 
sion Welding. (In Czech.) Frantisek 
Poboril and Frantisek Sicha. Hutnické 
Listy, v. 5, Jan. 1950, p. 5-9; Feb. 1950, 
p. 57-61; Mar. 1950, p. 101-105. 
On the basis of experimental evi- 
dence showing that in fusion weld- 


ing, a sudden cooling down of cer- 
tain low-carbon steels from tempera- 
tures in the vicinity of the Ac point 
results in a brittle zone in the tran- 
sition range, a fusion-weldability 
test for steels was suggested. It con- 
sists in the quenching of a rough- 
machined impact-test specimen from 
a temperature just below the Aci 
point, artificial aging at 100° C. for 
two hours, and determination of 
impact strength at the normal tem- 
perature. (K9, CN) 


403-K. Argon-Arc Welding in Pro- 
duction of Thermostatic Elements. (In 
Russian.) A. Ya. Brodskii. Vestnik 
Mashinostroeniya (Bulletin of the Ma- 
chine Construction Industry), v. 30, 
Feb. 1950, p. 37-40. 

Technique using a tungsten elec- 
trode, developed as a result of ex- 
perimental investigations. This 
method is also applicable to pro- 
duction of similar devices (mem- 
branes, diaphragms, aneroid cap- 
sules) having a_ right-cylindrical 
shape. Mechanical device to auto- 
matize welding is described and 
structural details are diagrammed. 
Material welded is 18-8 stainless 
steel. (K1, SS) 


404-K. Progress in Development of 
Automatic Welding Under Flux Dur- 
ing the Last Two to Three Years. (In 
Russian.) E. O. Paton and B. I. Medo- 
var. Vestnik Mashinostroeniya (Bulle- 
tin of the Machine Construction In- 
dustry), v. 30, Feb. 1950, p. 28-36; Mar. 
1950, p. 31-42. 

Russian research as applied to 
carbon ‘and _ low-alloy — structural 
steels. Methods of stress relief, ap- 
plicable mechanical tests and low- 
temperature applications (down to 
—45° C.). Second part: New equip- 
ment, tables, diagrams, and_illus- 
trations. (K1, ST) 


405-K. Welding of Steels at Low 
Temperatures. (In Russian.) A. A. 
Chekanov. Vestnik Mashinostroeniya 
(Bulletin of the Machine Construc- 
tion Industry), v. 30, Mar. 1950, p. 45-48. 
Four different structural steels 
were welded at —40 to 18° C. and 
tested at —40° C. and room tem- 
perature. Mechanical properties were 
studied, as well as tendency toward 
crack formation. Method of inves- 
tigation. (K general, CN) 


406-K. Reaction of Phosphorus and 
Sulfur During Automatic Welding 
Under High-Manganese Fluxes. (In 
Russian.) K. V. Lyubavskii and M. M. 
Timofeev. Avtogennoe Delo (Welding), 
v. 21, Mar. 1950, p. 5-11. 

Results of several independent in- 
vestigations of the reaction of phos- 
phorus and sulphur both during 
melting of the flux and in the molt- 
en-metal pool formed at the point 
of welding. It was found that a 
P content of 0.13-0.15% causes an 
increase of content of this element 
in the weld metal by 0.020-0.025%. 
Methods of reducing P content of 
flux to 0.03-0.07%. Mechanism of 
transition of S from flux slag to 
weld, causing hot cracks, and 
methods for ‘ts elimination. 18 ref. 
(K general, ST) 


407-K. Conditions for Intermittent 
Spot Welding. (In Russian.) I. P. 
Trochun and G. V. Vasil’ev. Avto- 
gennoe Delo (Welding), v. 21, Mar. 
1950, p. 11-14. 

Method of welding characterized 
by interrupted application of the 
welding current, necessitated by a 
difference in the rate of heat trans- 
fer into the interior of the sheet 
and the rate of heat escape from 
the surface of the sheets through 
the electrodes. This method is rec- 
ommended for low-carbon _ steel 
sheets of 3-10 mm. thickness. Special 
advantages. Ontimum conditions of 
weldins for different cases. 

(K3, CN) 
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408-K. Weld Assembly of Steel 
Framework of High Buildings. (In 
Russian.) M. M. Sakhnovskii and A. 
D. Zevin. Avtogennoe Delo (Welding), 
v. 21, Mar. 1950, p. 18-19. 

Possibility of attaching horizontal 
braces to the body of columns in 
the framework or high buildings 
without use of the “overhead’ 
welding position. Optimum gap be- 
tween brace and column is _ indi- 
cated. Steel backings were found 
more applicable than asbestos or 
copper. (K general, T26, CN) 


409-K. Electrical Characteristics of 
Spot Welding Machines and Their In- 
fluence on the Stability of the Weld- 
ing Process. (In Russian.) L. V. Gle- 
bov. Avtogennoe Delo (Welding), v. 
21, Mar. 1950, p. 29-30. 

Determining relation between var- 
ious parameters of the machine and 
welding stability. Formulas devel- 
oped are thoroughly discussed and 
verified experimentally. (K3) 


410-K. Important Points To Con- 
sider in Welding Aluminum. Fritz Al- 
brecht. Machinery (American), v. 56, 
July 1950, p. 168-170. 

Selection of filler material, nature 
of material to be joined, and factors 
affecting welding methods. 

(K general, Al) 


411-K. Applications for Helium in 
Inert-Arc Welding. M. J. Conway. 
Welding Journal, v. 29, July 19850, p. 
533-536. 

Historical review stresses the ad- 
vantages of helium in_ inert-gas 
shielded-arc welding and its prom- 
ising future. (K1) 


412-K. Portable Resistance-Welding 
Tools. Charles H. Davis, Jr. Welding 
Journal, v. 29, July 1950, p. 537-541. 
Various types of equipment. Co- 
ordination of product and design, 
other considerations affecting de- 
sign, materials for tool construction, 
and tool supports. Practical short- 
cuts. (K3, T5) _ 


413-K. Shielded Arc Welding of Alu- 
minum. Fritz Albrecht. Welding Jour- 
nal, v. 29, July 1950, p. 542-546. 

Typical argon-shielded, a.c. arc 
welding operations on aluminum 
and savings realizable in comparison 
with oxy-hydrogen torch welding. 
(K1, Al) 

414-K, Slope Control and Its Effect 
on Spot Welding. J. L. Solomon. Weld- 
ing Journal, v. 29, July 1950, p. 578-579. 

Discusses paper by Ivar W. John- 
son (Oct. 1949 issue, item 22A-238, 
1949). Shows that, although addition 
of slope control to a single-phase 
welder allows one to simulate the 
heating effect produced naturally 
by the 3-phase welding current, the 
welding of Al to ANW-30 specifica- 
tions requires also addition of cur- 
rent-decay control. This latter con- 
trol allows the spot to cool at a 
slow rate, minimizing porosity, sheet 


— and internal cracks. 
415-K. Resistance Welding Hot Air 


Heating Chamber. H. W. Stieglitz. 
Welding Journal, v. 29, July 1950, p. 
580-582. 

Equipment and procedures for 
welding chamber used in gas fur- 
naces, at high production rates. The 
chamber consists of three closely 
spaced sections linked by a number 
of tubular flues. (K3, T27, ST) 


416-K. Automatic High-Speed Weld- 
ing of Small-Diameter Joints. Sates 
Journal, v. 29, July 1950, p. 582 
Equipment and procedure for at- 
taining high-production speeds yet 
sound joints in ‘the arc welding of 
universal yokes to each end of 2%- 
in. diam.. automobile shafts. 
(K1, T21, ST) 


417-K. How To Fusion Weld Cast 

Iron. F. C. Geibig. Welding Journal, 

v. 29. July 1950, p. 583-587. 
Recommended procedures for the 


repairman for the three’ types 
(white, gray, and malleable) on both 
small and large parts. (K2, CI) 


418-K. Shrinkage Distortion in Weld- 
ing. W. Spraragen and W. G. Ettinger. 
Welding Journal, v. 29, July 1950, p. 
323s-335s; discussion, p. 335s. 

Reviews and correlates literature 
from Jan. 1, 1944 to July 1, 1949 
(foreign literature from Jan. 1, 
1941). Includes brief comment by H. 
Weisberg. 33 ref. (K general) 


419-K. Underbead Cracking of 
Welds Cathodically Charged Witn Hy- 
drogen. M. W. Mallett and P. J. Riep- 
pel. Welding Journal, v. 29, July 1950, 
p. 343s-34%s. 

Most of the tests were made on 
heat treated Mn-Mo steel. A few 
tests were made on 18-8 stainless 
steel plate, ship-plate steel ‘“as-re- 
ceived”, and on homogenized sam- 
ples of Mn-Mo steel and ship plate. 
Procedure and results. Proposes a 
theory of underbead cracking. 14 
ref. (K9, ST, AY) 


420-K. Mechanical and Material 
Variables Afiecting Correlation. Carl 
E. Hartbower and William S. Pellini. 
Welding Journal, v. 29, July 1950, p. 
348s-360s. 

Mechanical and material variables 
which affect correlation of perform- 
ance between small-scale specimens 
and complex structures were stud- 
ied. Relative performance of welded 
and unwelded V-notch Charpy and 
nick-bend specimens was compared 
with that of welded 9-ton box gir- 
ders. Complex interplay of mechani- 
cal and material variables precludes 
correlation except in a very approx- 
imate sense. Numerous graphs, ta- 
bles, diagrams, and illustrations. 
(K9, CN) 


421-K. Corrosion Resistant Liners 
in Refinery Vessels. G. C. Carpenter. 
Petroleum Refiner, v. 29, July 1950, 
p. 95-108. ; 

See abstract of “New Techniques 
for Lining Vessels for Protection 
Against Corrosion”, Petroleum Proc- 
essing, item 51-K, 1950. 

(K1, T29, SG-g) 


422-K. Fast Welding Stops Rejects. 
Product Engineering, v. 21, July 1950, 
p. 92-93. 

In production of household water 
filter, argon-shielded arc welding is 
now used in place of silver brazing 
for joining stainless steel. (K1, SS) 


423-K. Copper Paste Lowers Braz- 
ing Costs. Dan Reebel. Steel, v. 127, 
July 17, 1950, p. 82-83, 98. 

National Cash Register method 
provides tighter joints, increased 
furnace production, and requires 
less hand labor. Savings range up 
to $3.15 per 100 on business-machine 
parts. The paste consists of a jellied 
petroleum material of low ash con- 
tent, containing red Cu oxide in a 
fine state of subdivision. (K8) 


424-K. Effect of Welding on Pres- 
sure-Vessel Steels. A. F. Scotchbrook, 
L. Eriv, R. D. Stout, and B. G. Johns- 
ton. Transactions of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, v. 72, 
July 1950, p. 539-548. 

Results of a study using the Le- 
high slow notched-bend test to de- 
termine the effects of welding on 
as-received and prestrained plate. 
Effects of different heat inputs in 
welding, of plate thickness, of car- 
bon content and deoxidation prac- 
tice, and of heat treatment after 
welding. Six plain carbon steels 
were tested. (K9, Q5, T26, CN) 


425-K. Welding, Brazing, Soldering 
Beryllium Copper. II. John T. Rich- 
ards. Welding Engineer, v. 35, July 
1950, p. 36-39, 56. 

Recommended procedures for high 
and low-temperature silver brazing 
and resistance welding. Table gives 
effects of low-temperature silver 
brazing on hardness of Be-Cu strip 


subjected to a wide variety of an- 
nealing, cold-rolling, and aging 
scheduies. (To be concluded.) 

(x general, Cu) 


426-K. Assessment of Welding. J. 
Derrix. Welding, v. 18, June 195u, p. 
261-264. 

Weld efficiency and design, espe- 
cially in relation to certain classes 
of pressure vessels. Unless the true 
value of a sound weld is better ap- 
preciated, a danger exists that the 
iow design values at present in force 
will hinder the extended use of weld 
fabrication. (To be continued.) (K9) 


427-K. (Book) Electric Resistance 
Welding. H. E. J. Butler. 173 pages. 
George Newnes, Ltd., Tower House, 
Southampton St., Strand, London W.C. 
2, England. 17s., 6d. 

All the main resistance welding 
processes namely, spot, seam, pro- 
jection and butt welding. Does not 
cover hot riveting, electrical resist- 
ance brazing, and bar heating. Ele- 
mentary principles of welding, the 
types of machines available, and 
electrodes and control gear. Lacks 
information on the jigs and tools re- 
quired in mass production. (From 
review in Welding.) (K3) 


428-K. (Book) Gas Welders’ Tables 
and Data. E. Molloy, editor. 160 pages. 
George Newnes, Ltd., Tower House, 
Southampton St., Strand, London W.C. 
2, England. 

Handbook is divided into six main 
sections; welding equipment, weld- 
ing methods, oxygen cutting, rods 
and fluxes, hard surfacing, and mis- 
cellaneous. It is mainly based upon 
manufacturers’ data. (From review 
in Welding.) (K2) 


429-K. (Book) Neue Erkenntnisse 
und Entwicklungen beim Schweissen 
von Ejisenwerkstoffen. (New Develop- 
ments and Progress in the Welding of 
Ferrous Materials). K. L. Zeyen. 214 
pages. Carl Hanser Verlag, Munich 
27, Germany. 10.80 DM. 

Surveys development of arc weld- 
ing during the war years and the 
post-war era. One of its main ob- 
jects is to inform German techni- 
cians of the latest developments in 
Britain and the U. S. Deals with 
weldability, the fabrication of alloy 
steels, and recent trends in elec- 
trode production. Economies possi- 
ble by the use of special rolled sec- 
tions and certain types of joint 
preparation. Bibliography of over 
200 references. (From review in 
Welding.) (K1, Fe) 


L 





CLEANING, COATING 
AND FINISHING 








425-L. Fitting Hard Chromium 
Plating to the Job. Gilbert C. Close. 
Steel Processing, v. 36, June 1950, p. 
281-284. 

The various physical and chem- 
ical properties of electrodeposited 
Cr and the value of these proper- 
ties in certain industrial applica- 
tions. Describes typical uses as a 
general guide to design and produc- 
tion engineers. (L17, T general, Cr) 


426-L. a, of Corrosion 
Resistant Coatings. C. M. Jekot. Or- 
gee Finishing, v. 11, June 1950, p. 14- 
17. 


As applied to vessel linings in the 
food, beverage, chemica!, and trans- 
portation industry. (L26, T29) 


427-L. Metal Powder Parts Success- 
fully Plated by New Process. Jerome 
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F. Kuzmick. Materials ¢ Methods, v. 
31, June 1950, p. 54-56. 

Use of heat treatment to remove 
residual plating salts as a means 
of eliminating “spotting-out” defect 
encountered in electroplating porous- 
metal compacts. Process, known as 
Etolizing, has been stccessfully ap- 
plied to coating of porous iron, brass, 
and bronze with Cu, Ni, Ag, Cu-Ni, 
and Cu-Sn, also Cr under certain 
conditions. (L17, Fe, Cu) 


428-L. Automatic Finishing of Air- 
Way Sanitizors. F. H. Burmeister. In- 
dustrial Finishing, v. 26, June 1950, 
p. 18-20, 22. 

How die-cast and 
parts for vacuum cleaners are 
cleaned, spray painted with ham- 
mered-effect finish, and baked in a 
conveyerized setup. (L26) 


429-L. Painting Aluminum Parts 
for KoolVent Awnings. Walter Ru- 
dolph. Industrial Finishing, v. 26, June 
1950, p. 24-26, 28. 
Production cleaning, surface treat- 
ign, drying, spray painting, and bak- 
ing. (L26, Al) 


430-L. Color Litho Process for Steel 
Drums. Industrial Finishing, v. 26 
June 1950, p. 29-30. 

Process which prints up to four 
colors on heavy-gage steel which 
later is formed into shipping drums. 
(L26, CN) 

431-L. Reconditioning and Refinish- 
ing the Navy’s Al Alloy Airplane 
Propellers. Howard E. Jackson. Indus- 
trial Finishing, v. 26, June 1950, p. 32- 
34, 36, 38, 40. 

Removing paint, filing, grinding 
and buffing blades to remove all 
pitting; cleaning metal surfaces; 
spray painting blades in black; and 
applying yellow markings. 

(L26, L10, T24, Al) 
432-L. 55-Gallon Drums Now Litho- 
graphed. Modern Lithography, v. 18, 
June 1950, p. 28-30; Lithographing—75 
Ton Per Hour. National Lithographer, 
v. 57, June 1950, p. 36, 89. 

New process and equipment. 
(L26, T26, ST) 

433-L. Flame Spraying of Plastics 
on Metals. J. A. Neumann. Industry 
¢& Welding, v. 23, July 1950, p. 36-39, 
54-55. 

(L26) 

434-L. Modern Composite Metals. 
Sidney Siegel. Journal of Metals, v. 
188, July 1950, p. 916-920. 

Fundamental theories and com- 
mercial methods for production of 
clad metals or bimetallic sheets, in 
which dissimilar metal layers are 
caused to form continuous metallic 
bonds. (L22) 


435-L. Immersion Tube Heating of 
Water and Solutions. IT. (Concluded.) 
Maurice J. Dewey. Industrial Heating, 
ae” June 1950, p. 1002, 1004, 1006, 


Design of immersion-heating sur- 
faces, fabrication of immersion tubes 
for various surfaces, safety controls, 
and heating of plating solutions. 
(L17) 

436-L. Combination Spray Booth- 
Dryer Speeds Refinishing of Railroad 
Rolling Stock in the Shops of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad. 
Industrial Heating, v. 17, June 1950, 
p. 1042-1044, 1046, 1048-1051. 

Same units serve as spray booths 

and bake ovens. (L26, 3) 
437-L. Electroplating. C. L. Faust 
and W. H. Safranek. “Encyclopedia 
of Chemical Technology”. Vol. 5, 1950 
(Interscience Encyclopedia, Inc., New 
York), p. 611-646. 

A descriptive review. 115 ref. 
(L17) 

438-L. Hardfacing. N. H. Cuke. 
rama Metals, v. 13, June 1950, p. 


sheet-metal 


The various types of allovs used, 
and their apvlicabilities to different 
jobs. (L24, SG-m) 


METALS REVIEW (34) 


439-L. Surface Treatment and Fin- 
ishing of Light Metals: Part 5. (Con- 
tinued.) S. Wernick and R. Pinner. 
Sheet Metal Industries, v. 27, June 
1950, 553-557. 

Chemical-oxidation treatments for 
tubes; phosphate process, and bond- 
erizing. Compares chemical oxide 
conversion coatings. 109 ref. 

(L14, Al) 


440-L. Vitreous Enamelling of Light 
Alloys. R. P. Fraser, A. L. Cianchi, 
and J. M. Connor. Foundry Trade 
Journal, v. 88, June 1, 1950, p. 591-598. 
See abstract from Sheet Metal In- 
dustries, item 372-L, 1950. (27, Al) 


441-L. Gas-Pickling of Steel. J. 
Pearson, W. Bullougn, and T. C. Can- 
ning. Journal of tne Iron and Steel 
Institute, v. 165, June 1950, p. 185-190. 
‘l'reatment of steel strip in atmos- 
pheres containing gaseous HCl has 
been practiced in the U. S. for pre- 
paring the material for subsequent 
hot galvanizing. Laboratory inves- 
tigations confirmed the fact that 
galvanized coatings adhere more 
tightly to steel prepared in this way 
than to steel pickled in aqueous 
HeSO:. The process is, however, 
suitable only for steel which can 
be heated to temperatures of about 
750° C. without loss of required 
properties. (L12, L16, CN) 


442-L. Mechanical Giant Plates 

Chrome on Stainless. H. E. Head. Iron 

Age, v. 165, June 29, 1950, p. 65-68. 

Straight-line, mass-production tech- 

niques at Briggs which make pos- 
sible production of 3000 complex 
welded and Cr-plated, stainless steel 
assemblies per day. Features include 
polishing prior to forming and use 
of the world’s largest automatic ma- 
chine for the plating process. 
(L17, Cr, SS) 


443-L. Plastic -Coated Steel Resists 
Corrosion. Iron Age, v. 165, June 29, 
1950, p. 71. 

Use of vinyl plastic as a protec- 
tive coating for steel exposed to 
underwater corrosion. Tests show ef- 
fectiveness. (L26, ST) 


444-L. Electroplated Phosphorus Al- 
loys Give Hard Coat. Iron Age, v. 165, 
June 29, 1950, p. 78. 

Commercial method developed by 
National Bureau of Standards for 
producing electrodeposits of Co or 
Ni alloyed with 15% P. (L17, Co, Ni) 


445-L. Diaphragm Tanks Promote 
Plating Progress. Ezra <A. Blount. 
Products Finishing, v. 14, July 1950, 
p. 12-24. 

Diaphragm tanks are used for 
elimination of deposit roughness and 
improvement of deposit quality in 
high-speed cyanide Cu-plating solu- 
tions. The same principle can also 
be applied to other plating solu- 
tions such as silver, brass, zinc, 
cadmium, and particularly bright 
nickel. (L17) 


446-L. Belt Polishing and Dip Fin- 
ishing Door Chimes. William R. Cut- 
ter. Products Finishing, v. 14, July 
1950, p. 28-32, 34. 

Equipment and _ procedures of 
NuTone, Inc. Chimes are made from 
seamless brass tubing. 

(L16, L10, Cu) 


447-L. Spotlighting Finishing Prog- 
ress. Allen G. Gray. Products Finish- 
ing, v. 14, July 1950, p. 50, 52, 54, 56, 
58, 60, 62, 64, 68, 70, 72. 

Under the heading, “Factors Af- 
fecting the Adhesion of Organic 
Coatings”, a recent paper by Charles 
J. Marsel is: thoroughly reviewed. 
Includes surface preparation for 
good adhesion and methods for 
evaluation of adhesion of organic 
coatings. Under “Passivity in Chro- 
mium Plating Operations”, a paper 
by R. O. Hull and J. B. Winters is 
briefly outlined. Recommendations 
for avoidance of production losses 


due to passivity when plating chro- 
mium over nickel. (L17, L26, Ni, Cr) 


448-L. Infra-Red Oven Removes 
Grease From Floor Furnace Parts. 
Products Finishing, v. 14, July 1950, 
p. 74, 76. 
Improved method for degreasing 
sheet-metal parts used in the man- 
ufacture of floor furnaces. (L12) 


449-L. How Briggs Chrome Plates 
Stainless Assemblies. Herbert E. Head. 
Steel, v. 127, July 3, 1950, p. 82-84. 
Equipment and procedures ap- 
plied by Briggs Mfg. Co. to decora- 
tive trim for automobiles. 
(L17, T21, Cr, SS) 


450-L. Induction Furnace Cuts Zinc 
Loss. Edward W. Burd. Steel, v. 127, 
July 3, 1950, p. 88-90, 92. 

How application of low-frequency 
electric induction principles to pro- 
duction galvanizing holds metal loss 
to a small fraction of previous loss 
patterns and concentrates’ great 
working capacity in a small area. 
(L17) 


451-L. Nickel Immersion Coatings by 
Electrochemical Displacement and by 
Chemical Reduction. W. A. Wesley. 
Plating, v. 37, July 1950, p. 732-734, 756. 
Processes and properties of the 
deposits. Presents unbiased com- 
parison with electrodeposited coat- 
ings. Surveys potential applications. 
(L16, Ni) 


452-L. Determination of Free Cya- 
nide and Ammonia in Brass and 
Bronze Plating Baths. Part II. Exper- 
imental Evaluation of Present Meth- 
ods and Recommended Procedures for 
Free Cyanide Determination. Samuel 
Heiman. Plating, v. 37, July 1950, p. 
745-748, 756. 
(To be continued.) 
(L17, S11, Cu) 


453-L. Porosity of Electrodeposited 
Metals. VIII. Loss of Weight, Increase 
of Permeability, and Failure of Elec- 
trodeposited Coatings. IX. The Effect 
of Certain Aromatic Polysulfonates on 
the Permeability and Corrodibility of 
Electrodeposited Nickel Foils. N. Thon, 
Ling Yang, and Denis Keleman. Plat- 
ing, v. 37, July 1950, p. 749-753. 
Results of experimental investiga- 
tion of deep and surface corrosion, 
corrosion through coatings, mech- 
anism of corrosion, etc., of electro- 
deposited Ni on Fe, using various 
baths and thicknesses. Ni foils pro- 
duced in standard Watts baths with 
and without above addition agents 
were tested for corrodibility and 
permeability. All four of the agents 
resulted in increased corrodibility in 
an atmosphere saturated with HCl 
vapor. (L17, Rl, Ni) 


454-L. A Rust-Preventing Pickling 
Inhibitor. Karl F. Hager and Morris 
Rosenthal. Corrosion (Technical Sec- 
tion), v. 6, July 1950, p. 225-231. 

Use of “Emulphor STH”, a wet- 
ting agent which belongs to a new 
class of pickling inhibitors and 
which gives excellent metal-surface 
protection against HeSO: attack 
without altering the rate of acid at- 
tack against the oxide appreciably. 
Jt also shows excellent adhesion to 
the metal surface so that “after- 
treatment” may be delaved several 
days without rerusting of the metal. 
Proverties of inorganic and organic 
inhibitors. (L12, Fe) 


455-L. Theory of the Electrodenosi- 
tion of Metals From Aqueous Solu- 
tions. Colin G. Fink. Science, v. 112, 
July 7, 1950, p. 12. 

Summarizes six means for con- 
trol of thickness of the active cath- 
ode surface layer, necessary for 
satisfactory metal deposition. (L17) 


456-L. Plating of Stainless Steel. 
Joseph Haas. Ameircan Machinist, v. 
94, July 10, 1950, p. 125, 127. 
Methods, recommendations, 
patents. (L17, SS) 


and 
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457-L. Vinyl Finishes for Alumini- harl. Iron Age, v. 166, July 13, 1950, 472-L. Effects of Metallurgical Con- 
um Alloys. W. A. Edwards. Light p. 81-83. ditions on the Enameling of Cast Iron. 
Metals, v. 13, June 1950, p. 336-339. Methods applied to Al and steel (In German.) A. K6niger. Neue Gies- 
Tests on a new type of stoving parts by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft serei, v. 37 (new ser., v. 3), Apr. 6, 
lacquer of superior mechanical and Div. (L10, ST, Al) 1950, p. 125-136; Apr. 20, 1950, p. 148- 
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surface-protecting properties. Ease 


and economy of application. 
(L26, Al) 


458-L. From a Metallurgist’s Note- 
book: Chromating. H. H. Symonds. 
Metal Industry, v. 76, June 23, 1950, 
p. 490. 

Experiments carried out to ascer- 
tain the cause of the inconsistent 
response to chromating of zinc-base 
die castings. (L14, Zn) 


459-L. The Engineering Implica- 
tions and Economics of Surface Prep- 
aration of Mild Steel Prior to Fabri- 
cation. W. A. Johnson. Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, Proceedings, v. 
162, no. 1, 1950, p. 49-56; discussion, 
p. 56-65. 
See abstract of condensed version 
in Engineer, item 7B-245, 1949. 
(L26, T26, CN) 


460-L. Application of Electropolish- 
ing to Study of the Chromizing of 
Steels. (In French.) @. Galmiche. Mé- 
taux & Corrosion, v. 25, Mar. 1950, p. 
65-66. 

According to the method de- 
scribed, the exact amount of Cr in 
the chromized layer may be deter- 
mined by means of its removal by 
electropolishing accompanied by X- 
ray diffraction analysis. (L15) 


461-L. Electropolishing and Vacuum 

Technique. (In French.) Pierre Ni- 

neuil. Vide, v. 5, May 1950, p. 807-813. 

Principles of electropolishing and 

its application to the finishing of 

structural parts of electron tubes. 
The technique used. (L13, T1) 


462-L. Effect of Inhibitors on the 
Acid Pickling of Steel. Part I. (In 
Polish.) M. Smialowski and J. Foryst. 
Prace Badawcze Glownego Instytutu 
Metalurgii i Odlewnictwa, v. 1, no. 2, 
1949, p. 147-153. 

Experiments to determine the in- 
hibition efficiency of dibenzylsul- 
fide, dibenzylsulfoxide and thiocar- 
banilide in the acid pickling of 
iron, steel, and other metals. Results 
show that the action of inhibitors 
is more chemisorption than pure 
physical sorption, and that this phe- 
nomenon is related to the ability 
of some metals (particularly Ni, Co 
and Fe) to become passive. 11 ref. 
(L112, ST, Fe) 


463-L. Anodic Process During Elec- 
tropolishing of Copper in a Solution 
of Orthophosphoric Acid. (In Rus- 
sian.) K. P. Batashev and E. N. Niki- 
tin. Zhurnal Prikladnoi Khimii (Jour- 
nal of Applied Chemistry), v. 23, Mar. 
1950, p. 263-270. 

Analysis of the products of anodic 
solution indicated that the second- 
ary copper phosphate is formed in 
the initial stage of electropolishing 
and the tertiary in the final stage. 


466-L. Acid Baths Offer Electro- 
plating Advantages. J. B. Moller. Iron 
Age, v. 166, July 13, 1950, p. 92-95. 
Though there are only a few 
practical acid electroplating baths, 
their use with small amounts of 
noble metal addition agents creates 
many new alloy compositions and 
permits new control methods. Acid 
plating solutions operate at higher 
anode and cathode efficiencies than 
do alkaline baths. They are not 
subject to typical alkaline decompo- 
sition. (L17) 


467-L. Metal Spraying of High-Tem- 
perature Metals and Alloys. Robert 
T. Thurston and John Wulff. Welding 
Journal, v. 29, July 1950, p. 313s-319s. 
Hydrostatic-bursting technique de- 
veloped to measure the strength of 
sprayed deposits. With this tech- 
nique, a relationship was shown to 
exist between oxide content and 
strength of sprayed metal. Sintering 
of sprayed-metal deposits in hydro- 
gen, especially in the presence of 
a liquid phase, was successfully ac- 
complished, resulting in significant 
increases in density and bursting 


strength. The materials investigated 
were Mo, Ni, Mo-Ni alloys, Hastelloy 
C, Vitallium, and CM-469 (60% Cr, 
25% Mo, and 15% Fe.) 


(L23, SG-h, Mo, Ni, Co, Cr) 
468-L. Determination of the Tem- 
perature of Sprayed Metal Particles. 
James E. Cline, Robert T. Thurston, 
and John Wulff. Welding Journal, v. 
29, July 1950, p. 320s-322s, 342s. 


Development of thermocouple and 
colorimeter technique for determin- 
ing the heat content and tempera- 
ture of sprayed metal particles at 
the moment of impact. The inves- 
tigation includes tests made with 
Zn, Al, Cu, Ni, Fe, and Mo. Results 
indicate that the metal particles 
are at their melting point at im- 
pingement. Calculations show that 
the contribution of kinetic energy 
is negligible. (23, S16) 


469-L. The Anode Layer in the Elec- 
trolytic Polishing of Copper. H. F. 
Walton. Journal of the Electrochemi- 
cal Society, v. 97, July 1950, p. 219-226. 


Viscosities and electrical conduc- 
tivities of solutions of CuHPO: in 
aqueous phosphoric acid and phos- 
phoric acid-glycerol-ethylene glycol 
mixtures were measured as an aid 
in investigating the anode layer 
formed when Cu is electropolished 
in these solutions. Cu concentrations 
near the anode during electrolysis 
were measured, and current-voltage 
relationships were studied using a 
rotating Cu anode. Effective thick- 
ness of the anode layer was esti- 
mated to be about 10-3 cm. 18 ref. 
(L13, Cu) 


157; May 4, 1950, p. 168-176. 

Various types of defects in enam- 
eled surfaces. Properties of cast 
iron and its preliminary treatment 
as causes of such defects were in- 
vestigated. Experiments on effects 
of iron composition and preliminary 
treatment. Final installment: Ef- 
fects of surface-layer composition 
and of sulfur from the molding sand 
on the enameled surface. The nec- 
essity of reducing the S content of 
the melt, or of melting at a high 
temperature in order to prevent pre- 
cipitation of sulfide crystals before 
pouring. 18 ref. (L27, E11, CI) 


473-L. Bimetallic Contacts. (In Ger- 
man.) H. Kalpers. Metall, v. 4, May 
1950, p. 193-195. 


Contacts consist of base metals 
plated with nobler metals by me- 
chanical means (as rolling) at ele- 
vated temperatures. Different types 
of bimetals, the effect of rolling on 
their hardness, and their economic 
and technical advantages. Special 
problems such as bending, emboss- 
ing, drawing, and riveting. 

(L22, F23, SG-r) 


474-L. (Book) Industrial Electro- 
chemistry. Ed. 3. Charles Letman Man- 
tell, 781 pages. 1950. McGraw-Hill, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18. 
Theoretical and technical electro- 
chemistry, electrolytics, electrother- 
mics, electrochemistry of gases, and 
engineering. Various types of proc- 
esses, their applications and prod- 
ucts, equipment and methods for 
each, and a large amount of tech- 
nical and operating data. Footnote 
references. (L17, C23, P15) 


475-L. (Book) Metal Finishing Hand- 
book. P. A. Cartwright. 216 pages. 
1950. Blackie and Son, Ltd., 66 Chan- 
dos Place, London, W.C. 2, England. 
Processes used in providing perma- 
nent metal-protective finishes. Pre- 
treatment of metal surfaces by 
grinding, polishing, burnishing, 
chemical cleaning, pickling, scratch- 
brushing, and stripping. Electroplat- 
ing, and the electrodeposition of 
metals such as nickel, copper, chro- 
mium, cadmium, zinc, lead, etc., 
also decorative plating processes. 
Metal coloring by bronzing, oxidiz- 
ing, blueing, lacquering, coloring of 
silver, gold, tin, nickel, aluminum, 
etc. Brief description of phosphate 
and allied coatings. Testing of coat- 
ings for adhesion, thickness, por- 
osity, and corrosion resistance. 
(L general) 
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Mechanism of electropolishing is ex- 470-L. Gold-Plated Electrode for 
plained in accordance with the Measurement of Conductance of Elec- 
shape of the potential curves ob-  trolytes. Sidney Barnartt. Journal of 
tained. Thermodynamically calcu- the Electrochemical Society, v. 97, July 
lated static potentials of Cu in so- 1950, p. 235-236. 


METALLOGRAPHY, CONSTITUTION 
AND PRIMARY STRUCTURES 





Electrodes for conductance meas- 








lutions ofits phosphates are con- 
«firmed experimentally. 10 ref. 
(L13, Cu) 


464-L. “Agate” Chromium Plating. 
(In Russian.) V. T. Safron’ev. Stanki 
4 Instrument (Machine Tools and 
Equipment), v. 21, Mar. 1950, p. 21. 
Method of obtaining an “agate- 
chromium” finish on metal (steel, 
bronze, copper, brass, silver, or al- 
loy steel). This is a beautiful, deco- 
rative figured pattern giving the 
part the appearance not of a metal, 
but of a mineral similar to polished 


agate or jade. Corrosion resistance ° 


of the finish is good. (L17, Cr) 


465-L. How Aircraft Engine Parts 
Are Barrel Finished. Dudley J. Ka- 


urements by the Kohlrausch meth- 
od were prepared by electrodeposit- 
ing finely divided gold over a layer 
of smooth gold. Their behavior was 
studied over the frequency range 
1-10 ke. per sec. Polarization -re- 


sistance was found to be relatively 
small and in conformity with the 
Warburg relationship. 11 ref. (L17) 


471-L. Metal Coatings on Ceramic 
Bodies; and Joining Ceramic Objects 
With Each Other, With Metal, or 
With Glass. (In German.) Hans J. 
Karmaus. Sprechsaal fiir Keramik; 
Glas; Email, v. 83, Apr. 20, 1950, p. 
141-145. 
Various methods are described in 
considerable detail. (L general, K11) 


202-M. The Effect of Cold-Work 
Distortion on X-Ray Patterns. B. E. 
Warren and B. L. Averbach. Journal 
of Applied Physics, v. 21, June 1950, 
p. 595-599. 

With modern experimental tech- 
nique, it is possible to measure a 
peak shape with sufficient accuracy 
to justify an interpretation based 
on the precise shape of the reflec- 
tion. The corrected shape is repre- 
sented by a cosine Fourier series 
and a set of An coefficients deter- 
mined. A plot of An coefficients vs. 
mn will distinguish between distortion 
and particle-size broadening. From 
the coefficients, root-mean-square 
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values of strain are obtained. De- 
crease in these values for increasing 
length is a direct indication of non- 
unitorm nature of the strains in 
cold worked metal. (M22, Q24) 


203-M. Grain Size Effect in Creep 
of Austenite. Metal Progress, v. 5%, 
June 1950, p. 798, 800, 802. Translated 
and condensed from “Grain Size of 
High-Alloy Austenite as a Factor in 
Its High-'i'‘emperature Strength”, A. M. 
Borzdyka. 

Previously abstracted from Izves- 
tiya Akademii Nauk SSSR. See item 
4B-69, 1949. (M27, Q3, SS) 

204-M. Magnetic Test for Harden- 
ability. Metal Progress, v. 57, June 
1950, p. 816, 818, 822, 824, 826, 830, 834, 
836, 838. Translated and _ extracted 
from “Determination of the Depth of 
Penetration of the Martensitic Zone 
in Hardened Steels by a Magnetic 
Method”, M. V. Dekhtyar. 

Previously abstracted from Zhur- 
nal Tekhnicheskoi Fiziki. See item 
108-M, 1950. (M23, J26, ST) 

205-M. Ternary Compound Forma- 
tion of Aluminum Ailoys. Industrial 
Heating, v. 17, June 1950, p. 1068. Con- 
densed from paper by D. W. Wake- 
man and G. V. Raynor. 

Experimental studies of the Al- 
Mn-Mg and Al-Mn-Ag systems made 
in connection with the role of tran- 
sitional metal solutes in Al-rich al- 
loys. (M24, Al) 

206-M. Micrographic Detection of 
Temper Brittleness in Low-Alloy 
Steels. P. A. Jacquet. Sheet Metal In- 
dustries, v. 27, June 1950, p. 511-512. 

Electropolishing technique and its 
application to two commercial steels. 
(M21, AY) 

207-M. On the Stresses and Ener- 
gies Associated With Inter-Crystalline 
Boundaries. J. H. Van Der Merwe. 
Proceedings of the Physical Society, 
v. 63, sec. A, June 1, 1950, p. 616-637. 

Models, largely based on the as- 
sumptions introduced bv Peierls and 
Nabarro in dealing with a single 
dislocation, are used in calculations 
on three types of intercrystalline 
boundaries, namely, a boundary due 
to a difference of atomic spacing, a 
twist boundary, and a symmetrical 
tilt boundary. Application of the re- 
sults to the theory of orinated over- 
growths, developed by Frank and 
the present author. 16 ref. 

(M26, Q24) 


208-M. Inhomogeneity of Deforma- 
tion in Metal Single Crystals. R. W. K. 
Honeycombe. Proceedings of the Phy- 
sical Society, v. 68, sec. A, June 1, 
1950, p. 672-673. 

Results of an investigation of lo- 
cal orientation changes in deformed 
Al crystals by means of a modifi- 
cation of the Berg method. 

(M26, Q24) 


209-M., Some Effects of Austenitic 
Grain Size and Metallurgical Struc- 
ture on the Mechanical Properties. of 
Steel. G. M. Sinclair and T. J. Dolan. 
American Society for Testing Materi- 
als, Preprint 15, 1950, 30 pages. 

Studies were made of SAE 1045, 
2340 and 3140 steels to determine 
changes in mechanical properties ac- 
companying large increases in aus- 
tenitic grain size. Each of the steels 
was heat treated to produce two 
general types of microstructure. In- 
fluence of austenitic grain size on 
both pearlitic and tempered marten- 
sitic types of microstructure at the 
same hardness level was investigat- 
ed. 50 ref. 

(M27, Q general, ST) 
210-M. X-Ray Study of the Sigma 
Phase in Various Alloy Systems. Pol 
Duwez and Spencer R. Baen. Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 
Preprint 47, 1950, 7 pages. 

Critically reviews X-ray diffrac- 
tion data on the sigma phase in the 
binary alloys of Fe, Co, Ni, Cr, and 
V. Although the crystal structure of 
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the sigma phase is still unknown, a 
tentative tetragonal unit cell is sug- 
gested to describe the structure, at 
least as a first approximation. On 
the basis of this cell, lattice parame- 
ters of the various binary sigma 
phases are computed. The case of a 
ternary sigma solid solution in the 
Fe-Cr-Mo system, and the influence 
of Mo on the lattice parameter of 


sigma. 
(M26, Fe, Co, Ni, Cr, V) 
211-M. Identification and Mode of 


Formation and Re-Solution of Sigma 
Phase in Austenitic Chromium-Nickel 
Steels. E. J. Dulis and G. V. Smith. 
American Society for Testing Materi- 
als, Preprint 50, 1950, 27 pages. 

A comprehensive investigation of 
the etching characteristics of the 
several phases occurring in austen- 
itic stainless steels, supplemented by 
X-ray diffraction and magnetic-per- 
meability studies. Suggests  pro- 
cedures by which sigma, carbide, 
and ferrite phases can be differen- 


tiated, with certain exceptions, un-: 


der the microscope. Mode of forma- 
tion and re-solution of sigma. Tran- 
sient formation of ferrite was de- 
tected during re-solution of sigma 
at a temperature above its stable 
range. 10 ref. (M26, N8, SS) 


212-M. Sigma Phase and Other Ef- 
fects of Prolonged Heating at Elevat- 
ed Temperatures on 25 Per Cent Chro- 
mium, 20 Per Cent Nickel Steel. G. N. 
Emmanuel. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Preprint 52, 1950, 18 
pages. 

Mechanical properties, 
tion of sigma phase, 
growth. 13 ref. 

(M26, N3, Q general, SS) 


213-M. Report of Committee E-4 on 
Metallography. American Society for 
Testing Materials, Preprint 103, 1950, 
53 pages. 

Includes first progress report of 
Subcommittee XI on Electron Micro- 
structure of Steel. A series of pieces 
of eutectoid steel were heat treated 
to. specific microstructures. These 
pieces were divided into specimens 
which were supplied to 12 cooperat- 
ing laboratories for electron micro- 
scope study. An extensive series of 
comparative electron and light mi- 
crographs illustrates the various 
structures observed. (M21, ST) 


214-M. A High-Temperature Debye- 
Scherrer X-Ray Camera. E. C. Wil- 
liams. Journal of Scientific Instru- 
ments, v. 27, June 1950, p. 154-157. 
Camera designed primarily for 
Debye-Scherrer examination at high 
temperatures of flat solid specimens, 
using side-reflection technique. In 
metallography such specimens are 
sometimes preferable to powders, 
and they permit direct temperature 
measurement by means of an at- 
tached thermocouple. Mechanism 
which also provides simple rotation 
for powder specimens and independ- 
ent azimuthal oscillation so that the 
camera may be used for X-ray spec- 
troscopic analysis. (M22, S11) 


215-M. The Structure of CosAls. (In 

English.) Audrey M. B. Douglas. Acta 

eee v. 3, Jan. 1950, p. 
-24. 

Results of the electron counts, and 
also forms of the first prominent 
Brillouin zones for both CozAls and 
CozAls are in agreement with the 
hypothesis that in_ electron-rich 
phases transition elements absorb 
electrons from the structure as a 
whole. 25 ref. (M26, Co, Al) 

216-M. Compounds of Uranium With 
the Transition Metals of the First 
Long Period. (In English.) N. C. Baen- 
ziger, R. E. Rundle, A. I. Snow, and 
A. S. Wilson. Acta Crystallographica, 
v. 3, Jan. 1950, p. 34-40. 

Previously abstracted from U. 8S. 
Atomic FEneraqy Commission, AECD- 
2598, item 17-M, 1950. (M26, U) 


identifica- 
and grain 


217-M. The Borides of Some Tran- 
sition Elements. (In English.) Roland 
Kiessling. Acta Chemica Scandinavica, 
v. 4, No. 2, 1950, p. 209-227. 

Includes the metals Cr, Mn, Ni, 
Zr, Cb, Mo, Ta, W, and Th. Phase 
analyses and structure determina- 
tions of the intermediary phases. 
Survey of results including a dis- 
cussion of the structures, including 
some reported by other investiga- 
tors. 34 ref. (M26, B) 


218-M. The Bismuth Sulfide-Anti- 
mony Trisulfide System  BieS;-Sb:2S:. 
(In German.) Rudolf Vogel and Wal- 
ter von Massenhausen. Zeitschrift fur 
Metallkunde, v. 41, Mar. 1950, p. 75-80. 
Composition of different equilibri- 
um phases at specific points in the 
Bi-Sb-S system, and structure of the 
Bi-rich Bi-S alloys. 18 ref. 
(M24, Bi, Sb, S) 


219-M. Measurement by Means of 
an Interference Counting Tube of the 
Diffuse Dispersion of X-Rays by Crys- 
tals and the Effect of a Plastic De- 
formation on Them. (In German.) 
Gustav Wagner and Albert Kochen- 
dorfer. Annalen @ler Physik, ser. 6, 
v. 6, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 129-145. 
Investigated on Zn monocrystals 
and Al polycrystals. Apparatus and 
procedure. 35 ref. (M22, M26, Zn, Al) 


220-M. The Intergrowth of Copper 
With Its Lower Oxide. (In German.) 
Erich Menzel. Annalen der Physik, 
ser. 6, v. 5, Nov. 26, 1949, p. 163-180. 
Crystallography as a_ specific 
example of the combination of two 
cubic lattices with different Jattice 
constants, and because its clarifi- 
cation is basic to measurement of 
the rectifier effect of monocrystal- 
line specimens and thus may explain 
the mechanism of _ blocking-layer 
rectifiers. 18 ref. (M26, Cu) 


221-M. Possible Dependence of 
Structure on Metal-Electrode Poten- 
tials. (In German.) Wolfgang Lorenz. 
Zeitschrift fur Naturforschung, v. 5a, 
May 1950, p. 283-291. 

Dependence of metal-electrode po- 
tential on crystal size and crystallo- 
graphic surface structure. Conclu- 
sions based on the statistical-thermo- 
dynamic theory of electrode poten- 
tials, the Kossel-Stranski crystal- 
growth theory, and some _ results 
of electron-emission investigation. 
80 ref. (M26, P15) 


222-M. Micrographic Study of the 
Surface Structure of the Copper-Zinc 
Solid Solution Subjected to Abrasion. 
(In French.) P. A. Jacquet. Metallur- 
gia Italiana, v. 42, Feb. 1950, p. 43-49. 
Surface perturbations (strain 
hardening) induced on a Cu-Zn al- 
loy by abrasion with emery paper. 
Micrographic technique designed to 
disclose even extremely small 
amounts. of plastic deformation, 
based on anodic etching in a very 
dilute aqueous solution of sodium 
hyposulfite. Different phenomena of 
deformation by abrasion, which are 
also interesting from the standpoint 
of the mechanism of creep deforma- 
tion. The corrosion phenomenon. 15 
ref. (M27, Q9, Q3, Cu, Zn) . 


223-M. Study of Metal Surfaces 
With the Electron Microscope. (In 
Italian.) W. Feitknecht and K. Huber. 
Metallurgia Italiana, v. 42, Feb. 1950, 
p. 53-57. 

Methods for obtaining replicas of 
the etched metal surface to be ob- 
served with the electron microscope. 
The etch is always preceded by 
electropolishing. Many electron mi- 
crographs—chiefly corrosion figures 
—obtained on various metals with 
the electron microscone of the Insti- 
tute of Inorganic Chemistry and 
Physics of the University of Berne. 
10 ref. (M21) 
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This book is written to provide both to present | 
users and to potential users of stainless steel a rela- | 
| tively primary and easy-reading account of the field | 


—an account which may err occasionally from ex- 
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“...this book is a ‘must’ for the thousands 
of men working with stainless steels” 
—A. H. d’Arcambal, V.P., Pratt & Whitney. 


“I find that ‘Stainless Steels’ fills a long- 
wanted need in this particular field”—L. H. 
Johnson, Chief Engr., Struthers-Wells Corp. 


“Zapffe has a style of his own, which makes 
all of his publications valuable additions to 
any library’—W. B. Coleman, Pres., W. B. 
Coleman Co. 
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224-M. X-Rays Tell a Metal’s For- 
tune. P. K. Koh. Steel Horizons, v. 12, 
Summer 1950, p. 10-11. 
Elementary explanation of use of 
X-ray diffraction for _ structural 
analysis of metals. (M22) 


225-M. Physics and Metallurgy. (In 
German.) G. Masing. Metall, v. 4, May 
1950, p. 171-178. 

Metallurgical phenomena, such as 
intermetallic crystals, solid solutions, 
plastic deformation, and mechanical 
damping, from the standpoint of 
physics (molecular and atomic struc- 
tures). 17 ref. (M26, Q24, Q8) 


226-M. Structure and Commercial 
Production of Corrosion’ Resistant 
Magnesium-Manganese Alloys. (In Ger- 
man.) A. Schneider and Henni Stobbe- 
Scholder. Metall, v. 4, May 1950, p. 
178-183. 

Characteristic features of the Mg- 
Mn constitution diagram and the 
mutual solubility of these two com- 
ponents at different temperatures; 
also different commercial methods 
of producing the Mg-rich alloys. 
Tests and experience have shown 
that presence of Fe greatly reduces 
the resistance of this alloy to cor- 
rosion. 22 ref. 

(M24, E general, R general, Mg) 


227-M. Determining the Constitution 
of Metal Systems in the Solid State 
by Measuring Their Electrical Resist- 
ances. (In German.) H. Vosskiihler. 
Metall, v. 4, June 1950, p. 231-235. 
The constitution diagrams of al- 
loys can be established by deter- 
mining either conductivity isotherms 
or temperature-resistance curves at 
room temperatures. Superiority over 
older methods is claimed. (M24) 





TRANSFORMATIONS AND 
RESULTING STRUCTURES 








148-N. The Formation of Sigma 
Phase in 17 Per Cent Chromium Steel. 
J. J. Heger. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Preprint 53, 1950, 4 
pages. 

By using cold work and extended 
heating periods at 1050° F., sigma 
phase was formed and_ identified 
in 17% Cr (Type 430) stainless steel. 
(N8, SS) 


149-N. Concerning the Transforma- 
tion of Cobalt. (In French.) Max Sage. 
Comptes Rendus (France), v. 230, Apr. 
3, 1950, p. 1354-1356. 

A direct verification by means of 
X-ray diagrams of the mechanism 
of allotropic transformation of co- 
balt: slip of the (111) planes of the 
cubic phase which induces the for- 
mation of hexagonal phase with 
(001) planes. X-ray diagrams. 

(N6, Co) 


150-N. Equilibrium Diagram of the 
Order-Disorder Transformation in Fer- 
ronickels Having a Composition Close 
to NisFe. (In French.) Emile Josso. 
Comptes Rendus (France), v. 230, Apr. 
17, 1950, p. 1467-1469. 

Application of a differential dila- 
tometric method for determination 
of the critical temperature of the 
above transformation. Equilibrium 
diagram shows that the transforma- 
tion is plotted for Ni contents of 
68-80%. (N10, M24, Ni) 


151-N. Influence of Impurities on 
the Recrystallization of High-Purity 
Aluminum. (Concluded.) (In French.) 
H. Chossat. Revue de Métalluraie, v. 
47, Avr. 1950, p. 306-314; May 1950, p. 
343-354. 

April installment: Study of the re- 
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crystallization of 99.99% Al by iso- 
thermal annealing and a study of 
variations of hardness as a func- 
tion of temperature of annealing 
and cold working. Final installment: 
Variation of mechanical properties 
as a function of grain size, and 
general conclusions of the study. 
Appendix on analytical methods for 
determination of Fe, Si, and Mg. 36 


ref. 
(N5, Q general, M27, S11, Al) 


152-N. Mechanical Recovery of Alu- 
minum Monocrystals. (In German.) 
Georg Masing and Josef Raffelsieper. 
Zeitschrift fur Metallkunde, v. 41, Mar. 
1950, p. 65-70. 

Because of Si content, commer- 
cially pure Al was found unsuit- 
able for the study. Recovery of 
highly pure Al monocrystals was 
studied with the aid of the tensile 
test and at different temperatures. 
The activation energy of recovery 
decreases linearly with increasing 
internal stresses. 19 ref. 

(N4, Q27, Al) 


153-N. The Kinetics of Age Hard- 
ening. (In German.) Werner Koster. 
Zeitschrift fur Metallkunde, v. 41, Mar. 
1950, p. 71-75. 

Review of literature shows that 
age hardening is not, for all metals, 
a single sequence of _ structural 
changes, but may be the result of 
two different and independent atom- 
ic reactions. 30 ref. (N7) 


154-N. The Problem of Orientation 
in Solid Solutions. (In German.) Iris 
Runge. Annalen der Physik, ser. 6, v. 
7, Apr. 1, 1950, p. 129-146. 

Computes by a statistical method 
the temperature at which the con- 
stituents of a binary system form 
superlattices, revealing new lines in 
the X-ray diagram. Shows that total 
energy and specific heat as a func- 
tion of temperature can be deter- 
mined from degree of orientation. 
(N5, N10) 


155-N. The Diffusion of Carbon in 
Sintered Alloy Steels. (In German.) 
W. Seith and H. Schmeken. Zeitschrift 
fur anorganische Chemie, v. 262, May 
1950, p. 129-146. 

The diffusion rates of carbon in 
steels containing Co, Cr, Cu, Mn, 
Ni, Si, V, and W at 1000-1200° C. 
were determined as well as effect 
of a third alloying component. Re- 
sults are correlated with position 
in the periodic system, lattice con- 
stants, and heat of carbide forma- 
tion. 28 ref. (N1, AY) 


156-N. Formation of Round Crys- 
tals and Existence of Molybdenum 
Carbide. MoC. (In German.) W. Da- 
wihl. Zeitschrift fur anorganische 
Chemie, v. 262, May 1950, p. 212-217. 
Research confirmed the assump- 
tion that not only oxide or nitride 
impurities, but also disturbances of 
internal crystal structure may cause 
the formation of round crystals. 
MoC formed under the author’s ex- 
perimental conditions is unstable. 
Of greater stability is a solid solu- 
tion of a carbide whose composition 
is approximately MoC+WC. 12 ref. 
(N12, M26, Mo) 


157-N. Influence of Boron on Kin- 
etics of Austenite Transformation in 
Steel. (In Russian.) N..T. Gudtsov 
and T. N. Nazarova. Izvestiya Aka- 
demii Nauk SSSR (Bulletin of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR), 
Section of Technical Sciences, Mar. 
1950, p. 386-393. 

Adding a boron alloy of complex 
composition (0.001-0.003% B) to me- 
dium-carbon Cr-Si-Mn steel during 
melting causes a decrease in the 
tendency toward grain growth of 
austenite, has practically no effect 
on position of the critical points 
during cooling, and markedly in- 
creases depth of heat treatment 
penetration in the case of normal 


annealing temperature and time. 
(N8, ST) 


158-N. Law of the Approach to Sat- 
uration for Martensite. (In Russian.) 
N. S. Akulov and K. M. Bol’shova. 
Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR (Re- 
ports of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR), new ser., v. 71, Apr. 1, 
1950, p. 633-636. 

Possibility of application of law 
developed by Akulov for the general 
case of polycrystalline ferromag- 
netics to nonequilibrium solid solu- 
tions containing marked local stress- 
es and to heterogeneous alloys. The 
possibility was proven theoretically 
and experimentally for carbon steels 
containing 0.49, 0.75, 1.08, and 1.12% 
C, and differently heat treated. 
(N8, CN) 


159-N. «-Phase of Nitrided Iron. (In 
Russian.) I. R. Krichevskii and N. E. 
Khazanova. Doklady Akademii Nauk 
SSSR (Reports of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR), new ser., v. 
71, Apr. 1, 1950, p. 677-680. 

True conditions of equilibrium 
were determined for the system ni- 
trogen—e-Fe using the method of 
“combined equilibrium constants”. 
Application of this method. Ob- 
tained data consisting of reaction 
and equilibrium constants, composi- 
tions, and molar volumes of y and 
e phases during their existence, and 
volatility of nitrogen between 400 
and 600° C. (N8, M24, Fe) 


160-N. The Diffusion of Carbon in 
Sintered Iron of Different Densities. 
(In German.) W. Seith and H. Schme- 
ken. Zeitschrift fiir Elektrochemie und 
angewandte physikalische Chemie, v. 
54, May 1950, p. 222-224. 

Experiments show that the dif- 
fusion of carbon from carbonaceous 
into carbon-free sintered iron in- 
creases with the density of the latter 
and with temperature. (N1, H16, Fe) 
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186-P. The Maximum Range of 
High Energy Electrons in Aluminum 
and Copper. Frank L. Hereford and 
Charlies P. Swann. Physical Review, 
ser. 2, v. 78, June 15, 1950, p. 727-731. 
The above was measured in the 
region from 3 to 12 Mev. The mag- 
netically analyzed beta-ray spectrum 
of B® was employed, range values 
being determined from absorption 
curves obtained with a triple co- 
incidence counter train. 
(P15, Al, Cu) 


187-P. Evaporation of Zinc and Zinc 
Oxide Under Electron Bombardment. 
Francis E. Dart. Physical Review, ser. 
2, v. 78, June 15, 1950, p. 761-764. 

By use of a mass-spectrographic 
method, rate of evaporation of Zn 
and ZnO was measured as a func- 
tion of temperature both with and 
without electron bombardment of 
the surface being evaporated. In the 
case of Zn metal, no increase of 
evaporation could be_ detected, 
whereas a definite increase was ob- 
served in the evaporation of ZnO. 
(P12, Zn) 


188-P. A Theory of Secondary Elec- 
tron Emission From Metals. E. M. 
Baroody. Physical Review, ser. 2, v. 78, 
June 15, 1950, p. 780-787. 

Theory is formulated on the basis 
of the Sommerfeld free-electron 
model, momentum transfer between 
electrons and lattice being included 
by introducing a finite mean free 
path for elastic scattering. Explains 
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influence of work function and 
width of the conduction band show- 
ing why, on the average, metals 
with large work function are the 
best emitters. ‘the observed effect 
of changing the work function of a 
given metal by surface layers of 
foreign atoms is interpreted. The 
theory also accounts for the velocity 
distribution of the secondaries. 14 
ref. (P15) 


189-P. Magnetic Field Penetration 
in Superconducting Lead. M. C. Steele. 
Physical Review, ser. 2, v. 78, June 15, 
1950, p. 791-793. 
The magnetic susceptibility of 
small superconducting lead spheres 
was determined by a self-inductance 
method. On the basis of relations 
derived from the London theory for 
reducing the data, the penetration 
depth is calculated for three differ- 
ent lead samples at 4.22° K. 
(P16, P15, Pb) 


190-P. Superconductivity of Colum- 
bium. D. B. Cook, M. W. Zemansky, 
and H. A. Boorse. Physical Review, 
ser. 2, v. 78, June 15, 1950, p. 820-821. 
Presents and discusses graphical 
data. (P15, Cb) 


191-P. Correlation Between Elec- 
trical and Therma: Conductivity in 
Nickel and Nickel Alloys. Morris E. 
Fine. Journal of Metals, v. 188, July 
1950; Transactions of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, v. 188, 1950, p. 951-952. 
Correlation of literature. Com- 
pares value for the ratio calculated 
by the electron theory of metals 
and experimental values for Cu and 
Ni alloys. 17 ref. (P15, P11, Ni) 


192-P. Compilation of Body Wave 
Velocity Data for Cubic and Hexago- 
nal Metals. Louis Gold. Journal of Ap- 
a? Physics, v. 21, June 1950, p. 541- 


Directional variation of sound 
wave velocities was computed where 
stiffness coefficients are known; 
the essential data are presented in 
the form of tables and graphs. Re- 
sults for Al, Cu. Au, a-Fe, Pb, and 
Ag are tabulated in terms of direc- 
tional indices. Compressicnal and 
shear velocities for Cd, Mg, and Zn 
are plotted as a function of angle 
formed by the direction of wave 
propagation and the hexagonal (c) 
axis from which are derived theo- 
retical average velocities. (P10) 


193-P. Work Functions of the Ele- 
ments. Herbert B. Michaelson. Jour- 
nal of Applied Physics, v. 21, June 
1950, p. 536-540. 

Like the chemical properties of 
the elements, work function is a 
periodic function of atomic number, 
as shown clearly by a new compi- 
lation of published data for 57 ele- 
ments. The progressive rise and fall 
of work function values throughout 
the table of the elements appears to 
be sufficiently regular to permit ap- 
proximations to be made of values 
for the metallic and semimetallic 
elements on which no data has yet 
been published. 149 ref. (P15) 


194-P. Surface Roughness and Con- 
tact Angle. J. J. Bikerman. Journal of 
Physical & Colloid Chemistry, v. 54, 
May 1950, pv. 653-658. 

Contact angles were measured for 
distilled water in air on 18-8 stain- 
less steel plates of different finishes. 
Relationship of surface roughness 
and contact angle. (P10, SS) 


195-P. Calorimetric Method for the 
Determination of the Surface Energy 
of a Brittle Crystalline Solid. A. Ken- 
neth Schellinger. Science, v. 111, June 
23, 1950, p. 693-694. 

The sample is contained in a suit- 
ably jacketed and _ instrumented 
chamber together with steel balls. 
The whole apparatus is rotated to 
oan the sample as in a ball mill. 


196-P. Comparative Heat Losses 
From Bare and Anodized Aluminum 
Surfaces to Still Air. A. C. Burr and 
Robert H. Hay. Canadian Journal of 
Research, v. 28, sec. A, May 1950, p. 
281-286. 

Effect of anodic films on total 
heat losses to still air from the 
surfaces of cylindrical Al contain- 
ers maintained at temperatures be- 
tween 23 and 100° C. was studied 
by recording the power required to 
maintain the containers at various 
temperatures above ambient. 

(P11, Al) 


197-P. The Cohesive Energy of Me- 
tallic Magnesium. S. Raimes. Philo- 
sophical Magazine, ser. 7, v. 41, June 
1950, p. 568-582. 

The method of Wigner and Seitz 
was applied to metallic Mg, using 
an ion-core field of the Hartree 
type. Two alternative self-consistent 
fields in the metal are considered. 
Wave functions and energies were 
found not to differ significantly in 
the two cases. Calculated values of 
lattice constant, cohesive energy, 
and compressibility were found to 
be in fair agreement with experi- 
ment. 15:ref. (P10, Mg) 

198-P. Report of Committee B-4 on 
Electrical Heating, Resistance, and 
Related Alloys. American Society for 
Testing Materials, Preprint 10, 1950, 14 


pages. ; 
Includes proposed tentative test 
method for determining relative 


thermionic emissive properties of 
materials used in electron tubes, 
also detailed requirements and sug- 
gested processing procedure for 
standard diodes. (P15, S22, SG-q) 


199-P. Preferred Domain Orienta- 
tion in Permanent Magnet Alloys. M. 
McCaig. Nature, v. 165, June 17, 1950, 
p. 969. 

Theories on the mechanism of the 
improvement of useful properties of 
“Alcomax II” achieved by cooling 
in a magnetic field. (P16, iN5, SG-n) 


200-P. Conductivity and Thermo- 
Electric Power of Selenium Single 
Crystals. K. W. Plessner. Nature, v. 
165, June 17, 1950, p. 970-9/1.  ~ 
Conductivity was studied as a 
function of applied field at --67 to 
210° C. Thermo-electric power was 
also measured. Possible explanations 
for deviations from Ohm’s law and 
other effects. (P15, Se) 
201-P. Losses in Electrical Sheet 
Steel. K. H. Stewart. Proceedings of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
v. 97, Pt. II, Apr. 1950, p. 121-125; dis- 
cussion, p. 126-131. 
Experiments on magnetic losses 
in sheet steel at various power fre- 
and flux densities and 


quencies 
their interpretation. 17 ref. 
(P16, AY) 
202-P. Some Metallurgical and 


Structural Factors Affecting Proper- 
ties of Soft Magnetic Materials. W. F. 
Randall and H. H. Scholefield. Pro- 
ceedings of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, v. 97, Pt. II, Apr. 
1950, p. 133-140; discussion, p. 157-162. 
The effect of metallurgical fac- 
tors on magnetic properties is illus- 
trated by reference to untreated and 
fully processed Ni-Fe and Si-Fe al- 
loys. Factors considered are com- 
position, major constituents and 
heterogeneity; purity or differences 
in ultimate composition; nonmetal- 
lic inclusions; strain content; struc- 
tural orientation; grain size and 
grain shape; lattice ordering; mag- 
netic domain orientation; and sur- 
face conditions and dimensional ef- 
fects. Incidence and control in man- 
ufacture with particular reference 
to effect on magnetic properties. 27 
ref. (P16, EG-p) 
203-P. Laminated Ferromagnetic 
Cores at Very Low Inductions for 
Use in Line Communication. R. J. Hal- 
sey. Proceedings of the Institution of 


Electrical Engineers, v. 97, Pt. II, Apr. 
1950, p. 141-157; discussion, p. 157-162. 
Theoretical performance for homo- 
geneous magnetic material at very 
low inductions compared with test 
results on typical specimens of ma- 
terials and cores. Results for ini- 
tial permeability and eddy-current 
losses of single-ring stampings, and 
effects of stacking. Corresponding 
measurements follow on single turns 
of typical strip and on spiral cores 
wound with strip down to 0.0006 in. 
thick. Extensive data on various 
ferromagnetic alloys. 31 ref. 
(P16, SG-n, p, Fe, Ni) 


204-P. The Measurement and Cal- 
culation of Pulse Magnetization Char- 
acteristics of Nickel Irons From 0.1 
5 Microseconds. W. S. Melville. 
Proceedings of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, v. 97, Pt. II, Apr. 
1950, p. 165-198; discussion, p. 229-234. 
Supplement to a previous paper 
by same author. Tests on Radiomet- 
al, Rhometal, and Mumetal in sam- 
ples wound from rolled strip 0.001- 
0.010 in. thick. A theory of the mech- 
anism of pulse magnetization; a 
method is derived for determining 
analytically the theoretical magni- 
tude of eddy currents and losses for 
any form of pulse which can be rep- 
resented by a finite number of lin- 
ear voltage changes. 
(P16, Ni, Fe, SG-p) 


205-P. The Incremental Magnetic 
Properties of Silicon-Iron Alloys With 
Particular Reference to the Design of 
Air-Gapped Smoothing Chokes. R. O. 
Carter and D. L. Richards. Proceed- 
ings of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, v. 97, Pt. II, Apr. 1950, p. 
199-214; discussion, p. 229-234. 
Fundamental considerations in- 
volved in defining the above prop- 
erties, and methods of measurin 
them. Measured values for the vari- 
ous grades of hot rolled silicon-iron 
in common use. Purely analytical 
design method for air-gapped 
smoothing chokes. 32 ref. (P16, Fe) 


206-P. The Use of a Miniature 
Lloyd-Fisher Square for Power-Loss 
Measurements at Audio Frequencies. 
O. I. Butler. Proceedings of the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers, v. 97, 
Pt. II, Apr. 1950, p. 215-220; discussion, 
p. 229-234. 
Development of method for loss 
measurement on magnetic materials. 
Data for Si steels. 15 ref. (P16, AY) 


207-P. Routine Testing Equipment 
for Transformer Steels. N. F. Astbury, 
T. Emmerson, and J. McFarlane. Pro- 
ceedings of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, v. 97, Pt. II, Apr. 
1950, p. 221-228; discussion, p. 229-234. 
Application of an a.c.-d.c. null 
wattmeter method to routine work. 
The wattmeter circuit is incorpo- 
rated with computing networks. 
(P15, AY, SG-p) 
208-P. Some Properties and Tests 
of Magnetic Powders and Powder 
Cores. C. E. Richards, S. E. Buckley, 
P. R. Bardell, and A. C. Lynch. Pro- 
ceedings of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, v.°97, Pt. II, Apr. 
1950, p. 236-245; discussion, p. 267-272. 
Powders of Fe or Fe-Ni alloys can 
be made either mechanically or’ 
chemically. The particles are then 
insulated and pressed into cores; 
high-permeability cores must he an- 
nealed after pressing. The permea- 
bility of the core depends mainly on 
the effectiveness of packing of the 
particles. Test methods and data for 
various materials, both commercial] 
and experimental, including some 
ferrites. 19 ref. (P16, H10, Fe, Ni) 
209-P. Resistivity of Pure Metals 
at Low Temperatures. I. The Alkali 
Metals. D. K. C. MacDonald and K. 
Mendelssohn. Proceedings of the Roy- 
al Society, ser. A, v. 202, June 22, 1950, 
p. 103-126. 
Technique for measuring resist- 
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ance between 1.5 and 20° K. continu- 
ously. Resistivity was determined in 
this region, and results are dis- 
cussed in comparison with theory. 
Resistivity of sodium was found to 
agree closely with theory, while in 
the case of the other metals the hy- 
pothesis of quasi-free conduction 
electrons does not seem to be fully 
justified. 30 ref. (P15, EG-e) 


210-P. Graphic Method for Simul- 
taneous Determination of Optical Con- 
stants and Thicknesses of Very Thin 
Metallic Films. (In French.) Damien 
Male. Comptes Rendus (France), v. 
230, Apr. 3, 1950, p. 1349-1351. 

Method based on measurement of 
factors of reflection and transmis- 
sion of normal incidence. Data for 
a typical determination of gold and 
silver films. (P17, Au, Ag) 


211-P. Antiferromagnetism and In- 
termittent Activation in Iron-Chro- 
mium and Iron-Vanadium Alloys. (In 
French.) Robert Forrer. Comptes Ren- 
dus (France) v. 230, May 3, 1950, p. 
1584-1585. 

(P16, Fe) 


212-P. Certain Detector Properties 
Possessed by Thin Films of Silver. (In 
French.) André Blanc-Lapierre and 
Marcel Perrot. .Comptes Rendus 
—s v. 230, May 15, 1950, p. 1749- 
1751. 


Detector properties of very thin 
films of silver subjected to strong 
electrical fields. These properties are 
related to the curve of current volt- 
age. Influence of constant polariza- 
tion voltage, alternating current, 
and frequency on the detector prop- 
erties. (P15, Ag) 

213-P. Current-Voltage Character- 
istics of Very Thin Silver Films for 
High Values of Electrical Field. (In 
French.) André Blanc-Lapierre and 
Marcel Perrot. Comptes Rendus 
(France), v. 230, May 8, 1950, p. 1641- 
1643. 

A very important deviation from 
Ohm’s law was observed at room 
temperature. This phenomenon is 
explained on the basis of theoretical 
considerations. Method of investiga- 
tion. (P15, Ag) 

214-P. Influence of Annealing on 
the Residual Magnetization of Fer- 
romagnetics. (In French.) Jean-Claude 


Barbier. Comptes Rerdus (France), 
v. 230, May 8, 1950, p. 1643-1645. 
Investigations showed that an- 


nealing of magnetized substances 
causes a decrease of residual mag- 
netization with increased tempera- 
ture proportional to the square of 
the temperature changes. This phe- 
nomenon is in accord with the the- 
ory of L. Neel concerning the in- 
fluence of thermal fluctuation on 
magnetization. (P16, J23, SG-n) 


215-P. 
Films of Germanium. 
Jean-Michel Dunoyer. 
dus (France), v. 230, May 8, 
1664-1665. 

Investigations confirm the obser- 
vations of Koenig indicating a con- 
siderable variation of coefficient of 
resistance during transformation 
from the crystalline state to the 
amorphous. A slight rectification ef- 
fect was observed for the layers of 
evaporated Ge; this effect can be 
considerably amplified by using 
complex layers. (P15, Ge) 


216-P. Theory of Magnetic Resist- 
ance Effects in Metals. (In German.) 
Max Kohler. Annalen der Physik, ser. 
6, v. 6, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 18-38. 

Critically reviews reported experi- 
ments on changes in the electrical 
resistance of metals in a magnetic 
field; and, on the basis of his own 
studies, concludes that, because of 
its complex mathematical character, 
theory is limited to a relatively few 
general statements which have been 
ee confirmed. 31 ref. 
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Electrical Properties of Thin 

(In French.) 
Comptes Ren- 
1950, p. 


217-P. Heat Conduction of Metals 
in a Strong Magnetic Field. (In Ger- 
man.) Max Kohler. Annalen der Phy- 
sik, ser. 6, v. 5, Nov. 26, 1949, p. 181-189. 
Experimentation at low tempera- 
tures by Griineisen and de Haas 
plus mathematical analysis shows 
that an extremely strong transverse 
magnetic field has a different effect 
on monovalent than on_ bivalent 
metals. 14 ref. (P16, P11) 


218-P. Secondary Electron Emission 
of Metal Mixtures. (In German.) H. 
Salow. Annalen der Physik, ser. 6, v. 
5, Jan. 16, 1950, p. 417-428. 

The secondary-emission properties 
of binary metal mixtures are simi- 
lar to those of molten alloys con- 
taining the same components. These 
mixtures, especially Cu-Mg, were 
found to be electrically and thermal- 
ly stable and insensitive to CO:-free 
foreign gases; films of such mix- 
tures are well suited for secondary- 
emitting cathodes. 15 ref. (P11, P15) 


219-P. Ferromagnetic Platinum-Man- 
ganese Alloys. (In German.) M. Au- 
warter and A. Kussmann. Annalen der 
Physik, ser. 6, v. 7, Apr. 1, 1950, p. 
169-172. 

Maximum magnetic saturation of 
the alloys containing 6-16% Mn was 
found to be 8000 gauss. Magnetiza- 
bility, thermal expansion, lattice 
constants, and transformation tem- 
peratures of these alloys were also 
determined. (P16, P11, M26, Pt, Mn) 


220-P. Magnetic Properties of Plati- 
num-Iron Alloys. II. (In German.) A. 
Kussmann and G. Grafin v. Rittberg. 
Annalen der Physik, ser. 6, v. 7, Apr. 
1, 1950, p. 173-181. 

Intensity. of saturation, determi- 
nation of magnetothermal curves be- 
tween —193° C. and the Curie point, 
hysteresis properties, and magneto- 
striction following different heat 


treatments for alloys containing 
50-63% Pt. (P16, Pt, Fe) 
221-P. Determining the Melting 


Point of Uranium. (In German.) Al- 
bert Allendorfer. Zeitschrift fiir Na- 
turforschung, v. 5a, Apr. 1950, p. 234- 


235. 
A thermo-electric method is pre- 
sented. (P12, U) 


222-P. Experimental Investigation 
of Surface Effects in Tubular Steel 
Sections. (In Russian.) L. R. Neiman 
and I. A. Zaitsev. Elektrichestvo (Elec- 
tricity), Feb. 1950, p. 3-8. 

Electrical properties. The problem 
of the distribution of inductive re- 
sistance on the interior and ex- 
terior for conductors of complex 
cross section was defined more ac- 
curately. Criteria were established 
for application of a simple calcuija- 
tion method to steel conductors of 
complex cross section. (P15, ST) 


223-P. Distribution of Manganese 
and Phosphorus Between Molten Iron 
and Basic Slags. (In Russian.) V. A. 
Kozheurov. Zhurnal Prikladnoi Khimii 
(Journal of Applied Chemistry), v. 23, 
Mar. 1950, p. 233-243. 

Results of a theoretical thermo- 
dynamic study. Formulas developed 
permit calculation of equilibrium 
constants of Ox, Mn, and P in the 
metal under basic slags of given 
composition. (P12, Fe) 


224-P. Magnetostriction of Ni-Mn 
Alloys in Transverse and Longitudinal 
Fields. (In Russian.) D. I. Volkov and 
V. V. Zubov. Doklady Akademii Nauk 
SSSR (Reports of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR), new ser., v. 
71, Apr. 11, 1950, p. 863-865. 

Analyzes the theory of the even 
effects for magnetostriction phe- 
nomena, proposed by N. S. Akulov, 
and shows the validity of the second 
rule of this theory as applied to 
Ni-Mn alloys. Data are tabulated 
and charted for alloys containing 
up to 21.5% Mn. (P16, Ni) 


225-P. The Physics of Sheet Steel. 
(Continued.) G. C. Richer. Sheet Met- 
al Industries, v. 27, June 1950, p. 495- 


" Eddy-loss problem and polyphase 
probabilities. (To be continued.) 
(P16, ST) 


226-P. The Expansion Behavior of 
Enameled Cast Iron. (In German.) A. 
Dietzel and H. Lemme. Sprechsaal 
fiir Keramik; Glas; Email, v. 83, Jan. 
5, 1950, p. 1-7; Jan. 20, 1950, p. 23-25. 
Shows, on the basis of a literature 
search and experimental investiga- 
tions, that cracks and other defects 
in enameled cast iron are not due 
to expansion of the iron. Specific 
ways of preventing such defects. 
Micrographs of five different cast 
irons in various stages of processing. 
23 ref. (P11, L27, CI) 
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426-Q. An Attempt To Find an Ex- 
planation and Working Theory of Cyl- 
inder Liner Wear, Compared With 
Practical Observations. H. Bergen- 
heim. Journal of the American So- 
ciety of Naval Engineers, v. 62, May 
1950, p. 451-461. Reprinted from Brit- 
ish Motor Ship, Dec. 1949. 

Three processes occurring during 
combustion in an internal-combus- 
tion engine (electrochemical, oxida- 
tion, and detonation), and their re- 
sults with respect to metallic wear 
and corrosion. Experimental work, 
shipboard observations, and results 
of diesel-oil examination. Conclu- 
sions are summarized. 

(Q9, R1, R2, T25, ST) 


427-Q. Analysis of a Monocoque 
Aluminum Semi-Trailer. J. H. Dunn 
and R. L. Moore. Automotive Indus- 
tries, v. 102, June 15, 1950; p. 42-43, 60, 
62 


Correlation of design theory with 
actual stress measurements on 
loaded trailers. (Q25, T21, Al) 


428-Q. Toughness of Titanium. R. 
K. Pitler and L. D. Jaffe. Metal Prog- 
ress, v. 57, June 1950, p. 776-778. 
Effect of temperature on impact 
strength of commercially pure Ti 
and one Ti alloy was studied. True 
stress-true strain tests were made 
on commercially pure Ti to investi- 
gate its strain hardening. (Q23, Ti) 


429-Q. Binary Iron Alloys. Metal 
Progress, v. 57, June 1950, p. 802, 804, 
806. Translated and condensed from 
“The Hardening and Softening of 
Binary Alloys of Iron”, M. M. Shtein- 
bord & Stal (Steel), v. 7, 1947, p. 1107- 


Purpose of study was to deter- 
mine the influence of alloying ele- 
ments dissolved in ferrite on its 
hardness, work hardening, and soft- 
ening during heating. An induction 
furnace was used to melt a 44-lb. 
heat of each alloy, in which Armco 
iron was the base metal. (Q29, AY) 


430-Q. Plasticity in Rolling. Metal 
Progress, v. 57, June 1950, p. 838-839. 
Translated and condensed from “Es- 
timation of the Plasticity of Metals 
and Alloys Suitable for Hot Rolling 
or Forging’, by Yu. M. Chizhikov, 
Zavodskaya Laboratoriya (Factory 
Laboratory), v. 15, 1949, p. 191-199. 
Various methods, including the 
wedge-rolling method; attempts to 
show its superiority over other 
methods. The test is carried out on 
either cast or wrought specimens of 
square or rectangular cross section. 
The specimen is rolled in rolls of 








constantly varying diameter so that 
reductions varying from 0 to more 
than 75% are oovtained. Limit of 
Plasticity is taken as the value of 
relative reduction of heignt. 
(Q2s, F23) 
431-Q. What Tensile Properties of 
Metals Mean in Design. John B. Camp- 
bell. Materials & Methods, v. 31, June 
1950, p. 49-53. 

Simple explanation of practical 
meaning of tensile properties, show- 
ing how they shoulda be used in met- 
als selection and design. (Q27) 


432-Q. The Effect of Alloying Ele- 
ments on the Plastic Properties of 
Aluminum Alloys. J. E. Dorn, P. Pie- 
trokowsky, and T. E. Tietz. Journal 
of Metals, v. 188, July 1950; Transac- 
tions of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
v. 188, 1950, p. 933-943. 

Results of an extensive investiga- 
tion of plastic properties of binary 
Al alloys in an attempt to clarify 
the general problem of solid-solu- 
tion hardening. Tensile tests were 
conducted at 78, 116, and 194° K. 
following a standard recrystalliza- 
tion treatment for uniform grain 
size. Each specimen was examined 
by X-rays before and after tensile 
testing. Effects of grain size, test 
temperature, and alloying elements 
on true stress vs. true strain curves 
are shown graphically. Changes in 
lattice parameter corresponding to 
1 at. % of alloying element were 
determined. Shows that Al contrib- 
utes about 2 electrons per atom 
toward the metallic bond in its al- 
loys. 24 ref. (Q23, N7, Al) 


433-Q. The Properties of Some 
Magnesium-Lithium Alloys Containing 
Aluminum and Zine. Robert S. Busk, 
Donald L. Leman, and John J. Casey. 
Journal of Metals, v. 188, July 1950; 
Transactions of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, v. 188,°1950, 945-951 


Mechanical properties and phase-° 


temperature relationships. Shows 
that the strengths of some of these 
alloys can be tripled by heat treat- 
ing and aging but that the high 
strength is accompanied by brittle- 
ness and lack of stability. 

(Q23, N7, Mg) 


434-Q. A _ Quantized Theory of 
Strain Hardening as Applied to the 
Cutting of Metals. Milton C. Shaw. 
Journal of Applied Physics, v. 21, June 
1950, p. 599-606. 

Theory of strain hardening which 
utilizes the fact that metals deform 
blockwise rather than. continuously. 
A metal is assumed to possess an 
orderly array of weak spots through 
which slip planes pass. The slip 
displacement which occurs upon a 
single plane is related to the spac- 
ing of weak points and the slip- 
plane inclination. Use of a linear 
relation between’ shear-plane_ dis- 
placement and resisting shear stress 
enables mean shear stress to be 
computed. Two examples are con- 
sidered. (Q24) 


435-Q. The Use of the Torsion Test. 
F. G. Tatnall. Instruments, v. 23, June 
1950, p. 564, 566. 

Advantages of torsion test under 
certain conditions other than in 
testing parts, such as axles and 
shafts. Tt tests materials in direct 
shear; it is a test for brittle ma- 
terials, a sensitive test for surface 
corrosion, and has been used as an 
accelerated creep test. (Q1) 


436-Q. Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Installs New Laboratory Equipment 
for Creep and Stress Rupture Studies. 
Industrial Heating, v. 17, June 1950, 
p. 988. 990, 992, 994. 
, Q4) 

437-Q. Stress Analysis of Automo- 
tive Cylinder Blocks. Martin A Erick- 
son. American Society for Testing Ma- 


terials, Special Technical Publication 
No. 97, 1950 (“Symposium on Testing 
of Cast Iron With SR-4 Type of 
oo, p. 2-10; joint discussion, p. 19- 


Use of electrical-resistance type 
SR-4 gages in the determination of 
mechanical properties of cast iron. 
An example shows use of strain 
gages in the stress and strength 
analysis of an experimental auto- 
motive cylinder block. 

(Q25, T25, CI) 


438-Q. Residual Stresses in Cylin- 
der Blocks. R. J. King. American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, Special 
Technical Publication No. 97, 1950 
(“Symposium on Testing of Cast Iron 
With SR-4 Type of Gage”), p. 11-15; 
joint discussion, p. 19-20. 
Methods used on _ Diesel-engine 
cylinder blocks at Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co. (Q25, T25, CI) 


439-Q. An Analysis of Locked-In 
Stresses in Automotive Cylinder 
Blocks. S. J. Stockett and H. W. 
Lownie, Jr. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Special Technical Pub- 
lication No. 97, 1950 (“Symposium on 
Testing of Cast Iron With SR-4 Type 
of Gage”), p. 16-18; joint discussion, 
p. 19-20. 

Diagrams show method of attach- 
ment of three types of SR-4 gages. 
Where space permitted and the 
orientation of the stresses was not 
known, rectangular strain rosettes 
of the AR-1 type were used. Where 
orientation of the stresses could be 
predicted, single-element type A-1 
gages were used. Single-element 
Type A-7 gages were used where 
the area of particular interest was 
too small to use Type A-1l. Data 
are tabulated. (Q25, T25, CI) 


440-Q. Strain Testing of Crank- 
—— Engine Frames, and Cylinders. 

M. Hardy and T. O. Kuivinen. 
pe Re Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Special Technical Publication 
No. 97, 1950 (“Symposium on Testing 
of Cast Iron With SR-4 Type Gage”), 
p. 21-28. 

Some examples of wire-resistance 
strain gage testing of cast iron ma- 
chine parts to determine design 
weaknesses. Design modifications 
were made on cast crankshafts, en- 
gine frames, and compressor cyl- 
inders before such parts were placed 
in production. (Q25, T25, CI) 


441-Q. Strain Gage Tests on Diesel 
ergs! Blocks, Heads, and Pistons. 

L. Newton and J. D. Swannack. 
y Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Special Technical Publication 
No. 97, 1950, (“Symposium on Testing 
of Cast Iron With SR-4 Type of 
Gage”), p. 29-33. 

Tests made on the cylinder block, 
piston, and cylinder head of a large 
diesel engine, to determine the ap- 
proximate magnitude of stress in 
these parts under operating condi- 
tions. (Q25, T25, CI) 


442-Q. Stress-Strain Tests on Rec- 
tangular Cast Iron Beams. Oliver 
Smalley. American Society for Testing 
Materials, Special Technical Publica- 
tion No. 97, 1950 (“Symposium on 
Testing of Cast Iron With SR-4 Type 
of Gage’), p. 34-48; joint discussion, 
p. 50-52. 

Tests were conducted on Types 
GM and GA Meehanite metal. De- 
tails of procedure and results. 
(Q25, CI) 


443-Q. Stress-Strain Tests on Vari- 
ous Cast Iron Beam Sections. H. M. 
Hardy and T. O. Kuivinen. American 
Society for Testing Materials, Special 
Technical Publication No. 97, 1950 
(“Symposium on Testing of Cast Iron 
With SR-4 Type of Gage”), p. 44-49; 
joint discussion, p. 50-52. 
Results of stress distribution tests 
on certain cast beams show why 
iron has a high modulus of rupture 


in bending, and serve to evaluate 
normal bending tneory in the fa- 
tigue range. (QZ5, Q5, CI) 


444-Q. Stress Analysis of a Cast 
Iron 125-lb. Valve Assembly. V. T. Mal- 
colm and S. Low. American Society 
for Testing Materials, Special Techni- 
cal Publication No. 97, 1950 (“Sympo- 
sium on Testing of Cast Iron With 
SR-4 Type of Gage”), p. 53-59. 

Test procedure and results ob- 

tained. (Q25, ‘7, CI) 


445-Q. Stress Analysis of a Cast 
Iron Split Tapping Sieeve. E. C. Sears, 
J. Miner, and D. McCauley. 
American Society for Vesting Mate- 
rials, Special ‘Yechnical Publication 
No. 97, 1950 (“Symposium on Testing 
of Cast Iron With SR-4 Type of 
a HAS, . 60-64. 
he BR4 strain gage was used to 
PR wth the magnitude of the 
stresses produced in a cast-iron 
sleeve during assembly and while 
subjected to internal pressure. Ob- 
ject of the study was to reduce 
these stresses by proper changes in 
design. This fitting is used to cut 
into a 6-in. gas main for a 4-in. 
branch connection without inter- 
rupting service on the main. Four 
sleeves were tested, two of original 
design, a third incorporating two 
design changes, and a fourth hav- 
ing an additional design change. 
(Q25, CI) 


446-Q. Stress Analysis of Cast Iron 
for Valve Parts. Harold Wyatt. Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 
Special Technical Publication No. 97, 
1950 (“Symposium on Testing of Cast 
Iron With SR-4 Type of Gage”), p. 
65-67. 
Technique using SR-4 strain gages. 
It involves obtaining a stress-strain 
curve to fracture and a complete set 
of stress-strain curves for different 
load levels within a working range. 
These curves are then used to 
evaluate the determined strains. 
(Q25, T7, CI) 


447-Q. Residual Stresses in Cast 
Iron Deaerating Trays. J. A. Cameron. 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Special Technical Publication 
No. 97, 1950 (“Symposium on Testing 
of Cast Iron With SR-4 Type of 
Gage”), p. 68-69. 

Tensile stresses very closely ap- 
proaching the tensile strength of 
the material were found in certain 
areas of the castings. As a result, 
subsequent production parts have 
been given a stress-relief heat treat- 
ment intended to reduce residual 
stresses and eliminate field diffi- 
culties. (Q25, J1, CI) 


448-Q. Some Strain Gage Studies of 
Cast Iron Punch Press Frames. Given 
A. Brewer. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Special Technical Pub- 
lication No. 97, 1950 (“Symposium on 
Testing of Cast Iron With SR-4 Type 
of Gage”), p. 70-72. 

Strain-gage installation .and ap- 
plication of results to redesign. 
(Q25, T5, CI) 

449-Q. Stress Determination in Cast 
Irons for Railroad Service. R. A. 
Flinn and R. J. Ely. American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, Special 
Technical Publication No. 97, 1950 
(“Symposium on Testing of Cast Iron 
With SR-4 Type of Gage’), p. 73-83; 
discussion, p. 84-85. 

Indicates that shape and amount 
of graphite may normally change 
modulus of elasticity from 26x 10° 
to 10x 10° psi. Total elongation var- 
ies from 5.5 to 0.18% and tensile 
strength from 78,000 to 25,000 psi. 
Type of matrix may also affect the 
stress-strain curve. The measure- 
ment of strains during press fit- 
ting, and determination of residual 
stresses after different types of 
heat treatment. The apparent an- 
omaly of tensile cracks in a quench- 
ed bore surface under residual com- 
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pressive stress is explored. Different 
cases of slow cooling, resulting in 
opposite residual stresses, are an- 
alyzed. (Q25, 'I'23, CI) 


450-Q. Location and Measurement of 
Stresses in Gray Iron Tractor Cast- 
ings. H. Bornstein. American Society 
for Testing Materials, Special Tech- 
nical Publication No. 97, 1950 (“Sym- 
posium on Testing of Cast Iron With 
SR-4 Type of Gage’), p. 86-89. 

Use of brittle-lacquer and resist- 

ance-type gages. (Q25, T21, CI) 


451-Q. Stress-Strain Studies of Cast 
Iron for Textile Machinery Parts. 
Victor E. Hillman. American Society 
for Testing Materials, Special Tech- 
nical Publication No. 97, 1950 (“Sym- 
posium on Testing of Cast Iron With 
SR-4 Type of Gage’), p. 90-92. 

Use of SR-4 gages. (Q25, T29, CI) 


452-Q. Carrying Capacity of Simply 
Supported Mild Steel Beams. J. W. 
Roderick and I. H. Phillipps. “Engi- 
neering Structures” (Academic Press, 
New York, 1949), p. 9-47; discussion, 
p. 47-48. 

Reviews investigations of plastic 
theory for mild _ steel. Concludes 
that, for the annealed or normalized 
condition, the version of Robertson 
and Cook represents most satisfac- 
torily the behavior of a member sub- 
jected to pure bending. This is also 
borne out by tests on simply sup- 
ported beams subjected to symmet- 
rical two-point loadings. Tests under 
central concentrated loads, however, 
suggest that the stress concentra- 
tion produced by the load may often 
be sufficient to modify considerably 
the bending-stress distribution as- 
sumed by Robertson and Cook. 54 
ref. (Q23, Q5, CN) 


453-Q. Performance of Laterally 
Loaded Channel Beams. G. Winter, 
W. Lansing, and R. B. McCalley. “En- 
gineering Structures” (Academic 
Press, New York, 1949), p. 49-66, 68-92; 
discussion, p. 67. 

In light-gage steel, construction 
members are produced by cold form- 
ing of sheet steel. Methods of deter- 
mining the spacing and strength of 
bracing required to counteract the 
twisting tendency of such members. 
A general theory of elastic be- 
havior of such members allows de- 
termination of stresses and rota- 
tions of channels loaded by forces in 
the plane of the web. Test informa- 
tion on ultimate carrying capacity 
as it is affected by location of 
braces. (Q21, CN) 


454-Q. The Shortening Effect; A 
Non-Linear Feature of Pure Torsion. 
. S&S. G. Cullimore. “Engineering 
Structures” (Academic Press, New 
York. 1949), p. 153-163; discussion, p. 
163-164 
Two sets of experiments consist- 
ing, first, of measurements of longi- 
tudinal strains caused by pure tor- 
sion in Al alloy I and Z-sections, 
and second, of accurate determina- 
tion of the torque-twist relationship 
of an Al alloy Z-section. Results of 
both experiments indicated that the 
+ extension of Weber’s analysis to 
thin-walled structural sections was 
satisfactory. An attempt was made 
by the author to show a connection 
between shortening stresses and po- 
sition of axis of twist in a bar under 
pure torsion. (Q1, Al) 


455-Q. Investigations on Aluminum 
Alloy Riveted Joints Under Static 
Loading. A. J. Francis. “Engineering 
Structures” (Academic Press, New 
York, 1949), p. 187-215; discussion, p. 
215-216. 

Behavior of statically-loaded rivet- 
ed joints of the type in which fric- 
tional effects are negligible. For 
joints under axial tensile load, a 
distribution method is given for de- 
termining theoretically the loads 
carried by the rivets in the elastic 
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range. For’ eccentrically loaded 
joints, it is found theoretically that, 
in the elastic range, loaas carried 
by the rivets ditter considerably 
from tnose given by the convention- 
al method. kixperiments confirm the 
theory and aiso show that failing 
load of an eccentrically loaded joint 
may be appreciably greater tnan 
the conventional vaiue. (Q21, Al) 


456-Q. Review of the Testing of 
Structures. J. K. B. Owen. “Engineer- 
Structures” (Acauemic Press, New 
York, 1949), p. 241-258; discussion, p. 
258. 
Techniques for testing structures 
to destruction by appiying slowly 
increasing loads are critically re- 
viewed. Kindurance testing; and the 
ease with which strain measure- 
ments can be made with pulsating- 
load machines in contrast to elabo- 
rate wiring systems associated with 
electric strain-gage techniques. 23 
ref. (Q23, Q25) 


457-Q. The Fatigue of Metals. R. 
C. Thurston. Canud.an Metals, v. 18, 
June 1950, p. 8-11, 48-49. 

Some of tne factors which affect 
fatigue resistance of metal parts 
in service. The nature of fatigue; 
the S-N curve and its derivation; 
stress-raisers; machining and polish- 
ing; geometry of surface; shot peen- 
ing; cold rolling; presetting or 
scragging; cyaniding, carburizing, 
and nitriding; and metallic surface 
coatings. 12 ref. (Q7) 


458-Q. Ductility Testing of Alumi- 
num-Alloy Sheets by Free-Cone Bend 
Test. W. Thompson. Sheet Metal In- 
=, v. 27, June 1950, p. 503-507, 
12. 


See abstract from Metallur¢ia, 
item 321-Q, 1950. (Q5, Al) 

459-Q. Creep Testing by a Canti- 
lever-Bending Method. G. T. Harris 
and H. C. Child. Journal of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, v. 165, June 1950, 
p. 139-144. 

Cantilever-bending creep testing 
is shown to have advantages over 
tensile testing for high tempera- 
tures and where the preparation of 
specimens must be reduced to a min- 
imum, such as for unmachinable 
materials. There is good correla- 
tion between results obtained by 
this method and conventional test- 
ing at plastic strains up to 1.0%. 
Test data is for heat resisting steels. 
(Q3, SS) 


460-Q. ‘' The Effect of Cold-Work on 
Steel. Introduction. J. H. Andrew and 
H. Lee. Sec. I. Effect of Carbon on 
the Work-Hardening Properties of 
Steel. J. H. Andrew, H. Lee, P. L. 
Chang, B. Fang, and R. Guenot. Sec. 
Il. Effect of Cold-Work Upon Elec- 
trical Resistivity in Steel. J. H. An- 
drew, H. Lee, L. Chang, and R. 
Guenot. Journal of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, v. 165, June 1950, p. 145-184. 
Introduction: Various theories. 
Sec. I: Results of hardness, dilata- 
tion, density, and thermomagnetic 
measurements on cold drawn speci- 
mens of a series of plain carbon 
and alloy steels Results of X-ray 
and micrographic examination of 
cold drawn, high-carbon steel. Sec. 
II: Results of electrical resistivity 
measurements on cold drawn wires, 
both at room temperature and dur- 
ing or after subsequent heating. Ef- 
fect of cementite distribution upon 
resistivity of steel after cold draw- 
ing. 29 ref. (To be concluded.) 
(Q23, P15, ST) 


461-Q. Bars in Torsion—Methods 
for Analyzing Torsional Shear Stress. 
Walter W. Soroka. Machine Design, 
v. 22, July 1950, p. 120-124. 

Technioues for study of torsional 
shear-stress distributions in  uni- 
form bars of arbitrary cross section. 
Numerical iteration procedure, elec- 
trical-resistance networks,  electri- 
cally conducting sheets, membranes, 


the hydrodynamic simulator, and a 
three-dimensional photoelastic 
stress-freezing method. (Q1) 
462-Q. Yield Conditions in Plane 
Plastic Stress. P. G. Hodge, Jr. Jour- 
nal of Mathematics and Physics, Vv. 
29, Apr. 1950, p. 38-48. 
Mathematical analysis. 14 ref. 
(Q23) 
463-Q. Report of Committee B-9 on 
Metal Powders and Metal Powder 
Products. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Preprint sa, 1950, 4 
pages. 
Committee recommendations and 
diagrams for flat, unmachined and 
round, machined tensile-test bars 
for powdered metals. 
(Q general, H general, S22) 


464-Q. Reproducibility of Results 
of Tension Tests on Specimens Pre- 
pared From Cast Steel Coupons. H. A. 
Schwartz and W. K. Bock. American 
Society for Testing Materials, Preprint 
16, 1950, 9 pages. 

Degree of reproducibility of the 
usual static tensile properties of 
grade “B” steel as determined on 
test coupons of several designs. Re- 
sults of single tests or average of 
a small number of tests are shown 
to be inadequate for determining 
mechanical properties of a given 
steel cast in a given form of cou- 
pon. (Q27, CN) 

465-Q. The Influence of Strain 
Rate on Some Tensile Properties of 
Steel. D. S. Clark and P. E. Duwez. 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Preprint 17, 1950, 16 pages. 

Inability of impact tests to reveal 
the true influence of strain rate on 
tensile properties is demonstrated. 
Fundamental requirements of a de- 
vice by which strain-rate effects 
can be studied and details of ap- 
paratus constructed. Results of stat- 
ic and strain-rate tests for three 
different steels. (Q27, Q6, ST) 


466-Q. Effects of Grinding and 
Other Finishing Processes on the Fa- 
tigue Strength of Hardened Steel. L. 
P. Tarasov and H. J. Grover. Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, Pre- 
print 18, 1950, 20 pages. 

Investigation of the fatigue 
strength of a ball-bearing type steel, 
similar to type 52100, at Rockwell 
hardnesses of C-45 and C-59. Endur- 
ance limits of round bars were af- 
fected relatively little by surfacing 
processes and the effects of a given 
process were not necessarily con- 
sistent for the two hardness levels. 
In no case did gentle grinding prove 
detrimental to fatigue properties. 14 
ref. (Q7, G18, G19, AY) 


467-Q. Rockwell C Hardness on Cyl- 
indrical Steel Specimens. Frank W. 
Hussey. American Society for Testing 
Materials, Preprint 20, 1950, 10 pages. 
A series of more than 2800 indi- 
vidual hardness readings were made 
on the flat and curved surfaces of 
carefully prepared steel specimens 
of small diameter to determine devi- 
ations of hardness readings taken 
on curved surfaces from “true” val- 
ues of flat areas. Resultant devia- 
tions, when plotted, indicate line 
relationships of such slight curva- 
tures that straightline averages, ob- 
tained by the method of least 
squares, were utilized and consid- 
ered sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes. Correlation 
curves are presented for obtaining 
actual Rockwell C hardness values 
from measurements on cylindrical 
surfaces of several diameters. 
(929, CN) 
468-Q. Tensile Properties of Some 
Aircraft Structural Materials at Vari- 
ous Rates of Loading. Richard F. 
Klinger. American Societu for Testing 
Materials, Preprint 25, 1950, 16 pages. 
Effect of rate of loading in ten- 
sion was determined at room tem- 
perature on nonmetallic and metal- 








lic aircraft structural materials. 
Stress-strain curves and _ uitimate 
strength values, and rate of loading 
vs. strength relationships. Results 
indicate a pronounced increase of 
ultimate and yield strength values 
with increased rate of loading for 
several plastic materials. Bare 24S-T 
and 75S-T Al alloys showed little 
change in yield strengths with rate 
of loading. (Q27, T24, Al) 


469-Q. A Method for Making Ten- 
sion Tests of Metals Using a Minia- 
ture Specimen. R. L. Templin and 
W. C. Aber. American Society for 
Testing Materials, Preprint 28, 1950, 
7 pages. 

Apparatus and procedure using 

specimens 0.05 in. in diam. (Q27) 


470-Q. Effects of Anodic Coatings 
on the Fatigue Strength of Aluminum 
Alloys. G. W. Stickley and F. M. 
Howell. American Society for Testing 
Materials, Preprint 32,.1950, 8 pages. 
Fatigue tests on 17S, 25S, 75S, and 
B355. (Q7, L19, Al) 


471-Q. Combined Tension-Torsion 
Creep-Time Relations for Aluminum 
Alloy 2S-O. Joseph Marin, J. H. Fau- 
pel, and L. W. Hu. American Society 
for Testing Materials, Preprint 33, 
1950, 17 pages. 

Investigation on the combined 
stress-creep properties of Alcoa 2S-O. 
Combined states of stress were pro- 
duced by subjecting thin-walled tub- 
ular specimens of circular cross- 
section to various combinations of 
axial tension and torsion. Minimum 
constant creep rates for various val- 
ues of the stresses and for ratios 
of the biaxial principal stress from 
0 to —1.0 were found to be in ap- 
proximate agreement with values 
predicted theoretically using simple 
tension-creep test results. 

(Q27, Q1, Q3, Al) 


472-Q. The Effect of Various Treat- 
ments on the Fatigue Strength of 
Notched S-816 and Timken 16-25-6 Al- 
loys at Elevated Temperatures. W. E. 
Jones. Jr. and G. B. Wilkes, Jr. Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 
Preprint 35, 1950, 17 pages. 

Various corrective treatments were 
tried, such as shot peening, coining, 
and heat treating, to improve 
notched strength. Ground notches 
tend to contain tensile stresses to 
a degree depending upon severity 
of grinding. Shot peening over- 
comes these stresses and introduces 
compressive stresses, improving fa- 
tigue strength. Several general con- 
clusions are drawn regarding notch- 
es and treatments intended to re- 
duce their damaging effect. 

(Q7, G23, Co, SG-h) 


473-Q. Hardened Alloy Steel for 
Service up to 700 F. G. V. Smith, W. 
B. Seens, and E. J. Dulis. American 
poe 4 for Testing Materials, Pre- 
print 36, 1950, 11 pages. 

Miscellaneous mechanical proper- 
ties of two steels, SAE 4340 and 
0.40% C Ni-Cr-Mo-V, quenched and 
tempered to a hardness of Rock- 
well C-43, then tested in tension at 
75, 500, 600, and 700° F., in com- 
pression at 75° F., for creep-rupture 
strength at 500, 600, and 700° F., 
and for Charpy impact strength be- 
tween 75 and 315° F. 

(Q general, AY) 


474-Q. Hardening of Austenitic 
Stainless Steels bv Mechanical Work- 
ing at Sub-Zero Temperatures. N. A. 
Ziegler and P. H. Brace. American 
Society for Testing Materials, Preprint 
39, 1950, 19 pages. 
_ Deformation by shot peening, forg- 
ing, rolling, and wiredrawing. Ef- 
fect of temperature of plastic de- 
formation, and of working and ag- 
ing time and temperature. Tension, 
torsion, wear, and corrosion tests. 
‘Q general, F22, F23, F28, G23, SS) 


475-Q. Study of Deformation at 
High Strain nates Using High-Speed 
Motion Pictures. Herbert I. Fusfeld 
and Josephine Carr Feder. American 
Society for Testing Materials, Pre- 
print 42, 1950, 5 pages. 

A shadow tecunique is used which 
permits measurements of strain and 
of neck shape throughout a tension 
test at hign speeds. The method 
was applied to obtain curves of 
sharpness of the neck vs. strain, 
data similar to that used by P. W. 
Bridgman to correct stress-strain 
curves for true tensile stress once 
necking has set in. Materiais tested 
were 24S-T and 75S-O Al, 70-30 car- 
tridge brass, and cold rolled SAE 
1020 steel. 

(Q27, Al, Cu, CN) 


476-Q. The Influence of Specimen 
Dimension and Snape on the Kesults 
in Tension Impact Testing. D. S. Clark 
and D. S. Wood. American Society for 
Testing Materials, Preprint 43, 1950, 
9 pages. 

Data showing that it is necessary 
to maintain a ratio of specimen 
length to diameter of at least 13 in 
order clearly to reveal a critical 
impact velocity. Kesuits of tests 
show that, for a constant cross- 
sectional area, shape of the cross 
section of the specimen does not al- 
ter tensile-impact characteristics. 
Tests were on SAE 1020 cold rolled 
steel, annealed steel, and annealed 
copper. 11 ref. (Q27, CN, Cu) 


477-Q. Some Notes on the Structure 
and Impact Resistance of Columbium- 
Bearing 18-8 Steels After Exposure 
to Elevated Temperatures. W. O. Bin- 
der. American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Preprint 44, 1950, 19 pages. 
Influence of Cb on impact prop- 
erties of 18-8 steels was studied in 
steels containing 8-16% Ni and 0-3% 
Cb. Addition of more than 2% Cb 
decreases toughness in the annealed 
condition due to formation of McC 
carbide and FesCbe. Positive X-ray 
identification of sigma phase was 
obtained after long periods at 1200° 
F. for 8-16% Ni and 0.75-3% Cb. 
(Q6, M26, SS) 


478-Q. Sigma Phase in Several Cast 
Austenitic Steels. V. T. Malcolm and 
. Low. American Society for Testing 
Materials, Preprint 51, 1950, 7 pages. 
Six materials commonly used for 
cast valves and fittings were inves- 
tigated, three cast 18-8 alloys and 
three cast 16-35 alloys, with respect 
to embrittling effect of sigma phase 
after exposure to temperatures of 
1000-1500° F. Embrittling effect was 
determined by means of keyhole- 
notch Charpy impact testing at both 
room and elevated temperatures. 
Identification of the sigma phase 
was made by means of metallograph- 
ic and X-ray diffraction techniques. 
(Q6, M26, SS) 


479-Q. The Effect of Environment 
on the Stress-Rupture Properties of 
Metals at Elevated Temperatures. O. 
Cutler Shepard and Willis Schalliol. 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Preprint 58, 1950, 5 pages. 
Stress-rupture tests in controlled 
atmospheres were made with low- 
carbon steels and with Hastelloy 
“C”. Small differences in the com- 
position of environment produced 
relatively large differences in the 
amount of intergranular cracking 
and in time to failure. (Q4, CN, Ni) 


480-Q. Report of Committee E-1 on 
Methods of Testing. American Society 
for Testing Materials, Preprint 100, 
1950, 31 pages. 

Includes miscellaneous committee 
recommendations, tentative method 
of verification and classification of 
extensometers, and test for Brinell 
hardness of metallic materials. Ef- 
fect of speed of testing on fatigue 
test results and the Mullen bursting 
strength test as a means of deter- 


mining the strength of annealed alu- 
minum foil. (Q general, Al) 


481-Q. Report of Committee E-9 on 
Fatigue. American Society for Testing 
Materials, Preprint 107, 1950, 11 pages. 
A survey of fatigue projects 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. 
Current projects at each company, 
university, or research institute are 
listed. Items on which information 
is needed. (Q7) 


482-Q. Fatigue Strength of Cast 
Crankshafts. H. R. Mills and R. J. 
Love. Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Proceedings (Automobile Div.), 
part 3, 1948-49, p. 81-88; discussion, p. 
8-99 


Results of a systematic investiga- 
tion of effects of proportions of a 
cast crankshaft on its bending fa- 
tigue strength. A single-throw shaft 
4% in. diam. had its different dimen- 
sions varied one at a time over a 
range which covered the usual prac- 
tical proportions. Tests on a geo- 
metrically similar shaft of 2% in. 
diam. were also included. Most of 
the conclusions apply equally to 
forged and cast crankshafts. Refers 
also to tests made on a number of 
different cast iron and cast steel 
crankshafts of the same design, to 
determine their merits as crank- 
shaft materials. (Q7, T7, CI) 


483-Q. Design and Construction of 
Equipment for a Small Stress-Rupture 
Creep Laboratory. F. C. Child. Metal- 
lurgia, v. 42, June 1950, p. 37-44. 
Experience in the development of 
a creep testing laboratory for life- 
to-rupture tests on materials at 
900° C. using miniature creep test- 
ing machines. Although designed 
for high-temperature testing, the ap- 
paratus has given satisfactory per- 
formance, with only minor altera- 
tions, at temperatures as low as 
400° C. (Q3) 


484-Q. Apparatus for the Measure- 
ment of Creep Under Fluctuating 
Stress. W. R. Tyldesley. Metallurgia, 
v. 42, June 1950, p. 45-48. 

Stress system comprises a steady 
load on which is superimposed a 
smaller load fluctuating at the rate 
of 100 cycles per sec. 19 ref. (Q3) 


485-Q. An Investigation Into the 
Relation of the Mechanical Properties 
of Ring Test Pieces to Those of Test 
Bars. E. R. Evans. British Cast Iron 
Research Association Journal of Re- 
search and Development, v. 3, June 
1950, p. 421-440. 

Properties of four tvpes of cast 
iron as shown by ring-test pieces, 
bar-type test pieces machined from 
the same castings, and from sepa- 
rately cast test bars. Variation in 
properties of different parts of the 
same casting. (Q general, CI) 


486-Q. A Few Short-Time. Growth 
and Creep Tests on an _ Unalloyed 
Pearlitic Grey Iron. J. W. Grant. Brit- 
ish Cast Iron Research Association 
Journal of Research and Development, 
v. 3, June 1950, p. 441-445. 
Results of three creep tests and 
a growth test at 500° C. and of 
short-time tensile tests at 400, 450, 
and 500° C. (Q3, Q27, CI) 


487-Q. Remarks Concerning Partic- 
ular Behavior of an Aluminum Grain 
During Mechanical Deformation. (In 
French.) Raymond Jacquesson, Paul 
Laurent, and Jack Manenc. Métaux 
é Corrosion, v. 25, Mar. 1950, p. 61-64. 
Influence of surface condition on 
the behavior of crystalline grains, 
during mechanical deformation of 
Al. Under favorable conditions, a 
slight irregularity of the surface 
may modify considerably the dis- 
location of the crystals. (Q24, Al) 
488-Q. Contribution to the Study of 
the Stainless Ferrosilicons. (Conclud- 
ed.) III. Mechanical and Chemical 
Properties. (In French.) Robert Lefé- 
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bure. Métaux & Corrosion, v. 25, Mar. 
1950, p. 67-83. 

Different methods for determining 
mechanical properties and corrosion 
resistance. Data for different com- 
positions, and applications of the 
stainless ferrosilicons. 48 ref. 

(Q general, R11, Fe-n, SS) 


489-Q. Importance of Plasticity to 
the Phenomena of Metal Fracture. 
(In French.) O. L. Bihet. Revue de la 
Soudure; Lastijdschrift, v. 6, No. 1, 
1950, p. 20-30. 

Problem was thoroughly investi- 
gated with particular emphasis on 
theories of fracture, dislocation, 
mechanism of cold hardening, and 
its influence on the brittleness of 
metals. Selection of steels for weld- 
ed structures. 17 ref. 

(Q23, Q26, T26, ST) 
490-Q. Research on the Relation 
Between Formability (Stamping Prop- 
erties) of Metals and Their Tensile 
Strength. (In French.) Claude Arbel. 
Revue de Métallurgie, v. 47, May 1950, 
Pp. 388-394. 

For 65-35 brass annealed at 540° 
C., 18-8 stainless, commercial cop- 
per, and 3S-O and 52S-O annealed 
Al alloys. Method of investigation. 
Different factors affecting the above 
relation such as anisotropy are thor- 
oughly analyzed. 

(Q23, Q27, Cu, Al, SS) 
491-Q. Micrographic Study of Plas- 
tic Deformation of a-Brass; Applica- 
tion to the Surface Structure Caused 
by Abrasion. (In French.) P. A. Jac- 
quet. Revue de Métallurgie, v. 47, May 
1950, p. 355-364; discussion, p. 364. 

Two methods are analyzed: a 
method based on the phenomenon 
of crystalline continuity and a meth- 
od based on microhardness. - The 
technique of investigation. 16 ref. 
(Q23, Q29, Cu) 


492-Q. Evaluation of Creep Tests. 
(In German.) Nikolaus Ludwig. Zeit- 
schrift fur Metallkunde, v. 41, Mar. 
1950, p. 87-91. 

The designer can apply H. Eck- 
ardt’s exponential law in order to 
estimate, on the basis of experimen- 
tally established creep-stress results, 
the expected expansions, exceptions 
being materials with a tendency to 
hot shortness. If the material is to 
be used at temperatures exceeding 
600° C., the estimates must be based 
on long-time creep test results. 20 
ref. (Q3) 


493-Q. Slip Tendencies of Metallic 
Structures of the Magnesium Group. 
(In German.) H. Seifert. Annalen der 
Physik, ser. 6, v. 6, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 
10-17. 

The extent to which experimental 
slip behavior conforms to formal 
geometrical rules. Dynamics of the 
slip process is hypothetically related 
to the anisotropy of the electron 
density of the metal structure as 
determined by Fourier analysis. 
Kinematic details of mechanical 
twin formation in the Mg group. 
13 ref. (Q24, Mg, Zn, Cd) 

494-Q. A Mechanical Device for 
Measuring Small Changes in Linear 
Dimensions. (In German.) Giinther 
Leibfried. Zeitschrift fiir Physik, v. 
127, May 5, 1950, p. 580-587. 

Device records the plastic defor- 
mation curves of metal wires with 


great accuracy. Several results ob- 
tained with Al monocrystals. 
(Q23, S14, Al) 

495-Q. Effect of Grain Size of 


Quartz Dust on Wear Resistance of 
Different Pairs of Materials. (In Ger- 
man.) Karl Wellinger. Zeitschrift des 
Vereines Deutscher Ingenieure, v. 92, 
May 21, 1950, p. 371-375. 

Possible necessity of eliminating 
even the smallest dust particles 
from the air entering internal-com- 
bustion engines. Results show that 
rate of wear depends on the metal 
pairs present in cylinder and piston 
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or piston ring, respectively; and that 
below particie sizes of 40u, rate of 


wear drops rapidly with particle 
size. (Q9) 
496-Q. Materialistic Principles in 


the 'rheory of Strength and Piasticity 
of Metals. (In Russian.) I. A. Oding. 
Vestnik Mashinostroeniya (Bulletin of 
the Machine Construction Industry), 
v. 30, Feb. 1950, p. 5-9. 

Indicates the present-day trend in 
Russian metallurgical approach as 
being, not qualitative on the basis 
of fundamental investigations of 
test specimens, ‘but toward quanti- 
tative investigation of mechanical 
properties of tinished machine parts 
under service conditions. (Q23) 


497-Q. Increasing Impact Strength. 
({n Russian.) G. I. Pogodin-Alekseev. 
Vestnik Mashinostroeniya (Bulletin 
of the Machine Construction Indus- 
try), v. 30, Feb. 1950, p. 17-20. 

The problem of designing parts 
and structures for sharp impact 
stresses, with high capacity to ab- 
sorb kinetic energy as well as high 
surface hardness, was investigated. 
Test specimens were all of the same 
cross-sectional area, and consisted 
of 1, 2, 3, or 4 sheets. A combina- 
tion of hard and soft carbon steel 
sheets gives a strength close to the 
impact strength of single-sheet nor- 
malized test specimens and many 
times higher than that of cemented 
test specimens. Optimum combina- 
tions were determined. (Q6, CN) 

498-Q. Fatigue Fracture of Machine 
Parts Operating Under Static Condi- 
tions. (In Russian.) M. Kobrin. 
Vestnik Mashinostroeniya (Bulletin of 
the Machine Construction Industry), 
v. 30, Mar. 1950, p. 18-20. 

Causes of fatigue failure of the 
main thrust screw (carbon steel) of 
a plastic extrusion press. Repeated 
alternating tensile and bending 
stresses are caused by operating 
conditions. (Q7, CN) 

499-Q. The Problem of Hot Cracks 
in Steel Castings. (In Russian.) V. N. 
Saveiko. Vestnik Mashinostroeniya 
(Bulletin of the Machine Construction 
Industry), v. 30, Mar. 1950, p. 25-27. 

Studied on cylindrical 03% C 
steel bars of different diameters. It 
was found that the safe compres- 
sive stress is almost completely in- 
dependent of cross sectional area, 
and hot cracks are most liable 
where the _ cross-sectional area 
changes. (Q26, CI) 


500-Q. New Method of Compression 
Testing. (In Russian.) K. K. Likharev. 
Vestnik Mashinostroeniya (Bulletin of 
the Machine Construction Industry), 
v. 30, Mar. 1950, p. 51-54. 

Proposes, for testing of materials 
in the uniaxial, uniformly stressed 
state, use of hollow cylindrical test 
specimens whose ends are conical 
surfaces. The concentrations of lo- 
cal stresses encountered in conical 
solid specimens is thus eliminated. 
Tests of mild and red-hot steel, alu- 
minum, silumin, brass, resins, and 
gypsum. Formulas for calculation of 
data. (Q28) 

501-Q. Problems in the Theory of 
Plasticity. (In Russian.) S. I. Ratner. 
Izvestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR (Bul- 
letin of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR), Section of Technical Sci- 
ences, Mar. 1950, p. 435-450. 

Critical review and correlated dis- 
cussion of recent literature (includ- 
ing non-Russian work). Tabular da- 
ta for various common metals and 
alloys subjected to various heat 
treatments. 12 ref. (Q23) 


502-Q. Relaxation of Austenitic 
Steel at Room Temperature. (In Rus- 
sian.) I. A. Oding and E. N. Volosa- 
tova. Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR 
(Reports of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR), new ser., v. 71, Apr. 1, 
1950, p. 659-662. 

Investigated for an 18-8 austenitic 


steel and low-carbon a-iron. Relaxa- 
tion was determined under initial 
stresses of 5, 10, 15, 20, 35, and 42 
kg. per sq. mm. over a period of 
1600 hr. Practical application indi- 
cated. (Q3, SS, Fe) 


503-Q. Anisotropy of the Modulus 
of Elasticity of Ferromagnetic Mono- 
crystals. (In Russian.) N. S. Akulov, 
I. P. Maxin, and Ya. I. Feld’shtein. 
Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR (Re- 
ports of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR), new ser., v. 71, Apr. 11, 
1950, p. 851-854. 

Theoretically investigates the pos- 
sibility of application of the formula 
for natural anisotropy by including 
an additional term, describing the 
additional elongation induced by 
magnetic mechanostriction. Appli- 
cability of this formula is proven by 
theoretical considerations and ex- 
perimental data. (Q21, SG-n) 


504-Q. Contribution to the Theory 
of Relaxation Phenomena in Solids. 
(In Russian.) B. N. Finkel’shtein and 
N. S. Fastov. Doklady Akademii Nauk 
SSSR (Reports of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the USSR), new ser., v. 71, 
Apr. 11, 1950, p. 875-878. 

Attempts to formulate a new the- 
ory of relaxation on the basis of 
general thermodynamic considera- 
tion. Basic mathematical formulas 
of this theory are interpreted for 
different values of the variables. 
(Q3, P12) 


505-Q. Criteria of Relaxation of 
Steels and Their Application. (In Rus- 
sian.) I, A. Oding and V. Z. Tseitlin. 
Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR (Re- 
ports of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR), new ser., v. 71, Apr. 11, 
1950, p. 883-886. 

Proposes charting of relaxation 
curves on semilogarithmic coordi- 
nates. This method establishes in 
simple form two important criteria: 
coefficient of intragranular resist- 
ance; and, intergranular relaxation 
stability of the metal. Method of 
application, particularly to the prob- 
lem of thermal resistance of metals. 
Relaxation curves for three austen- 
itic steels at room temperature. 
(Q3, ST) 


506-Q. Portable Unit Photographs 
Stress and Strain Curves. Iron Age, 
v. 166, July 13, 1950, p. 98. 
Instrument manufactured by Bald- 
win Locomotive Works which may 
be used for load measurements, 
stress analysis, and function analy- 
‘a during operation of equipment. 
( 


507-Q. Hot Hardness of Hard-Fac- 
ing Alloys. Howard S. Avery. Welding 
Journal, v. 29, July 1950, p. 552-578. 
Hot hardness was surveyed at 600, 
800, 1000 and 1200° F. for a num- 
ber of hard-facing alloys, using a 
Rockwell diamond-indentor  tech- 
nique. Some indication of creep re- 
sistance is obtained by incorporat- 
ing a time factor in the test. Arc 
welds, gas welds, and castings of 
wear-resistant alloys are included in 
the survey. For a few materials 
creep and stress-rupture data are 
correlated with hot hardness. 39 ref. 
(Q29, Q3, SG-m) 


508-Q. Design Correlations for Cy- 
lindrical Pressure Vessels With Con- 
ical or Toriconical Heads. H. L. 
O’Brien, E. Wetterstrom, M. G. Dy- 
khuizen, and R. G. Sturm. Welding 
Journal, v. 29, July 1950, p. 336s-342s. 
Second part of an investigation 

of head-to-shell junctures of pres- 
sure vessels conducted at Purdue 
University. Material was ASTM A- 
201 fire-box-quality steel. Includes 
tests on commercially fabricated 
vessels designed to correspond in 
a 6:1 ratio with two of the 8-in. 


diam. models’ previously _ tested. 
Curves illustrate the comparison be- 
tween measured and computed 





. 


stresses for 48-in. diam. vessels, similar, and to illustrate more clear- 522-Q. Wear in Diesel Engines. C. 
G 


along with conclusions. ly the action of the drum in resist- . A. Rosen. American Society for 
(Q25, K9, T26, AY) ing Lpcteusger te mgs gee between Metals, “Mechanical Wear”, 1950, p. 
operating-stress level and service 8-14; discussion, p. 14-16. 

Faticue Piece Toe See oe life. Effect of prestress created by Factors affecting wear on _cooper- 
loys. R. L. Templin, F. M. Howell, and overpressuring. (Q25, T26) ating surfaces—cylinder and piston 
E. C. Hartmann. Product Engineering, 514-Q. Experimental Technique in ring, and crankshaft journal and 
v. 21, July 1950, p. 126-130. Pressure-Vessel Testing. L. F. Kooistra bearing. Includes data on Rockwell 
‘ and R. U. Blaser. Transactions of the hardness and wear rate for SAE 


Since orientation of test speci- 
mens with respect to direction of 
working is known to have an effect 
on static mechanical properties, it 
it often assumed to have a similar 
effect on dynamic properties. Re- 
sults of an intensive fatigue-testing 
program show this assumption to be 
erroneous for Al alloys. These re- 
sults should influence design trends 
in highly stressed structures. 17 ref. 
(Q7, Al) 

510-Q. Seven Causes of Railroad 
Diesel Engine Wear. SAE Journal, v. 
58, July 1950, p. 18-21. Based on “Rates 
of Wear in Railroad Diesel Engines”, 
by Ray McBrian and L. C. Atchison. 

The seven main contributors to 
railroad diesel-engine wear are: Too 
high power output, excessive idling, 
low operating temperature, high-sul- 
fur fuel, poor filtration, poor lube 
oil, and design shortcomings. Re- 
sults of spectrographic analysis of 
lubricating-oil ash showing amount 
of metal pick-up for various con- 
ditions, which amount is directly re- 
lated to wear. Metals determined 
were Cu, Sn, and Pb for bearings 
and thrust washers, Ag for wrist- 
pin bushings, and Fe for liner and 
ring wear. (Q9, T23) 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, v. 72, svuly 1950, p. 579-587; 
discussion, p. 587-589. 

'The latest designs of pressure ves- 
sels for high-pressure boiler service 
were investigated by means ot ex- 
perimental stress analysis and hy- 
draulic fatigue tests. Metnods were 
developed to measure strain on the 
inside as well as on the outside of 
pressure vessels under internal pres- 
sure. Pulsating hydraulic fatigue 
tests were conducted on full-scale 
high-pressure drums. Scale-model 
vessels were similarly tested in a 
saturated-steam and water atmos- 
phere of 2000 psi. (Q25, Q7, T26) 

515-Q. Measuring Fringe Orders in 
Photoelasticity. W. A. P. Fisher. Re- 
search, v. 3, July 1950, p. 298-303. 

Apparatus and procedures. 12 ref. 
(Q21) 

516-Q. Damping Capacity. Part II. 
Effect of Conaitions of Measurement. 
Edward Linacre. Iron and Steel, v. 
23, June 1950, p. 285-288. 

Continues descriptive review and 
correlation of the literature. 50 ref. 
(Q8) 

517-Q. On the Inhomogeneity of 
Plastic Deformation in Metais. (In 
English.) W. Boas. Helvetica Physica 


1045 steel. (Q9, T25, CN) 


528-Q. Wear of Automotive Engine 
Cylinders and Piston Rings. Paul S. 
Lane. American Society for Metals, 
“Mechanical Wear”, 1950, p. 17-43; dis- 
cussion, p. 43-46. 

Performance data, engine block 
design, and improvement in cylinder 
life, considering factors of metal 
structure, cleaning, precision boring, 
and surface finishing. Basic piston- 
ring design, improvement in rings 
through methods of fabrication, and 
causes and nature of wear. Ma- 
terials are cast iron and carbon 
steel. 15 ref. 

(Q9, T21, CI, CN) 


524-Q. Fuel and Lubrication Factors 
in Piston Ring and Cylinder Wear. 
A. G. Cattaneo and E. S. Starkman. 
American Society for Metals, “Mecan- 
ical Wear”, 1950, p. 47-60; discussion, 
p. 60-72. 

Testing technique and interpreta- 
tion of wear data. Abrasive wear 
and corrosive wear particularly that 
resulting from sulfur and halides. 
10 ref. (Q9, R1, T7, CN) 


525-Q. Chemical Aspects of Wear 
and Friction. R. G. Larsen and G. L. 
Perry. American Society for Metals, 


511-Q. _ The Influence of Shape of Acta, vy. 23, Feb. 3, 1950, p. 159-166. “Mechanical Wear”, 1950, p. 73-88; dis- 


Cross Section on the Flexural Fatigue 
Strength of Steel. T. J. Dolan, J. H. 
McClow, and W. J. Craig. Transactions 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, v. 72, July 1950, p. 469-476; 
discussion, p. 476-477. 

Above influence is not generally 
recognized. In order to obtain fur- 
ther information on its magnitude, 
flexural fatigue tests were made for 
four different shapes of cross sec- 


Microscopic inhomogeneity of plas- 
tic deformation in metals and alloys 
due to crystal anisotropy and the 
presence of crystals of different 
structures. The importance of the 
inhomogeneity in relation to the 
theory of the deformation of crystal 


‘aggregates. Macroscopic inhomo- 


geneity is produced by common 
methods of deformation. 11 ref. 
(Q24) 


cussion, p. 88-94. 

Oxidation of metal surface and 
of lubricant, physical adsorption of 
polar compounds, chemical vs. phys- 
ical adsorption, competition of re- 
actants for the surface, polymeriza- 
tion as a factor in lubrication, and 
orientation under shear. Data for 
mild steel, cast iron, and hard steel. 
18 ref. (Q9, R2, CI, CN) 


526-Q. The Vapor Lubrication of 
Graphite in Relation to Carbon Brush 


tion on two a steels. Eon 518-Q. Materials Testing and 
are compared and analyzed. Con- Strength Research in Germany in the Wear. Robert H. Savage. American 
——- that Bhs ay Pa residual Years 1939-1949. (In German.) E. Sie- Society for Metals, “Mocha nical Wear”, 
stress or alterations of properties pe}. Schweizer Archiv fiir angewandte 1950, p. 95-102; discussion, p. 102-108. 





due to method of machining the dif- 
ferent shapes play only a minor 
part in affecting relative endurance 
limits. Susceptibility to localized in- 
elastic action governed by shape of 
cross section and by presence of 
“sore spots,” such as outward pro- 
jecting corners, are tentatively be- 
lieved to be the primary elements 
leading to differences in flexural 
fatigue strengths. 12 ref. (Q7, ST) 


512-Q. Allowable Eccentricity of 
Spherical Heads Convex to Pressure. 
R. G. Sturm, L. W. Smith, and H. L. 
O’Brien. Transactions of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, v. 
+ 1950, p. 533-537; discussion, 
p. ; 


Variables and considerations in 
design of spherical heads or shells, 
initially out-of-round, when subject- 
ed to external pressure. A method 
of calculating charts for design pur- 
poses based upon the instantaneous 
modulus .of elasticity. Calculations 
and charts for aluminum 3S-O, for 
17-7 stainless steel, and for “A” nick- 
el. (Q21, Al, SS, Ni) 


513-Q. Analysis of Experimental 
Data Regarding Certain Design Fea- 
tures of Pressure Vessels. G. J. Schoes- 
sow and E. A. Brooks. Transactions 
of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, v. 72, July 1950, p. 567- 
574; discussion, p. 574-577. 

Analyzes data obtained by strain- 
gage experimental stress analysis on 
drum heads and nozzle openings in 
drum shells. The data are reduced 
to dimensionless form so that they 
may be applied to drums of other 
size and thickness but geometrically 


Wissenschaft und Technik, v. 16, Apr. 
1950, p. 97-114. 

History of materials testing in 
Germany. Activities and advances 
of materials testing during the war 
and its revival after the war. 
Strength behavior under static and 
vibrating stresses. 30 ref. (Q general) 


519-Q. Measuring Maximum Impact 
Force. (In German.) H. Mintrop. 
Schweizer Archiv fiir angewandte Wis- 
senschaft wnd Technik, v. 16, Apr. 1950, 
p. 119-124. : 

To test Hertz’s theory and equa- 
tions on the impact of solid elastic 
bodies, experiments were made in 
which polished metal spheres were 
dropped on different polished met- 
al plates. Impact times were meas- 
ured with the cathode-ray oscillo- 
graph and a slow-motion camera. 
22 ref. (Q6) 

520-Q. The Mechanical Properties of 
Titanium at Different Temperatures. 
(In German.) R. L. Bickerdike and 
D. A. Sutcliffe. Metall, v. 4, May 1950, 
p. 191-193. 

Small amounts of O:, Ne, and Si 
greatly increase the hardness and 
tensile strength of Ti without elimi- 
nating its ductility at room temper- 
ature. Elevated temperatures great- 
ly decrease these properties. 16 ref. 
(Q23, Q29, Ti) 

521-Q. Dimensional Considerations 
in Friction and Wear. C. Fayette Tay- 
lor. American Society for Metals, “Me- 
chanical Wear”, 1950, p. 1-7. 

Lists symbols involved, defines 
certain technical terms, and gives 
some fundamental mathematical re- 
lations. (Q9) 


Adsorption films on_ graphite 
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plates and im the lubrication of 

carbon brushes. Structure of the 

brush face and the carbon film. 

(Q9, C) 
527-Q. Wear and Damage of Metal 
Surfaces With Fluid Lubrication, no 
Lubrieation and Boundary Lubrication. 
F. P. Bowden and D. Tabor. Amer- 
ican Society for Metals, “Mechanical 
Wear”, 1950, p. 109-129; discussion, p. 
129-144. 

Considers the effect of flat and 
curved surfaces. 29 ref. (Q9) 


528-Q. Wear in Steam Turbines. 
Norman L. Mochel. American Society 
for Metals, “Mechanical Wear”, 1950, 
p. 145-162; discussion, p. 162-164. 

Mechanical wear between various 
solid surfaces of a small mechanical 
drive turbine. Correction procedure. 
(Q9, T25) 

529-Q. The Need for Studies of 
“Real” Hydrodynamic Lubrication. R. 
W. Dayton. American Society for Met- 
als, “Mechanical Wear’, 1950, p. 165- 
177; discussion, p. 177-180. 

Types of hydrodynamic lubrica- 
tion. Pressure coefficient of viscos- 
ity, deflection of surfaces, surface 
roughness, hypothetical mechanism 
of failure, and limits of hydrody- 
namic lubrication. 15 ref. (Q9) 


530-Q. The Dielectric Strength of 
Oil Film in Plain Bearings. C. M. Al- 
len. American Society for Metals, “Me- 
chanical Wear”, 1950, p. 181-191; dis- 
cussion, p. 191-197. 

Method of estimating minimum oil- 
film thickness. Effect of foreign ma- 
terial, of bearing material on die- 
lectric breakdown, of lubricant on 
bearing performance, and of load 
and speed on breakdown potential. 
Use of bearing material on shaft 
t08 ultimate load-carrying capacity. 

531-Q. Gear Wear as Related to 
Viscosity of Oil. H. Blok. American 
Society for Metals, “Mechanical Wear”, 
1950, p. 199-217; discussion, p. 217-227. 

Discussed in connection with im- 
pact loading. Considers the elimi- 
nation of viscosity as a hydrody- 
namic factor in assessing antiwelding 
properties of gear oils. Test meth- 
ods and results. 22 ref. (Q9, T7) 


532-Q. Surface Deterioration of 
Gear Teeth. J. O. Almen. American 
Society for Metals, “Mechanical Wear”, 
1950, p. 229-267; discussion, p. 267-288. 
Normal, abrasive, corrosive and 
“run-in” wear (leveling of local pro- 
jections on teeth by plastic defor- 
mation and lapping). Effects of 
welding, empirical formulas for de- 
sign, and computation of welding 
susceptibility. Lubrication of teeth, 
pitting fatigue, residual stress, and 
tooth interference. (Q9, 


533-Q. Recent Roll Tests on Endur- 
ance Limits of Materials. E. Bucking- 
ham and G. J. Talbourdet. American 
Society for Metals, ‘Mechanical 
Wear”, 1950, p. 289-302; discussion, p. 
302-307. 
Endurance-test machine and re- 
sults on carbon, alloy, and toolsteels. 
(Q7, CN, AY, TS) 


534-Q. Hardness and Its Influence 
on Wear. Ragnar Holm. American 
Society for Metals, “Mechanical Wear”, 
1950, p. 309-321; discussion, p. 321-329. 
The theory of contact hardness 
and principles for correlating fric- 
tional wear measurements. 21 ref. 
(Q9, Q29) 
535-Q. Wear of Metals Against 
Smooth Refractory Materials. Lowell 
H. Milligan. American Society for Met- 
= “Mechanical Wear”, 1950, p. 331- 


Results of an investigation in Nor- 
ton Co. research laboratories on sur- 
face plates used in the machine tool 
industry as a plane surface of refer- 
ence for measurements. Blocks of 
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hardened toolsteel and cast iron 
were used in the tests. 
(Q9, CI, TS) 


536-Q. Friction and Wear of Some 
Powder Metallurgy Bronzes. John 
Dedrick and John Wulff. American 
Society for Metals, “Mechanical Wear”, 
1950, p. 341-353; discussion, p. 353-358. 
Test procedure. Results for fric- 
tion and wear of basic components, 
copper and alpha-bronze binary al- 
loys, and complex bronzes. 


(Q9, Cu) 


537-Q. Summary of Factors in the 
Wear Process. John T. Burwell, Jr. 
American Society for Metals, “Me- 
chanical Wear”, 1950, p. 359-369. 
Primary operating. conditions, in- 
termediate factors, and manifesta- 
tions of wear. (Q9) 


538-Q. (Book) Mechanical Wear. 
John T. Burwell, Jr., editor. 387 pages. 
1950. American Society for Metals, 
on Euclig Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Includes 17 papers of a summer 
conference held June 1948 at M.LT., 
which cover laboratory and _ serv- 
ice experience on wear and lubri- 
cation in internal combustion en- 
gines, steam turbines, brake materi- 
als, journal bearings, gears, electric 
brushes, surface plates, and cutting 
tools. Papers are abstracted sepa- 
rately. (Q9) 


539-Q. (Book) Engineering Struc- 
tures. 260 pages. 1949. Academic Press, 
Inc., 125 E. 234th St., New York 10. 
(Colston Papers, Vol II.) 

Preface, introduction, list of mem- 
bers, and 15 papers presented at 
Symposium on Engineering Struc- 
utres, Sept. 1949 at University of 
Bristol under the auspices of the 
Colston Research Society. Papers 
deal with theoretical and experi- 
mental analysis of stress in struc- 
tures. Some are applicable to spe- 
cific metals and alloys; others to 
materials in general. Papers of the 
first type are abstracted separately. 


540-Q. (Book) Stainless Steel Struc- 
tural Design. Michael Watter and R. 
A. Lincoln. 153 pages. Republic Press, 
Pittsburgh, $5. 

Design procedure for calculating 
allowable loads for structures made 
of stainless steel. This procedure 
was developed and simplified by 
many applications at the Budd Com- 
pany. Based on experience and test- 
ing at Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
it has proven very satisfactory. Data 
on physical properties of high-ten- 
sile, stainless steel strip, and prac- 
tical engineering methods for deter- 
mining the stresses in stainless steel 
structure elements, particularly be- 
havior of columns. (From review in 
Product Engineering.) (Q25, SS) 


541-Q. (Book) Strength of Materi- 
als, Ed. 5. James E. Boyd. (Revised 
by Samuel B. Folk.) 417 pages. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18. $4.25. 

In this revision, a conscious at- 
tempt is made to emphasize funda- 
mentals of the theory and to accept 
the process of analysis in the appli- 
cation of mathematics to strength 
of materials. Assumes a knowledge 
of integral calculus and theoretical 
mechanics. (Q23) 


542-Q. (Book) Properties of Metals 
at Elevated Temperatures. George V. 
Smith. 401 pages. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 
(Metallurgy and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering Series.) $7.00. 

A comprehensive summary of 
available knowledge on the effect 
of temperature on the properties of 
metals. Nature of plastic deforma- 
tion and fracture of metals at ordi- 
nary and elevated temperatures. Ef- 
fects of such variables as chemical 


composition, manufacturing  prac- 
tice, and heat treatment. Appendix 
describes the composition of “super- 
alloys”. (Q general, SG-h) 


548-Q. (Book) Symposium on Test- 
ing of Cast Iron With Sr-4 Type of 
Gage. 92 pages. 1950. American Society 
for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., 
Philadelphia 3. (Sp ecial Technical 
Publication No. 97.) SL 65 (to A.S.T.M. 
members $1.25). 

Introduction plus 15 papers and 
accompanying discussion presented 
at 52nd annual ASTM meeting, At- 
lantic City, N. J., June 29, 1949. In- 
dividual papers are abstracted sepa- 
rately. (Q25, CI) 


544-Q. (Book) Residual Stresses in 
Metals. W. M. Baldwin, Jr. 45 pages, 
1949. American Society for Testing 
pee 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 


Edgar Marburg Lecture. Previous- 
ly abstracted from American Society 
for Testing Materials, Proceedings, 
v. 49, 1949. See item 384-Q, 1950. 
(Q25) 
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234-R. Marine Boiler Deterioration. 
I. G. Slater and N. L. Parr. Journal 
of the American Society of Naval 
Engineers, v. 62, May 1950, p. 405-432. 
Reprinted from Journal of the Insti- 
—" of Mechanical Engineers, Dec. 


Surveys the several forms of boil- 
er corrosion and deterioration en- 
countered in marine practice. 

(R4, ST) 


235-R. Corrosion Research in the 
Navy. Julius J. Harwood and Fred 
Schulman. Journal of the American 
Society of Naval Engineers, v. 62, May 
1950, p. 463-485. 
Previously abstracted from Cor- 
rosion. See item 6A-85, 1949. 
(R general, T22) 


236-R. Cast 12% Chrome Steels 
Proved in Gas Wells. J. W. Juppenlatz. 
a Age, v. 165, June 22, 1950, p. 85- 


Gas-well, Christmas-tree fittings 
made of cast 12% Cr alloy steel 
were found to be the ideal solution 
to severe corrosion encountered by 
the gas-condensate industry. Attack 
is by a mixture of organic acids 
plus carbonic acid. Conditions of 
high pressure, relatively high reser- 
voir temperature, and turbulent flow 
causing erosion require an unusual 
combination of properties. Data for 
a variety of alloys, and typical cor- 
roded and eroded fittings. 

(R7, T28, SS) 


237-R. Cathodie Protection Goes 
Offshore. E. P. Doremus and G. L. 
Doremus. Oil and Gas Journal, v. 49, 
June 22, 1950, p. 222, 225, 227-228. 
Corrosion ‘problems encountered on 
offshore oil-drilling rigs and _plat- 
forms; also equipment for cathodic 
protection of steel in sea water. 
(R10, T28, ST) 


238-R. Localized Formation of Mag- 

netic Iron Oxide in Power Boilers. 

H. M. Rivers and W. M. Sonnett. Com- 

bustion, v. 21, June 1950, p. 41-46. 

See abstract of “Steel, Heat and 

Water: Localized Formation of Mag- 
netic Iron Oxide in Power Boilers,” 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, item 
231-R, 1950. (R4, CN) 


239-R Corrosion Mitigation Within 
Dehydrating Tanks. Ernest O. Kar- 
tinen. Journal of Petroleum Technolo- 
gy, v. 2, June 1950; Transactions of 





ok it DO 





the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, v. 189, 1950, 
p. 175-178. 

Experiences with corrosion preven- 
tion in the water-exposed areas of 
dehydrating tanks, and in some 
stock tanks. Results with various 
coatings were unsatisfactory, but 
cathodic protection proved to be 
quite successful and economically 
feasible. Need for quantitative in- 
formation concerning effects of vari- 
ous factors is indicated. 

(R10, T29, CN) 


240-R. Field Test of a Cathodic 
Protection Installation. H. A. Sweet. 
Journal, American Water Works As- 
sociation, v. 42, June 1950, p. 551-552. 
Test results designed to evaluate 
a system for protection of a 75,000- 
gal. water tank. Unprotected speci- 
mens of mild steel corroded four to 
seven times as fast as the protected 
ones. (R10, CN) 


241-R. Experience With Cathodic 
Protection. James W. McAmis. Jour- 
nal, American Water Works Associa- 
tion, v. 42, June 1950, p. 553-554. 
Experiences with cathodic protec- 
tion of water-system standpipes over 
a period of years. (R10, ) 


242-R. Caustic Danger Zone. A. A. 
Berk and W. F. Waldeck. Chemical 
Engineering, v. 57, June 1950, p. 235- 
236, 238. 

Test which locates temperatures 
and concentrations where caustic so- 
da is liable to crack stressed steel. 
Results reported were obtained by 
C. K. Stoddard some 10 years ago 
during a cooperative study of the 
cracking of stressed steel in hot 
caustic solutions. (R5, ST 


248-R. Results of Galvanic Corro- 
sion Tests Involving 9% and 5% 
Nickel Steel Tubing Coupled to N-80 
Casing. Corrosion (News Section), v. 
6, July 1950, p. 1. 

R11, AY) 


244-R. Water Side Deterioration of 
Diesel Engine Cylinder Liners. F. N. 
-Speller and F. L. LaQue. Corrosion 
(Technical Section), v. 6, July 1950, 
p. 209-215. 

See abstract of “Corrosion of Die- 
sel Cylinder Liners”, Railway Me- 
chanical and Electrical Engineer, 
item 197-R, 1950. (R1, T25, ST, CI) 


245-R. Cathodic Protection of Four- 
teen Offshore Drilling Platforms. E. 
P. Doremus and G. L. Doremus. Cor- 
rosion (Technical Section), v. 6, July 
1950, p. 216-224. 

See abstract of “Cathodic Protec- 
tion Goes Offshore,” Oil and Gas 
Journal, item 237-R, 1950. 

(R10, T28, ST) 


246-R. Cathodic Protection of an 
Active Ship in Sea Water. K. N. Bar- 
nard and G. L. Christie. Corrosion 
(Technical Section), v. 6, July 1950, p. 
232-234. 

It is concluded that for a ship 
with an underwater area up to 10,- 
000 sq. ft., a Mg protection system 
is practical and adequate. Costs are 
higher than those encountered where 
the anodes can be suspended at a 
distance from the steel being pro- 
tected but still in the range where 
a saving would be realized over the 
life of a ship. (R10, T22, Mg) 


247-R. New Controls for Tube-Film 
Deposit. Power, v. 94, July 1950, p. 98- 
101, 168, 170. 

A black iron-oxide film is usually 
left on internal steel surfaces of 
boilers and tubing after acid clean- 
ing. Experiments of effects of vari- 
ous materials and procedures for 
use after the normal acid-washing 
process. Nitrogen-displacement and 
water-displacement methods for re- 
duction of deposit formation. Ef- 
fects of various solutions on deposit 
formation and compositions of de- 
posits. (R6, R4, ST) 


248-R. Cures for Corrosion in Gas 
Condensate Wells. W. H. Stewart. Pe- 
troleum Engineer, v. 22, Reference An- 
nual Issue, July 1950, p. B35, B38. 
Recent work by various organiza- 
tions including Battelle, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, and University of 
Texas, sponsored by NGAA and 
NACE. (R7, ST) 


249-R. Cathodic Protection on Tex- 
as Gas System. Robert J. Kuhn. Pe- 
troleum Engineer, v. 22, Reference An- 
nual Issue, July 1950, p. D35-D36, D38- 
D40, D42, D44-D45. 
Details of steps taken to prevent 
corrosion on the 840-mile line from 
Texas to Ohio. (R10, CN) 


250-R. Corrosion. Mars G. Fontana. 

Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 

v. 42, July 1950, p. 65A-66A. 

Experiments which show that cor- 

rosion of plain low-carbon steel de- 
creases and that of lead increases 
when wetting agents are added to 
dilute acid and basic solutions. 
(R5, CN, Pb) 


251-R. Criteria for Cathodic Pro- 
tection. World Oil, v. 131, July 1, 1950, 
p. 177-178. 

Basic considerations in determina- 
tion of proper protection for pipe- 
line installations, and recommenda- 
tions for proper protection through 
use of sacrificial anodes. The differ- 
ence between costs with bare and 
protected or coated lines. (R10, ST) 


252-R. A Bibliography on Cathodic 
Protection. F. A. Rohrman. World Oil, 
v. 131, July 1, 1950, p. 179-180, 132, 184, 
186, 188, 190. 

Lists 436 references by year of 
publication. Each is classified into 
one of five categories. (R10) 

253-R. Report of Corrosion Commit- 
tee. Sidney E. Trouard, chairman. 
American Gas Association, Proceed- 
ings, v. 31, 1949, p. 487-496. 

Reports of subcommittees on 
causes of underground corrosion of 
metals, underground corrosion miti- 
gation practices, instrumentation, 
and above-ground corrosion mitiga- 
tion practice. Also includes paper, 
“Your Corrosion Problems Can’t Be 
Solved on a Hit or Miss Basis”, Pat 
H. Miller. (R general, R10) 


254-R. Practical Cathodic Protec- 
tion for Gas Distribution Systems. A. 
D. Simpson, Jr. American Gas Asso- 
ciation, Proceedings, v. 31, 1949, p. 641- 


668. 

Magnitude of corrosion leak ex- 
perience on the Houston, Texas, sys- 
tem and their experience with ca- 
thodic protection for steel mains. 
Method of application and results 
obtained. (R10, CN) 

255-R. Rectifiers and Galvanic 
Anodes for Cathodic Protection. A. L. 
Stegner. American Gas Association, 
Proceedinas, v. 31, 1949, np. 669-673. 

Advantages and disadvantages of 
each, based on generalities and ex- 
periences of engineers in the field. 
(R10, CN) 


256-R. Report of Committee A-5 on 
Corrosion of Iron and Steel. American 
Society for Testing Materials, Pre- 
print 3, 1950, 29 pages. 

Includes miscellaneous committee 
recommendations; subcommittee re- 
ports on total immersion tests, on 
atmospheric exposure of black and 
galvanized sheets, wire and wire 
products, bare and metallic coated 
hardware, structural shapes, plates, 
bars, etc. Proposed revised tenta- 
tive specifications for Zn-coated iron 
or steel sheets, coils, and cut lengths; 
also long terne iron or steel sheets, 
coils, and cut lengths. 

(R general, S22, Fe, ST) 


257-R. Report of Committee B-6 on 
Die-Cast Metals and Alloys. American 
Society for Testing Materials, Preprint 
12, 1950, 6 pages. 
Includes extensive table of me- 
chanical property data on Mg and 


Zn base alloys after 10 years at- 
mospheric exposure at various lo- 
cations. (R3, Q general, Mg, Zn) 


258-R. Spray Testing With Natural 
and Synthetic Sea Water. Part II. 
A Study of Organic Coatings. Allen 
L. Alexander and Thomas P. May. 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Preprint 26, 1950, 6 pages. 
Simulated sea water is justified 
as a test medium in lieu of genuine 
sea water for use in salt-spray test- 
ing. Results in the evaluation of 
organic coatings applied to ferrous 
surfaces. (Ril, L26, Fe) 


259-R. Coal-Ash Corrosion of Met- 
als at Elevated Temperatures. C. T. 
Evans, Jr. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Preprint 55, 1950, 
pages. 

Cooperative study with Locomo- 
tive Development Committee of Bi- 
tuminous Coal Research Assn. and 
Crucible Steel Co. of America on 
S-588 heat resisting alloy at 1350° 
F. Several other metals were also 
tested in the unstressed condition 
at 1000, 1350, and 1500° F. in con- 
tact with representative Ohio coal 
ash. Compares results with those 
obtained at Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute. (R7, AY, SG-h) 


260-R. Stress-Corrosion Tests on 
Turbo-Supercharger Materials in the 
Products of Combustion of Leaded 
Gasoline. G. B. Wilkes, Jr. American 
Society for Testing Materials, Pre- 
print 60, 1950, 13 pages. 

Tests were made on 18 high-tem- 
perature alloys under both constant 
and cyclic temperature conditions. 
Acceleration of strain due to tem- 
perature cycling alone has a great- 
er detrimental effect on strength. 
Speculations concerning the mech- 
anism of stress-corrosion. (R1, SG-h) 


261-R. Stress-Corrosion of Alumin- 
ium-7% Magnesium Alloy. E. C. W. 
Perryman and S. E. Hadden. Journal 
of the Institute of Metals, v. 77, May 
1950, p. 207-235. 

Determined after various aging 
treatments. Shows that there is 
close correlation between continuity 
of the grain-boundary sg precipitate 
and the stress-corrosion susceptibili- 
ty when sprayed with 3% NaCl 
solution, maximum susceptibility oc- 
curring when this precipitate is ap- 
parently guite continuous. Cold work 
before aging increases rate of pre- 
cipitation and has a profound ef- 
fect on stress-corrosion susceptibili- 
ty. Internal strains set up during 
precipitation are shown to play no 
important part in the stress-corro- 

‘ gion mechanism. Small additions of 
Zn decrease rate of precipitation; 
however, they have little or no in- 
fluence on stress-corrosion suscepti- 
bility. 26 ref. (R1, Al) 


262-R. A Theory of the Mechanism 
of Stress-Corrosion in Aluminium-7% 
Magnesium Alloy. P. T. Gilbert and 
S. E. Hadden. Journal of the Insti- 
cure of Metals, v. 77, May 1950, p. 237- 
61 


Theory based on experimental da- 
ta postulates that, in stressed speci- 
mens, stress concentrations are built 
up at the tip of crevices formed by 
preferential attack of the g (AlsMg2) 
phase. When the stress concentra- 
tion at the tip of the most advanced 
crevice is sufficiently high, a sud- 
den partial mechanical fracture be- 
tween 8g and the solid solution leads 
to progress of the crack along the 
grain boundary. Rapid corrosion of 
the surfaces so exposed then occurs, 
with evolution of hydrogen. This 
intercrystalline attack quickly slows 
down as corrosion films reform on 
the electrodes and then proceeds 
by oxygen absorption. Eventually 
conditions leading to mechanical dis- 
ws — again built up. 15 ref. 


’ 
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263-R. Relationship Between The 
Aging and Stress-Corrosion Properties 
of Aluminium-Zinc Alloys. E. C. W. 
Perryman and J. C. Blade. Journal 
of the Institute of Metals, v. 77, May 
1950, p. 263-286. 

Changes in microstructure which 
take place on aging an Al+10% Zn 
alloy at room temperature and at 
temperatures up to 125° C., corre- 
lated with stress-corrosion proper- 
ties. Alloys containing 8 and 13% 
Zn were also examined. 21 ref. 

(Rl, N7, Al) 


264-R. Sulphur in Diesel Fuels. J. 

J. Broeze and A. Wilson. Institution 

of Mechanical Engineers, Proceedings 

(Automobile Div.), part 3, 1948-49, p. 

128-136; discussion, p. 136-145. 

Relevant physicochemical reac- 

tions of sulfur in the engine focus 
attention on the trioxide produced 
during combustion as the principal 
cause of ill effects. Among precau- 
tionary measures, certain beneficial 
rules of engine operation and design 
are proposed. Importance of metal- 
lurgical expedients such as chromi- 
um plating, and of use of special 
additive-type lubricants. 14 ref. 
(R7, Cr, Cl) 


265-R. Durability of Aluminium and 
Its Alloys. Light Metals, v. 13, Apr. 
1950, p. 195-203; June 1950, p. 344-349. 
Corrosion resistance and applica- 
tions of Al as contrasted with those 
of the heavy metals. Part Two re- 
views the corrosion resistance of 
the various composition groups. 
(R general, Al) 


266-R. Resistance to Caustic Soda 
of Different Materials. (In French.) 
A. Guitton. Métaux & Corrosion, v. 25, 
Mar. 1950, p. 84-86. 

Corrosion resistances of alloy 
steels with a high content of Ni 
and Mo, Worthite, lead, enameled 
steel, rubber coatings, ferrosilicon, 
stainless steels, and cement. 

(R5, SG-g) 


267-R. Tropicalization of Certain 
Materials and Parts Used in Construc- 
tion of Electronic Tubes. (In French.) 
Georges Trebuchon. Vide, v. 5, Jan. 
1950, p. 748-752; Mar. 1950, p. 777-780; 
May 1950, p. 814-818. 

The “tropicalization”’—increase in 
resistance to hot and humid condi- 
tions found in the tropics—of various 
metals, ceramics, and glasses. Re- 
sults are presented in outline form. 
Jan. issue: The problem, and the 
status of present-day specifications. 
Mar. issue: Test procedures. May 
issue: Methods for protection of the 
various materials from conditions 
encountered in the tropics. Various 
types of coatings. 10 ref. 

(R3, L general, T1) 


268-R. Research on Oxidation of 
Iron-Nickel Alloys at High Tempera- 
tures. (In French.) J. Bénard and 
J. Moreau. Revue de Meétallurgie, v. 
if Apr. 1950, p. 317-323; discussion, p. 
23. 
A short resume of results of study 
on Fe-Ni alloys containing 5, 10, 20, 
and 30% Ni, and covering surface 
oxidation, internal oxidation, and 
kinetics of the oxidation. Research 
methods and apparatus. (R2, Fe) 


269-R. Radiographic Proof of the 
Direct Oxidation of Platinum. (In Ger- 
man.) Rudolfo H. Busch. Zeitschrift 
fur Naturforschung, v. 5b, Apr.-May 
1950, p. 130-132. 

Slow formation of PtOs and PtsO, 
under different conditions. 16 ref. 
(R2, 

270-R. Surface Layers on Magnesi- 
um. (In German.) F. Sauerwald. Zeit- 
schrift fur anorganische Chemie, v. 
262, May 1950, p. 69-78. 

Magnesium alloys were anodized 
in salt baths and in aqueous solu- 
tions of the same salts in order to 
study the corrosion properties of the 
resulting surface films. 

(R general, L19, Mg) 
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271-R. The Scaling Behavior and 
the Mechanism of Oxidation of Heat 
and Scale Resistant Hard Alloys, Es- 
pecially Those Based on Titanium Car- 
bide. (In German.) R. Kieffer and F. 
Kolbl, Zeitschrift fiir anorganische 
Chemie, v. 262, May 1950, p. 229-247. 
Reviews the literature and pre- 
sents graphs, tables, photographs, 
and diagrams, showing properties of 
various hard metals and carbide al- 
loys. 30 ref. (R2, Ti, W, C) 


272-R. Nephelometric Testing. (In 
Italian.) G. Petracchi. Metallurgia 
Italiana, v. 42, Feb. 1950, p. 58-59. 
Phenomenon of appearance of tur- 
bidity when ferrous materials are 
immersed in a clear liquid. Results 
of some experiments which indicate 
that degree of turbidity is an indi- 
cator of corrosion resistance, also 
of corrodibility vs. variation of in- 
ternal energy due to magnetization 
and mechanical stressing. (R11, Fe) 


273-R. Oxidation of Cobalt at High 
Temperatures. (In French.) Gabriel 
Valensi. Metallurgia Italiana, v. 42, 


Mar. 1950, p. 77-84. 

Theoretical analysis of the prob- 
lem is supplemented by a critical 
correlation of literature data and a 
description of some _ experimental 
work. While freshly exposed cobalt 
does not follow the Pilling and Bed- 
worth ordinary law under 900° C., 
but a more complicated one; cobalt 
exposed to air, becoming covered 
by an invisible film, has a high- 
temperature oxidation rate which 
complies with the ordinary parabolic 
law. This same law is followed over 
900° C., but there are two activation 
energies. (R2, Co) 


274-R. The Effect of Oxygen in Gas 

Upon Gas Distribution Systems. Frank 

P. Mueller. American Gas Association, 

Proceedings, v. 31, 1949, p. 730-737. 

Recent trends in gas production, 

natural gas-air mixtures, oxygen con- 
tent of the latter and of liquefied 
petroleum gas-air mixtures, and cor- 
rosion of transmission lines. Re- 
sults of questionnaire. 18 ref. 
(R9, T4, CN 


275-R. Corrosion Testing. R. N. 
Ride. Plating Notes, v. 2, Apr. 1950, 
p. 44-65. 

Corrosion and corrosion resistance, 
the electrochemical theory of cor- 
rosion, general principles of cor- 
rosion testing, and various types of 
corrosion tests. Some new types of 
test equipment. 15 ref. (R11) 


276-R. Sulfur in Your Crude Oil? 
It’s Not How Much But Where. Wil- 
liam C, Uhl. Petroleum Processing, v 
5, July 1950, p. 729. 

Refinery corrosion from _ sweet 
crudes found to be caused by high 
sulfur content of light fractions. 
Greater use of alloy steels was found 
to be necessary. (R7, T28, AY) 


277-R. Accelerated-Cavitation Re- 
search. W. J. Rheingans. Transactions 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, v. 72, July 1950, p. 705-719; 
discussion, p. 719-724. 
Cavitation-pitting tests were made 
with an accelerated-cavitation ma- 
chine of the vibratory type. An at- 
tempt was made to solve some of 
the phenomena of cavitation by 
varying amplitude of vibration, 
depth of submergence of the test 
specimen, and by using alkalies, 
acids, and oils for the test liquid. 
Other tests were made to determine 
relative resistance to pitting of re- 
cently developed materials. Miscel- 
laneous ferrous and nonferrous met- 
als and alloys, sprayed metals, also 
nonmetallic materials were tested. 
12 ref. (R2) 


278-R. From a Metallurgist’s Note- 
book: Corroded Bronze. H. H. Sy- 
monds. Metal Industry, v. 76, June 30, 
1950, p. 505-506. 

During a relatively short period 


of service, considerable attack took 
place on the retaining strip in a 
thermostat compensating assembly. 
Investigation showed that the as- 
semblies had come into contact with 
gases which were much too corro- 


sive for the particular material. 
(R9, Cu) 
279-R The Effect of Dilute Sul- 


furic Acid on Magnetized Iron. I. (In 
German.) Georg Wagner. Mitteilungen 
des Chemischen Forschungsinstitutes 
der Industrie Osterreichs, v. 4, May 
1950, p. 29-31. 

F. Ehrenhaft’s “magnetolysis” in 
which magnetized iron dissolved in 
dilute H»SO: forms O» as well as 
H: was studied. Results confirm 
Ehrenhaft’s findings that the 
evolved hydrogen actually contains 
about 0.40% Os. 13 ref. (R5, Fe) 


280-R. Stress Corrosion Cracking of 
Stainless Steels. I. Practical Experi- 
ences. II. An Investigation of the Suit- 
ability of the U-Bend Specimen. (In 
Swedish.) Helmer Nathorst. Jernkon- 
torets Annaler, v. 134, No. 3, 1950, p. 
97-133. 

Part I: Summary of service fail- 
ures reported in Sweden, divided 
into three groups on the basis of 
corrosing liquid; the first containing 
chlorides, the second alkalies, and 
the third miscellaneous agents. 
Among the latter are sodium hypo- 
chlorite, o-dichlorobenzene, and pine 
resin. Part II: Reproducibility of U- 
bend tests using 1.5-mm. specimens 
of 18-8 sheet immersed in hot con- 
centrated CaCle solutions. Fairly 
good reproducibility can be achieved 
if certain precautions are followed. 
Drawbacks of the test. 33 ref. 

(R1, SS) 


281-R. Stress Corrosion of Brass. 
(In Dutch.) W. G. R. de Jager. Met- 
alen, v. 4, Mar. 1950, p. 138-148; May 
1950, p. 185-190. 

Surveys current literature on the 
stress-corrosion cracking (season 
cracking) of brass. Standardization 
of an accelerated ammonia test to 
control susceptibility to this type 
of cracking of brass is recommend- 
ed. May issue: Stress-corrosion re- 
sistance of brasses containing vari- 
ous amounts of Zn, P, As, Sb, Si, Ni, 
and Al. 30 ref. (R1, Cu) 


S 


INSPECTION AND CONTROL 














252-S. Willys Simplifies Forging In- 
spection. George H. Fromer. Iron Age, 
v. 165, June 22, 1950, p. 95-97. 
Conveyerized magnetic-particle in- 
spection machine which checks 600 
parts per man-hr. as compared with 
188 for the old method. Inspection 
quality is raised. Labor costs are 
cut 70%. (S13, ST) 


253-S. Exposures for Radium Radio- 
graphy of Steel. A. Morrison. Metal 
Progress, v. 57, June 1950, p. 780B. 
From the accompanying graphs, 
exposure time required for radium 
radiography of steel for several pop- 
ular types of film can be obtained. 
The graphs are a revision of data 
originally presented in ASTM Bulle- 
tin, Mar. 1944. (S13, ST) 


254-S. Measurement of Surface 
Roughness. E. Green. Organic Finish- 
ing, v. 11, June 1950, p. 8-12. 
Methods of assessing surface 
roughness and the application of 
the stylus instrument to the meas- 
urement of painted surfaces. (S15) 


255-S. Watch Your Surface Finish. 
Part II. Steel, v. 126, June 26, 1950, 
p. 78-79, 90. 


Development of geometric surface- 








finish standards in General Motors 
and Chrysler research laboratories 
to assist surface-finish control in 
(aus) manufacturing operations. 


256-S. Quality Control of Aluminum 
Alloy Castings. Richard R. Senz. 
oe v. 78, July 1950, p. 64-67, 208- 
Effects of design and of foundry 
practices. Inspection methods for 
controlling quality, and the role of 
statistical analysis. 
(S12, E general, Al) 


257-S. Practical Butt Weld Inspec- 
tion Using Ultrasonic Flaw Detection. 
A. C. Rankin. Welding, v. 18, May 
1950, p. 199-209; June 1950, p. 243-247. 
Recommended angular positions 
of the ultrasonic beam with respect 
to the welds. Typical macrographs 
and flaw traces. (S13, K9) 


258-S. From a Metallurgist’s Note- 
book: Broken Pressure Vessel. H. H. 
Symonds. Metal Industry, v. 76, June 
9, 1950, p. 457-458. 

Investigation of the cause of fail- 
ure of a brass pressure vessel. No 
confirmation was found for the al- 
leged cause of failure—faulty sold- 
ered joint or inferior brass. 

(S21, T26, Cu) 


259-S. Testing and Inspection of 
Tool Steels. L. Sanderson. Machinery 
Lloyd (Overseas Edition), v. 22, June 
10, 1950, p. 75-79, 81, 83. 

Simple test procedures. Diagrams 
show types of sparks emitted by 
various ferrous alloys on bringing 
into contact with an abrasive wheel. 
(S10, TS) 


260-S. Determination of Tin _ in 
Highly Alloyed Steels. Journal of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, v. 165, June 
1950, p. 190-197. 

The method described depends 
upon solution of the steel in non- 
oxidizing acid, separation and re- 
moval of unattacked complex alloy 
carbides, followed by precipitation 
of tin as sulfide, together with mo- 
lybdenum sulfide as a “gathering” 
agent. The filtered sulfide precipi- 
tate is dissolved in mineral acid, 
and after adding iron, the hydrox- 
ides of Sn and Fe are simultaneous- 
ly precipitated with ammonia. 
(S11, Sn, AY) 


261-S. The Radiography of Heavy 
Metals. R. Jackson. “Handbook of In- 
dustrial Radiology”, Ed. 2. (Edward 
—— & Co., London, 1949), p. 96- 


“Details of recommended methods. 
(S13, EG-h) 


262-S. The Radiography of Light 
Metals. W. L. Harper. “Handbook of 
Industrial Radiology”, Ed. 2. (Edward 
—" & Co., London, 1949), p. 115- 
Details of recommended methods. 
(S13, Al, Mg) 


263-S. Gamma _ Radiography. CC. 
Croxson. “Handbook of Industrial Ra- 
diology”, Ed. 2. (Edward Arnold & 
Co., London, 1949), p. 130-161. 
ae procedures. 16 ref. 


264-S. Some Uncommon Applica- 

tions of Industrial Radiography. L. 

Mullins. “Handbook of Industrial Ra- 

diology”, Ed. 2. (Edward Arnold & 
Co., London, 1949), p. 162-194. 

A variety of applications, many 

of them with metal assemblies or 


connected metallurgical tests. 237 
ref. (S13) 
265-S. 18-8 Stainless Now Easily 


Classified. O. J. Winkle. Iron Age, v. 
165, June 29, 1950, p. 80-81. 

Douglas Aircraft  precipitation- 
pickle process which allows rapid 
and positive identification of stabil- 
ized and nonstabilized forms of 18-8. 
Photomicrographs and macrographs 
show comparative appearances. 
(S10, SS) 


266-S. Inspection and Testing of 
Welded Piping. Heating Piping « Air 
Conditioning, v. 22, July 1950, p. 110- 
112. 


Preliminary inspection, visual in- 
spection of work in progress, non- 
destructive tests of various kinds, 
destructive tests of selected joints, 
hydrostatic tests, and service tests. 
(S13, K9) 


267-S. Designing Inspection Fix- 

tures and Tools. W. H. Barling. Tool 

Engineer, v. 25, July 1950, p. 39-40. 
Basic principles. (S general) 


268-S. Nondestructive Testing of 
Drill Pipe. Norman Bowers. Worid Oil, 
v. 131, July 1, 1950, p. 87-90, 92. 
Available methods and limitations 
of those that might be used for the 
inspection of new and used drill 
pipe. (S13, T28, ST) 


269-S. Why Machine Parts Fail. 
Part 3. Modes of Failure. Charles Lip- 
son. Machine Design, v. 22, July 1950, 
p. 141-145. 
Analyzes reasons for various types 
- of failure. Two basic mechanisms 
are ductile or shear, and brittle or 
normal. Seven external and two in- 
ternal factors affecting mode of fail- 
ure. Relationships of various fac- 
tors. Typical failures. 
($21, Q general) 


270-S. A Metallurgical Evaluation 
of SAE Tool Steels. A. S. Jameson. 
Iron Age, v. 166, July 6, 1950, p. 85-87. 
Evaluation is based on arbitrary 
ratings which are relative between 
or among types of steels. Selection 
of a particular analysis by physical 
properties in* each group. Shown 
in tabular and graphical form under 
six basic categories, including ele- 
mentary compositions and indices of 
merit. (S22, Q general, TS) 


271-S. Radiographing and Controlled 
Low-Temperature Stress-Relieving of 
Welded Tanks for Wet Seal Gas Hold- 
er. Rudolf Kraus. American Gas As- 
sociation, Proceedings, v. 31, 1949, p. 
842-852. 

Residual welding stresses in thick 
plate using 2-in. plates of ASTM A- 
70 steel. As-welded stresses, low- 
temperature stress-relieving, and 
stresses at the weld, as well as weld- 
ing a 10,000,000 cu. ft. holder, radio- 
graphing, and stress-relieving in the 
field. (S13, J1, K general, AY) 


272-S. Report of Committee A-1 on 
Steel. American Society for Testing 
Materials, Preprint 1, 1950, 36 pages. 
Besides miscellaneous committee 
recommendations, report includes 
tentative specifications for sheet pil- 
ing and heat treated steel tires and 
tentative methods and definitions for 
mechanical testing of steel bars. 
(S22, Q general, ST) 


273-S. Report of Committee A-9 on 
Ferro-Alloys. American Society for 
Testing Materials, Preprint 5, 1950, 6 
pages. 
Includes recommendations affect- 

ing standards on ferro-alloys. 

(S22, Fe-n) 
274-S. Report of Committee B-5 on 


Copper and Copper Alloys, Cast and 
Wrought. American Society for Test- 


ing Materials, Preprint 11, 1950, 8 
pages. 
Miscellaneous recommendations 


concerning test methods, specifica- 
tions, and standards. (S22, Cu) 


275-S. Report of Committee B-7 on 
Light Metals and Alloys, Cast and 
Wrought. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Preprint 13, 1950, 12 
pages. 

Includes recommendations affect- 
ing standards for cast and wrought 
Al and Mg-base alloys also proposed 
tentative specifications for Al alloy 
die forgings. (S22, Al, Mg) 


276-S. Report of Committee E-3 on 
Chemical Analysis of Metals. Amer- 
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ican Society for Testing Materials, 
Preprint 102, 1950, 12 pages. 

Miscellaneous committee recom- 
mendations. (S11) 


277-8. Some Considerations in the 
Provision and Operation of an Over- 
seas Mail Service. James Gray. Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers, Pro- 
ceedings, v. 162, No. 1, 1950, p. 1-12. 
Engineering considerations of ship 
operation, with emphasis on serv- 
ice failures of engine and other 
parts. Major difficulty was encoun- 
tered in connection with piston-rod 
fatigue failures. Trouble was alle- 
viated by substitution of a cross- 
head of improved design. 
(S21, Q7, T22, ST) 


278-S. Preparation of Stanniferous 
Materials for Analysis. A. G. Arend. 
Industrial Chemist and Chemical Man- 
ufacturer, v. 26, June 1950, p. 270-271, 
274. 

Wide variety of tin-bearing resi- 
dues which are subjected to refin- 
ing for their metal content. Methods 
for overcoming the difficulties of 
sampling such residues, which are 
much greater than in the case of 
metaliferous ores. (S11, Sn) 


279-S. A Note on Precision in Met- 
allurgical Analysis. Ernest H. S. van 
es. Metallurgia, v. 42, June 1950, 
p. 52. 
Results obtained by different 
workers using different methods for 
alloying elements in standard steels. 
($11, ST) 


280-S. Sampling of Pig Iron and 
Cast Iron for Chemical Analysis. W. 
Westwood. British Cast Iron Research 
Association Journal of Research and 
a, v. 3, June 1950, p. 377- 


"Recommended procedures. 
(S11, CI) 


281-S. Determination of Carbon in 
Low-Carbon Ferrous Alloys by Means 
of Turbidimetric Analysis. (In 
French.) P. Agassant and J. L. An- 
drieux. Bulletin de la Société Chimique 
de France, Mar.-Apr. 1950, p. 253-254. 
Results of investigation of a series 
of alloys with carbon contents be- 
tween 0.015 and 0.10% indicate ap- 
plicability of the method, said to 
be very simple and having an ac- 
curacy comparable to that of the 
gravimetric method. (S11, Fe) 


282-S. Study of Methods for Quali- 
tative and Quantitative Analysis of 
Copper-Beryllium Alloys. I. Chemical 
Analysis. II. Physical Methods of 
Analysis. III. Emission Spectrophotom- 
etry. (In French.) Maurice Séguin and 
Lucien Gramme. Bulletin de la Société 
Chimique de France, Mar.-Apr. 1950, 
p. 375-400. 

Review of existing methods, plus 
experimental evaluation of some of 
them, with emphasis on methods 
which are selective, simple, rapid, 
and accurate. Part III describes a 
new snectrophotometric apparatus, 
claimed to be as accurate, yet much 
simpler than the comnplicated ap- 
paratus usually used. 134 ref. 

(S11, Cu) 


283-S. New Optical Measuring In- 

struments for Inspection of Parts and 

Materials. (In German.) Albert Metz. 

Zeitschrift des Vereines Deutscher In- 

seater + v. 92, May 1, 1950, p. 323-331. 
4 


284-S. A Simple Quantitative De- 
termination of the Degree of Reduc- 
tion of Metal Powders and Semicon- 
ducting Powders. (In German.) Franz 
Skaupy. Zeitschrift fiir anoraanische 
Chemie, v. 262, Mav 1950, p. 109-112. 
Performed by dissolving the sam- 
ple in a FeCls solution and titrating 
the resulting bivalent iron with per- 
manganate. (S12, H11) 


285-S. Spectrographic Determination 
of Silicon in Cast Iron. (In Polish.) 
Z. Karlinski and J. Czakow. Prace 


METALS REVIEW (50) 


Badawcze Glownego Instytutu Metal- 
urgii 1 Odlewnictwa, v. 1, No. 2, 1949, 
p. 139-145. 
Details of simple and rapid meth- 
od. 11 ref. (S11, Si CI) 


286-S. Quality Control: A New Field 
for Instrumentation. T. R. Hand 
and C. J. Falk. General Electric Re- 
view, v. 53, July 1950, p. 20-23. 
Apparatus and procedures’ by 
which statistical quality control can 
be handled by instruments. The 
quality-control indicator consists of 
two basic units: a “totalizer”’, which 
counts total production and a “char- 
acteristic analyzer”, which counts 
the number of units rejected for a 
given test. The computer compares 
these counts according to the mathe- 
matical formula, and the result is 
indicated on the “quality” meter of 
the characteristic analyzer. (S12) 


287-S. Simple, Rapid Method of Pro- 
ducing Thermocouple Junctions. Karl 
F. Hager, Morris Rosenthal, and Wer- 
ner Ross. Oil and Gas Journal, v. 49, 
July 13, 1950, p. 87-89. 

In the process described, welding 
is accomplished by heat from an 
arc formed at the moment of con- 
tact between the thermocouple junc- 
tion to be welded and an oil-covered 
mercury surface. The mercury and 
the thermocouple wires are con- 
nected to opposite poles of a source 
of current. (S16) 


288-S. The Response of Thermo- 
couples to Rapid Gas-Temperature 
Changes. M. W. Carbon, H. J. Kutsch, 
and G. A. Hawkins. Transactions of 
the American Society, of Mechanical 
Engineers, v. 72, July 1950, p.: 655-657. 
Experimental and theoretical data 
for response time of thermocouples 
ranging in wire size from 0.01 to 
0.0005 in. The experiments were per- 
formed at temperatures from 70 to 
950° F., and at air velocities of 0-125 
fps. An equation is presented for 
computing response time for ther- 
mocouples fabricated from fine wires 
and subjected to sudden air-temper- 
ature changes. (131%) 


289-S. Thermal Cracks in Turbine 
and Generator Rotor Forgings. A. W. 
Rankin, C. J. Boyle, C. D. Moriarty, 
and B. R. Seguin. Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Vv. 72, July 1950, p. 559-566. 
Results of ultrasonic testing of 
large rotor forgings, with special 
emphasis on the need for careful 
interpretation, since nonmetallic in- 
clusions cause reflections similar to 
cracks. A tabulation. shows some 
general identifying characteristics 
of thermal cracks and nonmetallic 
inclusions. Spin tests resulting from 
thermal cracks of the size and dis- 
tribution found in the investigation. 
($13, T25) 


290-S. Ultrasonics and Their Use 
for Non-Destructive Testing of Ma- 
terials. N. G. Neuweiler. Microtechnic, 
v. 4, Jan.-Feb. 1950, p. 37-44. 
Fundamental principles and appli- 
cations. (To be continued.) (S13) 


291-S. Optical Determination of the 
True Temperature of Luminescent 
Flames. (In German.) Fritz Réossler. 
Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Physik, v. 
2, Apr. 20, 1950, p. 161-166. 

Proposed method overcomes the 
difficulty of measuring the tem- 
perature of “nonblack” radiant bod- 
ies by optical pyrometry. The prin- 
ciple of the method, illustrated with 
Hefner’s candle as an example, is 
based on the fact that soot particles, 
which make flames continuously 
luminescent, have the same temper- 
ature as the gases of the flame. 16 
ref. (S16) 


292-S. (Book) Industrial Inspection 
Methods. Rev. ed. Leon C. Michelon. 
566 pages. 1950. Harper & Bros., New 
York 16, N. Y. $6.00. 
Replaces 1942 edition. A basic but 
comprehensive presentation of prin- 


ciples and practices of industrial 
inspection work as it exists today. 
Major divisions of the work are 
concerned with basic concepts, di- 
mensional control, testing for physi- 
cal and mechanical properties, sur- 
face inspection, and inspection or- 
ganization and personnel. 

(S general) 


293-S. (Book) A.S.T.M. Specifica- 
tions for Steel Piping Materials, Ed. 
7. 328 pages. American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Phil- 
adelphia 3. $3.00 (to A.S.T.M. mem- 
bers $2.25). 
Latest compilation includes some 
50 widely used specifications. Ma- 
terials covered include: pipe used to 
convey liquids, vapors and gases at 
normal and elevated temperatures, 
still tubes for refinery service, heat 
exchanger and condenser tubes, and 
boiler and superheater tubes as well 
as castings, forgings, bolts, and nuts. 
(S22, ST) 


294-S. (Book) A.S.T.M. Specifica- 
tions for Steel Flat Products. 198 
pages. (p. 311-508). Mar. 1950. Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3. $2.25 
(to A.S.T.M. members $1.75.). 

The various A.S.T.M. specifications 
pertaining to steel plate, sheet and 
strip materials, including those for 
steel flat products for structural 
purposes and for boilers and pres- 
sure vessels, prepared by Commit- 
tee A-1 on Steel; also other specifi- 
cations developed by Committees 
A-10, A-2 and A-5 on stainless flat 
products, wrought iron, and metallic 
coated sheets. (S22, ST) 


295-S. (Book) Ausgewahlite Chem- 
ische Untersuchungsmethoden fiir die 
Stahl-und Eisenindustrie. (Selected 
Chemical Research Methods for the 
Steel and Iron Industry.) Otto Nie- 
zoldi. 184 pages. 1949. Springer-Verlag, 
Berlin, Gottingen, and Heidelberg, 
Germany. 

Analytical procedures, divided into 
four parts. Part I: Steel, iron, and 
ferrous alloys. Part II: Nonferrous 
metals and alloys. Part ITI: Auxili- 
ary materials, such as fuels, slags, 
refractories, etc. Part IV: Solutions 
for chemical analysis. (S11, ST) 


T 


APPLICATIONS OF METALS 
IN EQUIPMENT 











297-T. Review of Metallurgy. Min- 
ing Journal (Annual Review Number), 
May 1950, p. 85. 
Work of past year on new uses 
of various metals in the mining 
industry. (T28) 


298-T. Magnesium in Navy Planes. 
J. E. Sullivan. Journal of the Amer- 
ican Society of Naval Engineers, v. 
62, May 1950, p. 433-438. Reprinted 
from Aero Digest, Jan. 1950; and con- 
densed from Magazine of Magnesium, 
Aug. 1949. 


(T24, Mg) 


299-T. Metallurgical Problems in Oil 
Well Drilling and Petroleum Produc- 
tion. George W. Whitney and Morton 
Spar. Metal Progress, v. 57, June 1950, 
p. 755-760. 

General discussion as apnlied to 
derrick equipment, power transmis- 
sion, sucker rods, and pumps. Large- 
ly limited to ferrous alloys and 
their resistances to mechanical and 
corrosive effects. 

(T28, Q general, R general, Fe) 
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300-T. Stainless Steel for Television. 
Arnold S. Rose. Metal Progress, v. 57, 
June 1950, p. 761-764. 

Television picture tubes are made 
of ferritic stainless steel, to which 
is sealed the glass face plate. Ex- 
pansion characteristics of the steel 
are important in making the glass- 
to-metal seal. Recent changes in 
alloy composition have enabled a 
17% Cr iron to be substituted for 
the more costly 28% Cr alloy used 
previously. Significance of the aus- 
tenite transformation in connection 
with expansion characteristics. 
(T1, K11, P11, SS) 


301-T. Selecting Steels and Heat 
Treatments for Automotive Gears. V. 
E. Hense, H. H. Miller, and R. B. 
Schenck. Materials € Methods, v. 31, 
June 1950, p. 57-60. 
Factors involved, and recommen- 
dations. (T7, T21, J general, ST) 


302-T. Gray Iron Preferred for 
Large, Heavy Duty Crankshafts. Alex- 
ander Finlayson. Materials ¢ Methods, 
v. 31, June 1950, p. 69-71. 
_ Low notch sensitivity, high damp- 
ing, and improved strength proper- 
ties of properly processed and in- 
oculated gray iron suit it to critical 
diesel-engine components. 
(T25, Q23, CI) 


303-T. Materials at Work. Materi- 
als & Methods, v. 31, June 1950, p. 
72-74, 

Includes: Brazed cam formed 
from stamped copper-steel lamina- 
tions; Mg-alloy chain saw; inert- 
gas-shielded are welding for produc- 
tion of stainless steel tubing from 
coiled strip; steel wire brushes for 
removal of secondary mill scale; Al 
ceiling grid; and phenolic switch 
base. (T general, Mg, Al, ST, SS) 


5 oe ioies ¥ oundry Methods. 
erican Foundryman, v. 1 
1950, p. 36-37. pAevieii 
Redesign of a trailer hitch to take 
advantage of cost reduction and im- 
proved appearance inherent in cast- 
ings. (T21, E general, CI) 
, oo Ag ‘an hae World, «at 
an ee or A 
June 1950, p. 78-80. on 
Casting and machining of large 
bearings of steel faced with Cu-Pb 
alloy and other bearing metals. 
(T7, E general, G17, SG-c) 
306-T. Some Factors in Bi-Metal 
Lithography. Marvin C. Rogers. Mod- 
= _ennarapne, v. 18, June 1950, p. 


Problems involved in lithography 
using various dissimilar metal com- 
binations for the printing and wa- 
ter-carrying surfaces. Wettabilities 
of the different metals, in relation 
to performance in use. (T9, P10) 

307-T. Aluminum Die Castings Cut 
Costs, Reduce Weight, Improve Per- 
formance of Simplex Servi-Cycle. Mod- 
ern Metals, v. 6, June 1950, p. 17-18. 

Application to lightweight motor- 
cycles. (T10, Al) 

308-T. The Booming Furniture 
Market Pioneer Companies Open New 
Field for Aluminum. Modern Metals, 
v. 6, June 1950, p. 20-21. 

Applications of Al to the above. 
(T10, Al) 

309-T. Cold to the Last Drop. Mod- 
ern Metals, v. 6, June 1950, p. 22. 

“Frigice” is a new cup-like device 
of aluminum which includes _ ice 
compartment to keep drinks ice- 
cold without diluting them. 

(T10, Al) 


310-T. Alcoa’s Davenport Plant; 
World’s Largest Aluminum Sheet and 
Plate Rolling Mill. Modern Metals, v. 
6, June 1950, p. 30-31. 
Plant includes many unusual and 
spectacular uses of Al in building 
construction. (T26, F23, Al) 


311-T. Lead as a Construction Ma- 
terial in Chemical Processes. F. S. 


McCarthy. Canadian Chemistry and 
Process Industries, v. 34, June 1950, 
p. 474-477. 

Relative merits of lead in sulfuric 
acid manufacture and processing. 
Dependence of chemical industry on 
lead despite its well-known struc- 
tural defects. (T29, Pb) 


312-T. Sales Opportunities in Per- 
forated Metals. Sheet Metal Worker, 
v. 41, June 1950, p. 41-44. 

Wide variety of applications in 
production and consumer goods. 
(T general, G3) 

313-T. Modern Electrode Produc- 
bag Welding, v. 18, June 1950, p. 248- 


Equipment and procedures of 
British firm. Includes blending of 
powders for coatings, application of 
rs — drying, and testing. 

314-T. Forgings. British Steel- 
maker, v. 16, June 1950, p. 316-320, 323. 
(Extracted from “British Standards 
for Steel and Steel Products—B.S. 
Handbook No. 10”, 1949 Edition.) 

Some of the more important uses 
of steel forgings in the engineering 
industry. (T general, F22, ST) 

315-T. Air Force Planning to Build 
All-Magnesium Airplane. CADO Tech- 
saa Data Digest, v. 15, July 1, 1950, p. 


Briefly describes and _ illustrates 
plane to be made entirely of Mg-Zr 
alloy. (T24, Mg) 

316-T. Dynaflow Brake Band Sim- 
plified and Improved. Joseph Geschel- 
in. Automotive Industries, v. 103, July 
1, 1950, p. 42-44, 74. 

Improved procedures and equip- 
ment for production from cold rolled 
SAE 950 N-A-X steel strip. Roll 
forming, projection welding, press 
forming, brazing, sawing, embossing, 
machining, shot peening, and broach- 


ing. 
(T21, G general, K3, K8, AY) 


317-T. Aluminum Pipe Lines. W. B. 
Moore. Welding Engineer, v. 35, July 
1950, p. 26-29. 

Installation for gas and oil serv- 
ice, including arc welding and pro- 
tective-coating application. Advan- 
tages, including cost savings. 

(T28, K1, L general, Al) 


318-T. Experience in the Use of 
Copper Tubing for Mains and Serv- 
ices. S. A. Bradfield. American Gas 
Association, Proceedings, v. 31, 1949, 
p. 613-622. 
Installation of copper gas mains 
and general service procedure. 
(T4, Cu) 


319-T. Diaphragm Valve of New De- 
sign. Light Metals, v. 13, June 1950, 
p. 334-335. 

Valve recommended for use in 
pipelines carrying liquids such as 
fruit juices, milk, etc., where glass- 
lined or bronze valves are commonly 
used. Includes long list of fluids 
for which Al valve bodies are suit- 
able, also a shorter list for which 
Al is not recommended. 

(T29, R5, Al) 


320-T. Light Alloy Aids Light Con- 
trol. Light Metals, v. 13, June 1950, 
p. 342-343. 

Aluminum venetian blinds and new 
type of light diffuser made of con- 
tinuous strips of thin Al and sus- 
pended in panels over the whole 
ceiling and under the lighting units. 
(T10, Al) 

321-T. Furnace Design and Prac- 
tice. R. J. Sarjant. Institution of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Proceedings, v. 
162, No. 1, 1950, p. 75-85; discussion, 
p. 86-92. 

See abstract from Engineer, item 
40-T, 1950. (T5) 


322-T. Use of Metallic Crucibles for 
Melting Aluminum Alloys. (In 
French.) Jean Duport. Fonderie, Apr. 
1950, p. 2017-2023. 


In certain cases the use of metal- 
lic crucibles is quite advantageous. 
Various factors involved including 
advantages and disadvantages, 
choice of type of alloy for the cru- 
cibles (various ferrous alloys are 
described), Al alloys which can _ be 
melted in metal crucibles, crucible 
design and dimensions (diagrams), 
effect of method of heating, and 
necessary precautions. 

(T5, E10, Fe, Al) 
323-T. Petroleum: Raw Material of 
Modern Chemistry. (In French). Maur- 
ice Victor. Revue de VAluminium, v. 
27, Apr. 1950, p. 145-151. 

British petroleum refinery with 
emphasis on extensive use of Al 
and its alloys. (T29, Al) 


324-T. Soft Steel and Cast Iron for 
Rolling-Mill Bearings. (In Czech.) 
Josef Teindl. Hutnické Listy, v. 5, Mar. 
1950, p. 97-101. 

Possibility of using various types 
instead of bronze. Bearing details 
and plant experiments. 12 ref. 

(T5, CN, CI) 


$25-T. Brake Drum Materials. Fred 
J. Walls. Foundry, v. 78, July 1950, p. 
68-69, 182-184, 186. 

Some of the requirements of a 
suitable brake drum material and 
metallurgical factors involved in its 
selection. Property data on “pure” 
commercial metals and cast alloys 
are charted, tabulated, and dis- 
cussed. (To be continued.) 

(T21, T24, P general, Q9) 


326-T. Heavy Duty Bearing Retain- 
a Die Casting, v. 8, July 1950, p. 23- 


Bearing housings of die-cast Zn 
are used to support shafts for con- 
veyor-belt idler pulleys in trench- 
digging machine. (T4, Zn) 


327-T. Work Accomplished. Die 
Casting, v. 8, July 1950, p. 26, 58-59. 
How flexibility of design permit- 

ted by usage of Al and Zn die cast- 
ings allowed Service Recorder Co. to 
incorporate new features in _ its 
movement-recording devices. 
(T8, Al, Zn) 

328-T. Put It in Writing. Die Cast- 


ing, v. 8, July 1950, p. 28-30. 
Use of Al alloy die castings in 





11,423 
Materials Handling 
Equipment Prospects 
UNDER ONE ROOF! 


At the 1949 Metal Show we asked 
the visitors what they want to see 
at future Shows. 11,423 want to see 
materials handling equipment. 400 
leading firms will exhibit in Chicago 
and if you want your share of the 
business, reserve space now. We have 
information on 42 other products 
that Metal Show visitors want. Write, 
wire or ag UTah 1-0200, American 
Society for Metals, 7301 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio for more informa- 


10N. 39ND 
ANNUAL METAL SHOW 
CHICAGO 


International Amphitheatre 
OCT. 23-27, 1950 


*Send for your free copy of Metal Show Facts, 
interesting newsmagazine of the Metal Show. 
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instruments manufactured by Tel- 
Autograph Corp., for immediate 
transmission of handwritten mes- 
sages from one location to another. 
(T8, Al) 


329-T. For the Best Service Garage 
Instruments Make Use of Aluminum, 
Zinc, and Lead Die Castings. Die Cast- 
ing, v. 8, July 1950, p. 32-34, 36. 
Automotive testing apparatus 
manufactured by Heyer Industries. 
(T8, Al, Zn, Pb) 


330-T. Alloy Steel Churn Drill Bits 
Prove Superior in Tough Ground. J. 
H. Dewey and T. N. Armstrong. En- 
gineering and Mining Journal, v. 151, 
July 1950, p. 64-66. 
Compares performance of carbon 
steel and SAE 4340 in drilling vari- 
ous types of rock. (T29, CN, AY) 


331-T. There’s Sunshine in the Sub- 
way Now! Steel Horizons, v. 12, Sum- 
mer 1950, p. 8-9. 
Stainless-steel subway cars 
New York City. (T23, SS) 


332-T. Applications of Light-Metal 
Castings. (In German.) A. Buckeley. 
Neue Giesserei, v. 37 (new ser., v. 3), 
May 18, 1950, p. 190-194. 

Numerous ways of using cast light 
metals (Al alloys) for machine and 
equipment parts. 11 ref. 
(T general, E general, Al) 


for 


Toledo Chapter Formed 

Toledo, Ohio, members of the 
American Society for Metals have 
formed an independent chapter of 
the scciety. Formerly functioning as 
the “Toledo Group” of the Detroit 
Chapter, they have for some time 
held separate meetings and elected 
separate officers. The new chapter 
numbers 107 members on its roster. 


V 





MATERIALS 


General Coverage of 
Specific Materials 











139-V. Titanium Alloys. Engineer, 
v. 189, May 26, 1950, p. 630-631. 
Preparation of binary, ternary, 
and quaternary alloys; their fabri- 
cation and properties. (Ei) 
140-V. Zirconium and Its Com- 
pounds. A. E. Williams. Mining Jour- 
nal (Annual Review Number), May 
1950, p. 44-45, 47-49. : 
Production, properties, fabrication, 
and uses. (Zr) 
141-V. New Aluminum Alloy Offers 
High As-Cast Properties. Materials & 
Methods, v. 31, June 1950, p. 61-62. 
Physical and mechanical proper- 
ties of “Almag 35”. Use of high- 
purity Al results in a corrosion re- 
sistant casting alloy with exception- 
al strength, ductility and machin- 
ability without need for heat treat- 
ment. (Al) 


142-V. Vanadium. J. Lomas. Mine 
& Quarry Engineering, v. 16, June 
1950, p. 225-228. 

Surveys ore reserves, recovery, 
properties, and applications, especial- 
ly in ferro-alloys and alloy steels. 
(B10, V, AY, Fe-n) 

143-V. Magnesium-Cerium Wrought 

Alloys for Elevated-Temperature Serv- 
ice. K. Grube, J. A. Davis, and L. W. 
Eastwood. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Preprint 30, 1950, 23 
ages. 


Experimental procedure includes 
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To get copies of articles annotated in the 
A.S.M. Review of Current Metal Literature 


Two alternative methcods are: 


1. Write to the original source of the article 
asking for tear sheets, a reprint ora copy of 
the issue in which it appeared. A list of 
addresses of the periodicals annotated is 
available on request. 


2. Order photostatic copies from the New 
York Public Library, New York City, or from 
the Engineering Societies Library, 29 West 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y. A nominal 
charge is made, varying with the length of 
the article and page size of the periodical. 


Write to Metals Review for free copy of 
the address 


list 
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melting and casting of alloys, scalp- 
ing the billet to approximately 3 in. 
diam., extruding to % in. diam., 
heat treating, and performing ten- 
sion and short-time creep tests. 
(Mg, SG-h) 


144-V. Some Properties of Tantal- 
um-Rich Alloys With Wolfram and 
Molybdenum. Rupert H. Myers. Metal- 
lurgia, v. 42, June 1950, p. 3-9. 
Effects of tungsten and mobybde- 
num on workability, ultimate tensile 
strength, hardness, electrical resis- 
tivity, work hardening rate, elonga- 
tion rate, oxidation resistance, and 
or required for annealing. 
(Ta) 


145-V. Steels for Screw Threads. 
(In French.) F. Hauth. Revue de Mét- 
allurgie, v. 47, Apr. 1950, p. 271-285; 
discussion, p. 285-286. 

A résumé of the conclusions of 
the study by the Commission of 
Metallurgical Engineers in France. 
Particular emphasis is placed on 
specific compositions of such steels 
and the influence of alloying ele- 
ments on machinability and mechan- 
ical properties. Heat treatment 
methods and schedules, ingot-cast- 
ing practice, rolling practice, and 
their influence. 

(Q general, G17, ST, SG-k) 


146-V. A New Light Alloy of Medi- 
um Strength: Superalumag 1.35. (In 
French.) Jean Herenguel. Revue de 
en, v. 27, Apr. 1950, p. 133- 
From the series of ternary Al- 
Zn-Mg alloys the Company, Trefiler- 
ies et Laminoirs du Havre, has se- 
lected a product containing 2.75- 
3.25% Zn and 1.50-1.75% Mg which 
is low compared with Zicral or Su- 
peralumag T.60. Known as_ 1.35, 
this product is easily deformed, 
forged, or extruded. Self-tempering, 
it gives good results in weld seams; 
it can be anodized and has the cor- 
rosion resistance of the A-G series. 
14 ref. (Al) 


147-V. Nodular Iron’s Record—Two 
Years Later. Steel, v. 127, July 17, 
1950, p. 85-89, 100. 

Performance data gradually be- 
ing accumulated presage a strong 
role for nodular-graphite cast iron 
as an engineering material. Results 
of experimental work and some facts 
as to how the new material stands 
up under service conditions are sum- 
marized. Exneriences of ten U. S. 
companies. (CI) 

148-V. Commercial Uses of Mag- 
nesium in Germany. Part I. E. J. de- 
Ridder. Modern Metals, v. 6, June 1950, 
p. 25-28. 

Three-part report deals with the 
research and development work on 
Mg alloys carried out at the I. G. 
Farben plant at Bitterfeld, Germany. 
(To be continued.) (Mg) 

149-V. Where Is Cast Iron Going 
To? P. A. Russell. Foundry Trade 
Journal, v. 88, June 29, 1950, p. 697-702. 

Development of nodular iron and 
its present and potential applica- 
tions. Mechanical properties and 
microstructures. (CI) 





Casting Design Contest ° 

Gray Iron Founders’ Society has 
announced an industry-wide contest 
to determine outstanding examples of 
redesign of parts or components for 
production as a casting instead of 
some other type of construction, 

The society’s Advertising Commit- 
tee will be the judges, with cash 
prizes for the best and next-best ex- 
amples submitted. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Gray Iron 
Founders’ Society, Inc., 210 National 
City-E. 6th Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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CHICAGO METAL SHOW. 


INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION FORM 
We present the opportunity for you 


to make your advance registration for 


OCTOBER 23 THROUGH 27, 1950 


Just fill in the coupon below and mail prior to October 19 
and your badge will be made and mailed to you BEFORE 
THE MEETING. With this advance badge you may enter 
immediately and avoid delay at the Registration Desks. 

For your Hotel Reservations write direct to Miss Betty Lee, 
Chicago Convention Bureau, Inc., 33 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 




















MAIL REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT 
COUPON NATIONAL METAL EXPOSITION 
PALMER HOUSE 
TO: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
————yr : eesae Seessesseseseuase sesenece S sscseszesceuans COU ee 
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s NAME POSITION Be 
as | |= 
AT WN ee ae a - peace 
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s : Tea Ce CL ees STATE 
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: MANUFACTURER? | YES | NO | TYPE OF BUSINESS) gigs ecriee wee 
: = MAJOR PRODUCTS OF YOUR 
* : 
a ec c-Si aN WE EE SEEN oie Sitaa nae 
FILL IN THIS : PLEASE CHECK DEPARTMENT IN WHICH YOU ARE EMPLOYED: 
COUPON : 1) MANAGEMENT [] 3) ENGINEERING eal 5) PURCHASING [J 7) EDUCATION [_] 
: 2) PRODUCTION [_] 4) METALLURGY C] 6) SALES & ADV. CJ 8) GOVERNMENT [] 
AND MAIL eee: 
TODAY : CHECK IF YOU ATTENDED EITHER OF THE METAL SHOWS LISTED: 
: ] CLEVELAND ‘49 I PHILADELPHIA ‘48 
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The Employment Service Bureau is operated as a 
service to members of the American Society for 
Metals and no charge is made for advertising inser- 
tions. The “Positions Wanted” column, however, is 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE BUREAU 


restricted to members in good standing of the A.S.M. 
Ads are limited to 50 words and only one insertion 
of any one ad. Address answers care of A.S.M., 7301 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, O., unless otherwise stated. 








POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


RESEARCH METALLURGIST: Civil service 
position. B.S. with high-grade experience or 
preferably doctor’s degree with minimum 
working experience of four years in profession- 
al scientific employment. Position in melting 
and casting of metals, both ferrous and non- 
ferrous. Experience in following will be of 
importance: vacuum melting and _ casting, 
melting and casting of titanium, gases dis- 
solved in. molten metals and effect of vibration 
on the solidification of metals. Box 8-5. 


Midwest 


YRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIP: Available in 
physical metallurgy in department of metal- 
lurgical engineering of school of mines and 
metallurgy. Recipient can take % of a full 
schedule toward M.S. or Ph.D. degree. Box 
8-10. 


FERROUS METALLURGIST: Desired age, 
30 to 55. B.S. degree. Five to ten years in- 
dustrial experience. For laboratory develop- 
ment and plant liaison on new products and 
improvements. Must be thoroughly familiar 
with heat treatment of low-alloy steels, Ex- 
perience with rolling and forging processes, 
technical report writing desirable. State ex- 
pected salary. Box 8-15. 


RESEARCH METALLURGISTS: Excellent 
openings for metallurgical engineers with re- 
search experience. Prefer men with advanced 
college training but not essential. Should be 
able to initiate and execute over-all research 
program. Metals Department, Armour Re- 
search Foundation, Chicago 16, III. 


RESISTANCE WELDING ENGINEER: Ex- 
cellent opening for engineer with resistance 
welding background, interested in research or 
development in this field. Prefer man with 
advanced college training but not essential. 
Should be able to initiate and execute over-all 
research program. Metals Department, Ar- 
mour Research Foundation, Chicago 16, II. 


_ METALLURGIST: Experienced in heat treat- 
ing fundamentals and interested in sales and 
development work. Box 8-20. 


METALLURGICAL SALES DEVELOPMENT: 
Attractive and responsible position available 
in Chicago for a graduate metallurgical en- 


. gineer who is 32 to 38 years old and who has 


had experience in the processing and applica- 
tion of alloy steel. Box 8-25. 


METALLURGIST: For materials engineer- 
ing position involving the selection, fabrica- 
tion and joining of nonferrous metals used in 
electrical apparatus. Location Pittsburgh. For 
applications write: Manager, Technical Em- 
ployment, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


FOUNDRY RESEARCH SUPERVISOR: Op- 
portunity for experienced foundry metallurgist 
to organize and direct an important foundry 
research program. Should have interest and 
knowledge of modern research methods in ad- 
dition to a practical foundry background. Sal- 
= commensurate with qualifications. Box 8- 
70. 


Canada 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Energetic, with 
metallurgical engineering training, 30 to 35, 
with thorough knowledge of high-grade steels, 
such as toolsteels, and their applications, re- 
quired by important Swedish steel manufac- 
turer. Applicant must be able to assume com- 
plete charge of branch office to be opened 
in Toronto district and must have good con- 
nections,’ Reply with full details in first letter 
regarding age, qualifications, salary require- 
ments. Box 8-30. 


South 


TEACHING: Rank of instructor to associate 
professor depending on experience. Teach met- 
allography, physical metallurgy and experi- 
enced in X-rays and crystal structure of met- 
als. Box 8-35. 
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West 


METALLURGIST: Pacific Northwest alumi- 
num manufacturer has opening for experienced 
man. Metallurgical experience in light alloys 
desirable. In reply please submit details of 
education, experience and salary requirements. 
Box 8-40. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


COLD STRIP MILL SUPERINTENDENT: 
Has 20 years experience in all phases of the 
cold strip business, such as pickling, rolling, 
annealing, slitting and cutting. This also in- 
cludes the direction of the personnel involved. 
Desires position in supervisory or advisory ca- 
pacity. Box 8-45. 


METALLURGIST: For plant research or 
production. M.S. from Colorado School of 
Mines this year. Background in extractive 
metallurgy and physical metallurgy. Navy ex- 
perience in electrical and electronic circuits 
and devices. Married, age 27. Box 8-50. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEER: B.S. from 
Lehigh University. Veteran with family, age 
30. Author of published papers. Four years 
experience in research and development work 
in wire industry as department head. Some 
production experience. Progressive, capable, 
ambitious. Desires position of responsibility 
with promising future. Box 8-55. 


METALLURGIST: M. Met. E. in June 1950. 
Several years experience including aluminum 
and powder metallurgy research, foundry and 
heat treatment. Age 33. Desires position in 
East or Midwest. Box 8-60. 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER: Experience in 
making of soft steel and alloy steel, extraction 
and refining of nonferrous metals, powder 
metallurgy and instruments and means of 
metallurgical research. Desires position as 
production engineer or metallurgist. Age 36, 
married. Available now. Box 8-65. 


METALLURGIST: B. S. in chemical engi- 
neering. Experience: four years plant metal- 
lurgist in ferrous and nonferrous precision 
plant, of which two years was as plant man- 
ager; six years quality control work, pro- 
duction problems and trouble shooting in the 
following fields—aviation, ordnance and press- 
es; for three years in supervisory capacity. 
Box 8-70. 


METALLURGIST: Five years in research 
and development laboratories, including high- 
temperature brazing and subzero properties of 
materials. B.S. in metallurgical engineering. 
Studying for M.S. at Stevens Institute of 
Technology. Desires position in research or 
development laboratory in New York metro- 
politan area. Age 31, married. Resume on re- 
quest. Box 8-75. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEER: B.S. from 
Columbia University, 1950. Age 22, single, no 
geographic preferences. Desires position in- 
volving work in heat treating, foundry or met- 
al forming fields. Will also consider welding, 
electrochemical, and corrosion resistance op- 
portunity. Box 8-80. 


METALLURGIST: Twelve years of diversi- 
fied industrial experience in the heat treat- 
ment of tools, dies, production items, and 
nonferrous metals. Experienced in ordnance 
and aircraft work. Five years of college work 
with B.S. in metallurgical engineering. Mar- 
ried, age 36. Excellent references. Progressive, 
efficient. Location immaterial. Box 8-85. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEER: Recent 
graduate, single, veteran, age 27. Two years 
industrial training before entering school. De- 
sires position in production or sales. Location 
immaterial. Box 8-90. 


METALLURGIST: Engineering graduate. 
Nine years laboratory and production experi- 
ence in selection, heat treatment, control of 
engineering materials, and processes for manu- 
facturer of automotive equipment. Contacts 
in central New York. Seeking connection with 
steel or equipment sales organization in sales 
or technical service capacity. References. Age 
32, Box 8-95. 


DROP FORGING SUPERINTENDENT: Ex- 
cellent metallurgical background; well experi- 
enced in die designing, estimating. supervision 


of personnel and operation of steam and 
board drop hammers, forging presses, upset- 
ters, and auxiliary forging equipment, Capable 
of taking complete charge, desires position 
where honesty and able effort are considera- 
tions. Box 8-100. 

METALLURGICAL ENGINEER: B. Met. E., 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, June 1950. 
Age 26, single, veteran. Desires to train for 
responsible position in development or pro- 
duction. Familiar with high-vacuum technique 
and gas-metal equilibria. Will relocate. Box 
8-105. 

METALLURGIST: Recent graduate from 
University of Kentucky. Interested in both fer- 
rous and nonferrous physical or extractive 
metallurgy. Will accept position in any part 
of the United States or in a foreign country. 
Age 26, single, veteran. Box 8-110. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE METALLURGIST: 
B.S. degree in metallurgy. Age 35, married, 
two children. Thirteen years of metallurgical 
experience: 8 years in all phases of the de- 
velopment and testing of high-temperature 
alloys for large stainless steel producer; 3 
years experience in production metallurgy of 
carbon steel sheet and strip for a _ leading 
carbon steel producer; 2 years experience in 
chemical plant control work. Available im- 
mediately. Location unimportant, References 
furnished upon request. Box 8-115. 

METALLURGICAL ENGINEER: B. Eng. 
Recent graduate from Canadian University. 
Veteran, single, 27 years of age. Interested 
in production control leading to supervisory 
work. Willing to work as a laborer preferably 
on blast, electric or openhearth furnaces, Ad- 
vancement on merit basis. Presently employed. 
U. S. citizen. Two weeks notice necessary. 
Box 8-120. 

SUPERVISOR: Former chief metallurgist 
and director of research, 25 years experience, 
desires supervisory position with large manu- 
facturing company. Box 8-125. 

METALLURGIST: Veteran. B.S., M.S. Age 
29, married. Good knowledge of applications 
and production methods of plain carbon, al- 
loy steels and cast irons. Desires work lead- 
ing to sales or metallurgical contact work. 
Prefers western New York area but will con- 
sider other sections of country. Box 8-130 


JUNIOR RESEARCH ENGINEER: Veteran, 
age 28. One year’s experience on corrosion of 
pipe lines research. Degree in metallurgical 
engineering from Ohio State, 1949; also lab- 
oratory assistant there. Box 8-135, 


METALLURGIST: Graduate; age 35. Ex- 
tensive experience in all aspects of cartridge 
ease and shell production. Desires supervisory 
position in technical or production end of re- 
lated work. Excellent references. Location 
immaterial. Box 8-140. 

TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN: A.M.L.S. Uni- 
versity and research library experience. De- 
sires position in midwest, preferably in Wis- 
consin-Minnesota area or vicinity. Box 8-145. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEER: B.S. in 
Met. Eng. Age 24, married. Two years ex- 
perience in development, quality control and 
research metallurgy of secondary aluminum. 
Limited experience in other nonferrous metals. 
Currently employed. Desires responsible posi- 
tion in development, quality control, or re- 
search metallurgy. Will locate anywhere in 
U. S. Box 8-150. : 

METALLURGICAL ENGINEER: B.S., Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Age 35, married, vet- 
eran. Ten years experience in physical test- 
ing of wire products; two years in patenting 
process of steel wire and rods; one year in 
galvanizing of wire; and limited experience 
in hot rolling of ingots into bars, billets and 
rounds. Location unimportant. Box 8-155. 


METALLURGIST: Met. Engr., Sc.D. De- 

sires teaching position. Seven years of college 
teaching and 12 years of industrial metallurgi- 
cal research experience, Sincerely interested 
in engineering education, having had repeated 
opportunities to observe its products. Box 
8-160. 
RESEARCH METALLURGIST: Sc.D. Fifteen 
years research and plant experience with tool, 
high speed, stainless and special steels in ad- 
dition to some work with nonferrous alloys. 
Desires plant or research metallurgical position 
in East. Box 8-165. 





Prepare now fo enter the fifth 


METALLOGRAPHIC EXHIBIT 


to be held at the National Metal Congress and Exposition in Chicago, 
Oct. 23 to 27, 1950. Rules are simple and few; there are no restrictions as 
to size or method of mounting. A large area in the exhibition hall has 
been reserved so the entries can be displayed to best advantage. 


RULES FOR ENTRANTS CLASSIFICATION OF MICROS 
Work which has appeared in previous Metallographic 1. Cast Irons and Cast Steels 
xhibits held by t i i i ‘ 
i y the American Society for Metals is 2. Toolsteels (except Carbides) 
: : 3. Irons and Alloy Steels (excluding 
Photographic prints shall be mounted on stiff card- ‘ : diti 
board, each on a separate mount. Each shall carry a Stainless) in Wrenght Contiton 
label giving: 4. Stainless and Heat Resisting Steels 
and Alloys 
Name of metallographer : 
Classification of entry 5. Light Metals and Alloys 
Material, etchant, magnification 6. Heavy Nonferrous Metals and Alloys 


Any special information as desired 

; 7. Powder Metals (and Carbides) and 
Transparencies or other items to be viewed by trans- Compacts 

mitted light must be mounted on light-tight boxes ‘ : 

wired for plugging into an ordinary lighting circuit, and 8. Weld Structures (including brazed 

built so they can be fixed to the wall. and similar joints) 


9. Series of Micros Showing Transitions 


Exhibits must be delivered between Oct. 1 and Oct. P : 
or Changes During Processing - 


20, 1950, either by prepaid express, registered parcel 


post, or first-class letter mail. 10. Surface Phenomena and Macrographs 
Address: Metallographic Exhibit , Sate vst <asi +: Cae 
c/o W. H. Eisenman 
National Metal Congress and Exposition 11. Results by Non-Optical or other Un- 
International Amphitheater, Chicago, III. conventional Techniques. 


AWARDS AND OTHER INFORMATION 


A committee of judges will be appointed by the Metal Congress management which will 
award a first prize (a medal and blue ribbon) to the best in each classification. Honorable 
Mentions will also be awarded to other photographs which, in the opinion of the judges, 
closely approach the winner in excellence. 

A Grand Prize, in the form of an engrossed certificate, and a money award of $100 will be 
awarded the exhibitor whose work is adjudged ‘‘best in the show”, and his exhibit shall become 
the property of the American Society for Metals for preservation and display in the Sauveur 
Room at the Society’s Headquarters. 


All other exhibits will be returned to owners by prepaid express or registered parcel post dur- 


ing the week of Oct. 29, 1950. 


Entrants living outside the U. S. A. will do well to send their micrographs by first-class letter 
mail endorsed “May be opened for customs inspection before delivery to addressee”’. 
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HOLDEN SALT BATHS, FURNACES AND SALT 
BATH CONVEYORS FOR BRIGHT HARDENING 








—TEMPERING—ANNEALING—DESCALING . . . 





Aluminum Heat Treating 
Austempering 


Blacking— 
(1) Stainless Steel (3) Malleable lron 
. (4) Mild Steel 


(2) Cast Iron 
Brazing 
Bright Tempering 
Controlled Quenching 
Descaling 
Forging 


Flow Heat Treatment 


High Speed Hardening 


Martempering 
Neutral Hardening 


Non-ferrous Annealing or 
Heat Treatment 


Secondary Heat Treatment 
Spheroidizing 

Silver Soldering 

Stainless Steel Hardening 
Tempering 

Wire Annealing 


Wire Patenting 


— Liquid Carburizing 


THE A. F. HOLDEN COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1898 11300 Schaefer Highway 
New Haven 8, Connecticut Detroit 27, Michigan 








